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SUCCESS CROWNS 
WESTCHESTER’S 
FIRST FESTIVAL 


Huge Tent Used to House 
Three Concerts Held on 
Parkway at White Plains— 
‘Notable Array of Soloists 
and New York Symphony 
Participate with Gigantic 
Chorus—Prize Winners of 
Contests Have Appearances 
on Second Night—Festival 
to Become Annual Event 


HITE PLAINS, N. Y., May 16. 

—The first Westchester Music 
Festival, which marshalled under its 
banner some 2000 participants, and 
which assembled audiences totalling 
about 14,000 persons for the three 
concerts, closed here tonight with a 
stirring projection of the “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” Handel’s jubilatory music 
surged forth from fully 1500 throats, 
with a roll of sound that carried it 
out into the night far beyond the huge 
circus tent in which the Festival 
events were held. Those who departed 
early to make certain of a conveni- 
ently timed train for New York City 
reported that the sound of “‘hallelu- 
jah” and “king of kings” followed 
them all the way to the station, sev- 
eral blocks distant. 

So successful was the Festival that 
all connected with it were convinced that 
it will henceforth be an annual event, 
and one that will come to rank among 
the most notable in America. This 
year’s concerts brought to the people of 
Westchester county the New York Sym- 
phony under the leadership of Walter 
Damrosch, and an array of well known 
soloists that included Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; Florence Macbeth, soprano; 
Lisa Roma, soprano; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, baritone, 
besides exhibiting the talents of four 
vocalists and two instrumentalists who 
were prize winners in contests spon- 
sored as part of the Festival. 

_The outstanding success of the Fes- 
tival, however, was undoubtedly the 
massed chorus of some 1,500 voices (an- 
nouncements said 2,000, and the writer’s 
estimate may be too conservative), 
under the direction of Morris Gabriel 
Williams. Other and smaller choral 


[Continued on page 16] 


BIRMINGHAM OPENS 
CIVIC MUSIC SERIES 


Municipal Director Appointed and 
Arts School Planned 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 16.—Plans 
for a notable musical development for 
this city are being formed, with the 





appointment of Fred Wiegand, violinist 


and conductor, as municipal music di- 
rector, and plans for the launching of 
a new School of Allied Arts in the 
coming summer. Sunday afternoon 
Municipal Auditorium 


ire to begin on May 24 by an orchestra 
of thirty players under Mr. Wiegand’s 
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FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


American Violinist, 


Radio Holds Profitable Results for the Artist. 
This Summer, Returning in the Fall for Another Tour of This Country. 


Whose Experiments in Broadcasting Have Convinced Him That 


Mr. Macmillen Will Play in Europe 
(See Page 38) 





JUDSON TO MANAGE NEW STEINWAY HALL 
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When the concert hall in the new 
Steinway Building on West Fifty-seventh 
Street opens, it will be directed by Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson, in con- 
junction with the National Music League, 
which will operate the box-office. The 
new auditorium is a cosy hall, seating 
about 250 persons, and will be used ex- 
tensively next season for début recitals 
and programs with an intimate appeal. 

The rental of the hall, it is announced, 
will be $85, as compared with $250 
charged for larger concert halls. The 
Steinway Company will furnish a Stein- 
way piano without charge with the hall. 
Pianos of other makes may be used in 
the hall but, of course, must be rented 
from the piano companies. ; 

The National Music League, which 
will conduct the box-office for the Judson 
management, will also use this depart- 
ment for its own tickets. This arrange- 
ment will enable students and members 
of the League to purchase tickets for all 
concerts for which the League has seats, 
at the Steinway Hall box-office. There 
will be included tickets for concerts in 
other halls, and the plan is an effort on 
Saturday, 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Musical America Company at 501 j ; 
May 23, 1925. Vol. XLII. "ie. 5. 


the part of the League to avoid the con- 
fusion and inconvenience of _ selling 
tickets through its business office. 

Concert Management Arthur Judson 
will move into its new offices in the Stein- 
way Building about June 1, and will 
then take over the direction of the hall. 
All bookings and reservations for Stein- 
way Hall next season will be made 
through this management. 


Paderewski Coming for Another Tour 
of United States in Fall 


Ignace Paderewski will play again in 
the United States next season, accord- 
ing to a cable reaching the New York 
office of George Engles last week. Mr. 
Engles is now in Europe and concluded 
arrangements for a tour at the pianist’s 
chateau in Morges, Switzerland, where 
he was a guest. Mr. Paderewski will sail 
for this country early in November, mak- 
ing seventy- five appearances before May. 
His last two tours, both under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Engles, broke all previous 
concert records financially. Mr. Pade- 
rewski spent all last season in Europe, 
playing in the British Isles and in 
Southern Europe. 
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GATTI ANNOUNCES 
NEW ARTISTS FOR 
COMING SEASON 


General Manager of Opera 
House, on Eve of Sailing, 
Tells of Additions to Per- 
sonnel for Next Year—Car- 
mela Ponselle and Dorothea 
Flexer, Both Americans 
Among New Members— 
Others Include Editha 
Fleischer, Mario Basiola, 
Lauritz Melchior and Fried- 
rich Vajda 


N accordance with his custom of 

many years’ standing, General 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, before 
sailing for Europe on the Conte Verde 
on May 16, made public the names of 
the new artists engaged for the Opera 
House for next season. These are 
fewer than for some seasons past, 
numbering only six. Two of them, 
Carmela Ponselle and Dorothea Flex- 
er, both mezzo-sopranos, are Ameri- 
cans. The others are: Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Danish tenor; Editha Fleischer, 
German soprano; Mario Basiola, Ital- 
ian baritene, and Friedrich Vajda, 
Hungarian bass. Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, who has not been heard at the 
or a number of years, 
earances. 
»f thé Flowing artists, who 


- 















haves een MeMbers.@§ the Metropolitan 
for|& 0 RE ost , time, do not ap- 
pez bn rost for next season: 
Mate oe Melly an lia Reinhardt, so- 
pra n an, tenor; Vicente 
Balle and as Chalmers, bari- 
tones, a sco Seri, bass. 


The season will begin on Monday eve- 
ning, November 2, although the opera 
has not yet been decided upon, and will 
continue until April 17, 1926. Besides 
the standard répertoire there will be 
heard eleven rniew works and revivals 
which have already been described in a 
recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

In speaking of the season just com- 
pleted, Mr. Gatti said: “I desire to ex- 
press my thanks to the subscribers and 
the public in general for their faithful 
and generous patronage which in the 
past season has been exceptional and 


[Continued on page 4] 


PRIZES LISTED FOR 
STADIUM AUDITIONS 


Concert hieataieads in N. Y. and 


Elsewhere to Be 


A greatly increased number of prizes 
will be given this season to the winners in 
the New York Stadium auditions, accord- 
ing to an announcement made last week 
by Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man of the Stadium concerts. This has: 
been made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the Stadium Auditions Committees 
and the National Music 


Awarded 


auditions will be held in Aeolian Hally 


} 
[Continued on page 25] 
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Dohnanyi and Casella to Lead Ten 
Rehearsals of Native Composers’ Works 


UNPPONUUNNNLAAANONUOEULNANNUNUNOUULLSNOEUE LUAUUASOQOEDUEUUOOEONAUOC OA TAAOOE EU UAE 


EN rehearsals of American composi- 

tions which are contemplated by the 
State Symphony of New York for the 
coming reason, as part of the educa- 
tional activities of the organization, will 
be divided equally between the two new 
conductors of the organization, Ernst 
von Dohnanyi and Alfredo Casella. It 
is hoped that the interest and coopera- 
tion of the two noted musicians, each 
in five concerts, will stimulate the pro- 
ductivity of American composers. 

The purpose of the rehearsals, which 
will not be open to the general public, 
is to give the composer an opportunity 
to hear his work performed by a first- 
rank ensemble under conductors who 
are themselves eminent composers. The 
suggestions and opportunities for revi- 
sion that may result from the hearing, 
it is hoped, may establish a sort of 
clinic in composition from which notable 
works may emerge. 

The project of the State Symphony, 
as previously announced by MUSICAL 


AMERICA, is being carried out in cooper- 
ation with the National Music League, 
with headquarters in the new Steinway 
Hall, West Fifty-Seventh Street. This 
organization has appointed a committee, 
to which scores may be submitted. 


To Mark Johann Strauss Centenary 


The State Symphony at its second 
concert of the season, Oct. 24, which is 
the first Saturday evening subscription 
concert under the direction of Doh- 
nanyi, will celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Johann 
Strauss (born Oct. 25, 1825). 

At the first concert, on Oct. 21, Mr. 
Dohnanyi will give a Symphony in B 
Major by Haydn, rarely played. A new 
composition by Béla Barték will be the 
first novelty offered at this concert, and 
Brahms’ First Symphony will conclude 
the program. 

Another feature will be the disposal 
of the entire balcony of Carnegie Hall 
at twenty-five and fifty cents a seat, 
half of the original price, carrying out 
a policy announced at the close of last 
season. 





AMERICAN SINGERS 
WANTED FOR OPERA 


New York Committee Seeks 
Native Talent for 
Open-Air Season 


The American opera singer will be 
given first choice for parts in free open- 
air opera season which the City of New 
York will present at Ebbets Field, 
Brooklyn, this summer, according to an 
announcement made by Josiah Zuro, who 
will conduct the performances. Audi- 
tions will be held in the Town Hall with- 
in a few weeks. 

“The lack of opportunity for our na- 
tive talent in the operatic field in this 
country, because of the scarcity of opera 
houses, is all too apparent,” Mr. Zuro 
explained, “and it is the wish of the 
Mayor’s Committee of Music, which is 


sponsoring the event, that preference be 
given to American singers, all other 
qualifications being equal. We hope that 
the auditions will lead to the discovery 
of new singing genius. 

Singers will be granted an audition 
only upon written application to City 





Lewiston-Auburn Festival Elects 


serseeecenansniientiies 


New Directors 


| eager ME., May 16.—Ten 
new directors were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Lewis- 
ton-Ashburn Musical Festival held 
here. Homer N. Chase, one of the 
founders of the Maine Festivals, 
was renamed president. D. A. 
O’Brien resigned as clerk and di- 
rector. George W. Horne and E. 
S. Pitcher, supervisors of music 
Lewiston and Auburn, were 
chosen vice-presidents; Ruth E. 
Perkins, clerk; Margaret Lamon- 
tagne, assistant clerk; Parker B. 
Smith, treasurer; Florence Jud- 
kins, librarian; Albert L. Kava- 
naugh, honorary president; Mayor 


tor 


Robert A. Wiseman of Lewiston 
and Mrs. Charles S. Cummings of 
Auburn, honorary vice-presidents. 
The ten new directors are: Ira W. 


Fitz, G. Ernest Tainter, John G. 
Coburn, E. E. Parker, Alice Crafts, 
Emmie B. Whitney, A. P. Roy, 
George W. Horne, Exilia A. Blouin 
and Lila N. Flint. There are eight 
directors who remain from last 
year: Homer N. Chase, Clinton E. 
Bailey. Dr. Raoul L. Lafond, Mrs. 
John H. Litchfield, E. S. Pitcher, 


James L. Moriarty, Carrie E. 
Miller and Mary F. Leonard. 

It is reported that between 
36.000 and $7,000 has been sub- 

ribed for the Central Maine 
Music Festival in the Lewiston 
\r r t autumn. 

ALICE Frost Lorp. 


were 


Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer at the 
Municipal Building. It is important that 
applicants be familiar with “Aida,” 
“Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci,” the four operas to be per- 
formed. Letters should contain, besides 
the singer’s name, address and telephone 
number, the type of voice and previous 
operatic experience. 

Mr. Berolzheimer, who is chairman of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Music, has 
appointed an Auditions Committee, con- 
sisting of Walter Kiesewetter, noted 
vocal teacher, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, lec- 
turer and author, and Mr. Zuro. An- 
nouncement of the date of the public 
audition will be made later. 





Birmingham Launches Summer 
Civic Orchestral Concerts 


TUQIQULGEEEUITATEAEGUSUAOALEOEEESTOAEOOOTGGONENAAAT TEATS ANA 


[Continued from page 1] 





direction. This leader will also conduct 
the Municipal Band. 

The Park Board has jurisdiction over 
the municipal music and Mrs. Charles 
J. Sharp is the chairman of music and 
art. A municipal music committee, 
headed by Mrs. W. J. Adams and includ- 
ing representatives of the Allied Arts 
Club, the Choral Art Club, the Music 
Study Club, Music Teachers’ Association, 
Little Theater and other organizations, 
acts as an advisory committee to Mrs. 
Sharp. 

The second important project being 
formulated by a committee from the 
Allied Arts Club is for a Birmingham 
School of Allied Arts. The faculty will 
be drawn from the membership of the 
club, which includes many of the musi- 
cians, writers and artists of prominence 
in the city. The new school will be 
opened on June 8 for a summer term of 
six weeks, during which time the mem- 
bers of the faculty will use their own 
studios. But plans will be developed 
immediately for the leasing of a large 
central building where, at the beginning 
of the fall term, the school may be 
housed under one roof. 

Piano, voice, pipe organ, violin, theory, 
composition, history and sight singing 
will be the musical branches taught in 
the summer school. Painting, sculpture, 
commercial art, public speaking, for- 
eign languages, expression, versification, 
journalism and short story writing will 
be the other subjects offered. The plan 
was proposed by Ferdinand Dunkley, 
president of the Allied Arts Club, who 
has been given charge of the arrange- 
ments. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave a re- 
cital under the joint auspices of the 
Allied Arts Club and the local chapter 
of the MacDowell Colony League. 

Ferdinand Dunkley, general chairman 


for Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
of the MacDowell Endowment Fund 
Committee, has appointed Sara Mallam, 
voice teacher, chairman of the Birming- 
ham committee. Twenty-five prominent 
local men and women constitute the com- 
mittee. 

Piano recitals have been given in 
Birmingham during recent weeks by Wil- 
liam Bachaus, E. Robert Schmitz and 
Carl Herring, the last named a resident 
of Birmingham. The artistry of all three 
pianists was much applauded. 

The Ensley Women’s Chorus, Law- 
rence Meteyarde, conductor, was heard 
in well-sung numbers at a dinner re- 
cently given by the chorus. 

Emma McCarthy, former president of 
the State Federation of Music Clubs, 
has been elected president of the 
Birmingham Music Study Club. 

Mrs. Carol Wilson Luke has been ap- 
pointed president of the Birmingham 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 


MAYOR HYLAN LAUDS 
N. Y. MUSIC PROGRAM 


Ten Band Conductors Will 
Lead Events Named for 
Coming Summer 


Official approval of the recent an- 
nouncement of a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of music for the public parks of 
New York City is conveyed in a letter 
from Mayor John F. Hylan to City 
Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, the 
contents of which were made public last 
week. The details of the programs con- 
tained supplement the announcement 
made by MUSICAL AMERICA last week. 
The Mayor’s letter is as follows: 

“It is very gratifying to read your 
announcement of the action of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Music and the 
Park Board to conduct the greatest pro- 
gram of free musical entertainment ever 
sponsored by a city administration. 

“The diversity of the entertainment as 
well as the band leaders is the very 
thing the people want. Walter Rogers, 
Thomas Shannon, Gustave D’Aquin, 
Fred W. Simpson, Joseph F. Meduna, 
Patrick Conway, Frank Martin, G. E. 
Conterno, Paul E. Clifford and Amedeo 
Passerri. That is an impressive list of 
band leaders. The people will be glad 
to hear the bands conducted by them; 
and these band leaders are prepared to 
go quite willingly into the poorer sec- 
tions of the city, where the need for good 
music is as great as is its appreciation. I 
heartily congratulate you and your com- 
mittee on the excellence of the program 
offered. 

“You have made remarkable progress 
in developing and widening the activities 
of the Committee on Music, which you 
have handled with a zeal and a capacity 
that has conferred distinction upon the 
character of the entertainments given. 

“I feel that your announcement of a 
diversified program of musical entertain- 
ment will meet with the widest public 
approval, not alone because of its demon- 
tration that the parks still belong to 
the people but also because it recognizes 
that talent in the musical world is not 
the monopoly of any one man but may 
be found among those who lead their 
bands well at all times and in all places.” 











Denver Association to Select Opera by 
American for Production 


DENVER, May 16.—The Denver Music 
Week Association plans to produce a 
grand opera by an American composer 


on Dec. 2 and 3 next. Scores are now 
being examined and the selection of the 
opera will be made within the next few 
weeks. The libretto of an original op- 
eratic pageant for production in 1927 is 
also being prepared. J. C. WILCOX. 
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Proposes Abolition of Tax on 
Admissions Under $1.50 


Y/ ASHINGTOR, May 20.—Rep- 
resentative Bacharach of New 





= Jersey, a member of the Ways and 
= Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, has recommended 
: to President Coolidge that a bill 
: be drafted for introduction at the 
> beginning of the coming session of 
= Congress providing, among other 
things, for the elimination of the 
concert, opera and other amuse- 
ment taxes on all admissions under 
$1.50. According to Mr. Bacharach, 
this change in the law would save 
for the people more than $30,000,- 
000 annually. Also included in the 
list of taxes to be abolished is the 
five per cent levy on coin-operated 
musical instruments. The Bacha- 
rach plan would reduce the total 
receipts from taxes approximately 
= $400,000,000 yearly. Though the 
= President is understood to have 
= made no direct comment on the 
: proposed plan, he has let it be 
= known that if a substantial treas- 
? ury surplus is on hand at the end 

of the fiscal year, June 30, the ad- 

ministration would support a tax 

reduction measure. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


INDICATES ADVANCEMENT 





New Lodge and Several Studios Added— 
Campaign to Raise $300,000 Is 
Launched by Committee 


The annual report of the Edward 
MacDowell Association, issued last 
week, shows the advances made at the 
Colony during the past year. The Men’s 
Lodge was finished and immediately oc- 


cupied, and the Bond Assembly Room 
became the center of Colony life, a spa- 
cious, restful, living room. Many im- 
portant and expensive improvements 
were completed during the year, in- 
cluding cement steps for the Lodge, elec- 
tricity, and the straightening and widen- 
ing of roads. 

The Carol Club Studio has _ been 
started and funds are pledged for the 
Anna Baetz Memorial Studio and for 
one given by the Chapters of Delta Omi- 
cron. The Massachussetts Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has almost completed 
the Fellowship Fund in memory of its 
former president, Mrs. Baker. The 
William H. Humiston Library, tempor- 
arily housed in the Lodge, will soon have 
a permanent home through the Humiston 
Memorial Committee, Henry T. Finck, 
chairman, which has in hand the raising 
of a fund for the proper care of the be- 
quest. The Association is indebted to 
Dorothy Lawton of the Music Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, 
for her expert cataloging of the books. 

During the summer and autumn of 
1924, the Colony numbered forty resi- 
dents, comprising nine composers, ten 
poets, seven novelists, seven essayists, 
three playwrights and four artists. In- 
cluded among these were Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Rossetter Cole, Mabel Daniels, 


Helen Dyckman, Homer Grunn, Mar- 
garet Starr McLain, Douglas Stuart 
Moore, Lazare Saminsky and Helen 
Sears. 


The MacDowell Association, thus far 
dependent upon the faithful aid of a 
few, is now making a campaign to raise 
$300,000, the income of which is ex- 
pected to be sufficient, with the continued 
contributions of annual subscribers, to 
carry on effectively the work of the 
Colony of Peterboro. A national com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
John W. Alexander, is now at work to 
place the Colony on a foundation of 
financial security. 





Frank W. Healy Continues Case Against 
Montreal Impresario 

MONTREAL, May 16.—Frank W. Healy 
of San Francisco, manager of last sea- 
son’s tour of the Sistine Chapel Choir, 
through his attorneys, Cormier & Forget 
of Montreal, has appealed from the de- 
cision of the Superior Court in his case 


against Louis H. Bourdon, Montreal con- 
cert manager, to the Appeal Court in 
an effort to reverse the decision of Judge 
Mercier. The latter recently dismissed 
Mr. Healy’s suit on the ground that his 
demand for an additional fee was un- 
justified. 
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Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s Message to the American Singer 


WAUUSAMELEILSEAUA NN PE a 
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Metropolitan General Manager Declares Future of Native ‘iidesiiae. pan Is in His a iliaiin Hands and His Own Throat 


—Can Conceive of No Obstacle That Will Bar Serious Artist from Highest Goal, Though Aspirants in This Country 
Are Handicapped by Scarcity of Operatic Institutions—Qualities Which Have Made American Singers the Backbone 


of the Répertoire 


66 CANNOT conceive of any bar- 

rier which would prevent a ser1- 
ous American operatic artist from at- 
taining an artistic prominence equal 
to any European star.” 

This was the message to the Amer- 
ican singer which Giulio Gatti-Casaz- 
za, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave to 
MUSICAL AMERICA on the eve of his 
departure for Europe last week. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza emphasized that 
the success of the American singer at 
the Metropolitan “is entirely in his own 
hands and his own throat’; that there 
is no barrier of any kind to hold him 
from this goal if in competition with 
singers of other nationalities he can 
make his services of value and impor- 
tance to the opera house; and that, so 
far as the management is concerned, 
present problems would be greatly sim- 
plified if the Metropolitan couid find in 
this country all or almost all of the 
artists it needs. 

Observers who have noted the steadily 
increasing number of American singers 
at the Metropolitan during Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s regime and the manner in 
which they have come to figure in vir- 
tually every cast, with some casts con- 
taining a majority of Americans, have 
come to regard American artists as the 
backbone of the Metropolitan’s casting 
system, irrespective of the various stars 
of other nationalities who are assigned 
the “featured” réles. In other words, 
the Americans may be said to supply 
the chief reservoir from which the casts 
are drawn. 


Most Casts 


In illustration of this it can be pointed 
out that American singers had parts in 
175 of the 189 performances given at 
the Metropolitan in the season recently 
concluded. There were a number of per- 
formances in which the casts were pre- 
ponderantly American, as_ those of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” in which four 
American singers A in a cast of 
seven; one of “Carmen,” in which seven 
ot ten principals were American (witn 
other “Carmen” representations in which 
Americans numbered six and five); of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” in which four 
in five, and three in five, were Ameri- 
eans; “Aida,” with four of the eight 
principals Americans; and of “Rigo- 
letto,” “Gioconda,” “Aida” and “L’Afri- 
caine,” in which all the women were 
Americans. 

The roster of 
season contained the 
four American artists, including sev- 
eral who were British born, as com- 
pared to seventeen Italian, fourteen Ger- 
man, five Scandinavian, five Spanish, 
three Russian, two Czecho-Slovakian, 
two French, three British (exclusive of 
several listed with Americans), one 
Greek, one Polish, two Armenian and 
two Hungarian. 

The announced list of artists for next 
season, with about the same number of 
new singers as of singers dropped, makes 
no material change in the numerical re- 
lation of the principal nationalities repre- 
sented. As already noted, several artists 
listed as American are of Canadian or 
British birth, but they have been grouped 
with native artists because their careers 


Americans in 


singers for the last 
names of thirty- 


have been made chiefly in this country 
and they are commonly referred to as 
Americans. 


Stellar Roles 


Commenting on the present status of 
the American artist in the interview 
granted MuUsICAL AMERICA, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza said: 

“American singers 
important réle in the production of 
operas at the Metropolitan, inasmuch as 
very few casts are compiled that do not 
contain one or more artists representa- 
tive of this country. This does not mean 
that Americans are confined merely to 
furnishing the background of opera, but 


Succeed in 


have assumed an 

















Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 


in some notable instances they have been 
in the fore, occupying stellar réles of 
importance. 

“American singers have proved them- 
selves to be thoroughly dependable and 
well disciplined. The conduct of a thea- 
ter that has so large and complicated a 
répertoire as the Metropolitan makes 
unusual demands upon its personnel, and 
the basis for successful codperation here 
is discipline. The American singers, 
fully realizing the seriousness of their 
share in raising and maintaining the 
Metropolitan standard, are to be thor- 
oughly relied upon and are fully equal 
in this respect also to the Europeans 
who have had long training and ex- 
perience in foreign opera houses. 

“The capacity for hard work becomes 
an individual factor and differs, of 
course, in every case; but as a rule 
Americans are always cheerfully equal 
to the task imposed upon them and are 
anxious to do their bit conscientiously 
and faithfully. 

Surprising Versatility 

“The versatility of American artists 
has been the cause of surprise and de- 
light to me, particularly inasmuch as so 
many of them do not acquire a speaking 
knowledge of the foreign languages, 
which however, appears to be but a small 





General Manager. 





Photo by Bain News Service 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


obstacle in learning and singing their 
roles in a tongue other than their mother 
tongue. 

“The Americans are particularly alert 
in. picking up foreign training from 
their foreign colleagues—in a word, the 
American artists of the Metropolitan 
realize that they have an opportunity to 
learn here at first hand and to reap the 
benefit of long years of conservatory 
training and intensive stage experience 
which have been obtained by foreign 
artists and which they have brought 
with them from their native lands and 
other opera houses. 

“Here it would be gracious and just 
to note that the attitude of the foreign 
artists toward the American is an ex- 
emplary one, he or she being ever will- 
ing to help a colleague in every possible 
way. 

“America is noted for its beautiful 
natural voices. As a whole, I believe 
the American singer, however, devotes 
a shorter period of time to studying 
than does his European brother, with 
the result that there are at times dis- 





crepancies between the two schools; but, 
realizing this, the conscientious and 
serious American never ceases to con- 


tinue to study. And the impatience of 
the American to begin a career is easily 
understood, because it is entirely in ac- 
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OR the first time since he became general manager of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company 


seventeen years ago, Giulio Gatti- 


Casazza has summed up impressions and observations of the 
American singer resulting from his experience in New York. 


In an exclusive 


interview 


given MUSICAL AMERICA. the 


Metropolitan’s chief points out the aptitude and the versatility of 


native artists and declares there is no reason why they 


cannot at- 


tain artistic eminence to compare with any imported stars. 


This is a land of beautiful voices, 


he says, and he comments 


upon the freshness of quality which, combined with alertness and 
willingness to learn from their foreign colleagues, has played a 
part in bringing notable success to many American operatic artists. 
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cord with the spirit of this 
and the quick pulse of living. 

“The same can be applied to the cul- 
ture, background and musicianship of 
the American, but these faults—if they 
can be called faults—are rapidly being 
corrected, and I cannot conceive of any 
barrier which would prevent a serious 
American operatic artist from attaining 
an artistic prominence equal to any 
European star. 

“Voices are the product of nature and 
training, and it is difficult to distinguish 
American voices from the European ex- 
cept possibly in the quality of their 
freshness. American tenors approxi- 
mate Italian voices in their quality pos- 
sibly more than they do French or Ger- 
man. 


country 





Praises Women’s V oices 


“Good women voices are more numer- 
ous than good men voices in this country. 
This is probably easily accounted for 
by the fact that American women are 
more eager to make a musical career 
than are American men. 

“American voices last just as long 
as other voices, their life being naturally 
dependent entirely upon the schooling, 


treatment, intelligence and health of the 
possessor. 

“The success of the American singer 
at the Metropolitan is entirely in his 
own hands and his own throat. There 
is absolutely no barrier whatever to his 
success. It would simplify my task im- 


mensely if I could find in this country 
almost all of the singers necessary for 
the Metropolitan; that is, singers equip- 
ped with voices, languages, repertoire 
and dramatic ability.” 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza emphasized 
the one great need of America, so far 
as its singers are concerned, is for more 
opera companies and more opera houses. 
“With only two established opera houses 
comparable to those of Europe and one 
or two traveling companies,” he said, 
“the American singer undoubtedly is 
handicapped in his own country as com- 
pared to beginners elsewhere. In this 
respect the American singer already has 
developed faster than his opportunities. 
Only with the establishment of additional 
operatic enterprises can places be found 
for all, or even a liberal proportion, of 
the singers in this country who have a 
real and recognizable talent for the lyric 
theater.” OSCAR THOMPSON. 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
GIVES $360,500 TO ARTS 


voted. on 
educational 


The Carnegie Corporation 

May 19, to support twenty 
institutions by an endowment fund of 
$360,500 to carry on experiments or 
demonstrations in the including 
music. 
Heretofore the corporation has limited 
itself to library service and adult edu- 
cation; but now, as the result of a recent 
study of art and its relation to Ameri- 
can life, the advisory group of experts 
has decided through its executive com- 
mittee that certain projects merit imme- 
diate support. 

_Among the larger grants are those of 
$50,000 each to New York University, 
Grinnell College, Hampton Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute and Wellesley Col- 
lege. Other institutions benefiting by 
the fund are the American Academy in 
Rome, which will receive $15,000; the 
American Federation of Arts, $10,000; 
Bryn Mawr College, $10,000 exclusively 


arts, 


for music; Fontainebleau School of Fine 
Arts and Music, $1,500; National Asso- 


ciation of Music Schools and Allied Arts, 
$7,500; New York Music Week Associa- 
tion, $5,000, and the People’s Chorus of 
New York, $7,500. 

On the list of the corporation’s ad- 
visors are the names of Richard Aldrich, 
David S. Smith, Harold Bauer, Lizzie 
Bliss, Otto Kinkeldey, Daniel Gregory 
Mason, Eugene A. Noble, T. Tertius No- 
ble, Frederick A. Stock and T. W. Su- 
rette, among other noted educators and 
artists. 








MUSICAL AMERICA 


May 23, 1925 





New Artists Joi Metropolitan’s Roster 
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[Continued from page 1] 


such as to establish a record without 
precedents. I also wish to thank each 
ané all of my collaborators.” 

Several of the new members of the 
company are well-known to New York 
opera-goers. Editha Fleischer, for in- 
stance, was a member of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company and was heard in vari- 


ous important leading réles. She has 
more recently appeared in William 
Wade Hinshaw’s Company as Cheru- 


bino in the English production of Moz- 
art’s “Marriage of Figaro.” 

Carmela Ponselle, the sister of Rosa 
Ponselle, for some years a member of 
the Metropolitan, has sung in concert 
and in several operatic productions in 
New York, and appeared during the past 
winter at one of the Metropolitan’s Sun- 
day Night concerts. 

Mario Basiola has been a member of 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany for two seasons, having made his 
American début in the title-réle of 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” at the Century Thea- 
ter in September, 1923. He was heard 
in leading réles that season and last 
September during the San Carlo’s en- 
gagement at the Jolson Theater. 

Lauritz Melchior created a very favor- 
able impression at Bayreuth last sum- 
mer. He has been a member of the 
Berlin State Opera for several seasons. 
The engagement of an additional Wag- 
nerian tenor is expected to prevent a 
repetition of the situation last season 
when the illness of Curt Taucher forced 
several changes of opera at the eleventh 
hour. 

Dorothea Flexer is a young mezzo- 
soprano from Allentown, Pa. She has 
been entirely trained by George Fer- 
gusson and as yet has not made a public 
appearance before a New York audience. 

Friedrich Vajda became a member of 
the Metropolitan last season as prompter 
in the German productions. He has sung 
in opera in Austria but has not been 
heard in this country. 


List of Artists: 


The complete roster for next season 
is as follows: 
Sopranos.—Frances Alda, Grace An- 


thony, Lucrezia Bori, Toti dal Monte, 
Ellen Dalossy, Yvonne D’Arle, Flor- 
ence Easton, Minnie Egener, Editha 
Fleischer (new), Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Nanette Guilford, Elvira de Hidalgo, 
Louise Hunter, Maria Jeritza, Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen, Queena Mario, Berta 


Morena, Nina Morgana, Maria Mueller, 
Frances Peralta, Rosa Ponselle, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Laura Robertson, Mar- 
cella Roeseler, Joan Ruth, Charlotte 
Ryan, Thalia Sabanieeva, Lenora 
Sparkes, Marie Sundelius, Marie Tif- 
fany and Phradie Wells. 

Mezzo-sopranos and contraltos.— 
Merle Alcock, Cecil Arden, Mary Bon- 
etti, Karin Branzell, Ina _ Bourskaya, 
Julia Claussen, Raymond Delaunois, Dor- 
othea Flexer (new), Jeanne Gordon, 
Kathleen Howard, Marie Mattfeld, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Carmela Ponselle 
(new), Ernestine Schumann  Heink, 
Marion Telva and Henriette Wakefield. 

Tenors.—Max Altglass, Angelo Bada, 
Max Bloch, Mario Chamlee, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Ralph Errolle, Miguel Fleta, Ben- 
iamino Gigli, Edward Johnson, Morgan 
Kingston, Rudolf Laubenthal, Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, Giovanni Martinelli, George 
Meader, Lauritz Melchior (new), Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, Curt Taucher and 
Armand Tokatyan. 

Baritones.—Mario Basiola (new), Ed- 
mund Burke, Louis D’Angelo, Giuseppe 
Danise, Giuseppe DeLuca, Arnold Gabor, 
Millo Picco, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Titta 
Ruffo, Carl Schlegel, Freidrich Schorr, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf, Antonio Scotti, 
Lawrence Tibbett and Clarence White- 
hill. 

Bassos.—Paola Ananian, Paul Bender, 
Michael Bohnen, Feodor’ Chaliapin, 
Adamo Didur, William Gustafson, Pom- 
»ilio Malatesta, Jose Mardones, Giovanni 
Martino, Leon Rothier, Friedrich Vajda 
and James Wolfe. 

Conductors.—Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
Artur Bodanzky, Louis Hasselmans, 
Gennaro Papi and Tullio Serafin. 

Assistant conductors.—Julius Burger, 
Giuseppe Cesati, Fausto Cleva, Riccardo 
Dellera, Antonio dell’Orefice, Carlo Ed- 
wards, Paul Eisler, Wilfried Pelletier, 
Karl Riedel and Vittorio Verse. 

Chorus Master.—Giulio Setti. 

Stage Directors—Samuel Thewman 
and Wilhelm von Wymetal. 

Stage Manager.—Armando Agnini. 

Assistant Stage Managers.—Oscar 
Sannee and Ludovico Viviani. 
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Photos—(1) by E. F. Townsend; (2) by Nickolas Muray; (4) by White; (5) by Mishkin 
1, Dorothea Flexer, Mezzo-Soprano; 2, Carmela Ponselle, Mezzo-Soprano; 3, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Tenor, as “Parsifal”; 4, Editha Fleischer, Soprano; 5, Mario Basiola, Baritone, as 
“Valentine” in “Faust” 





Premiere Danseuse and Ballet Mis- 


tress.—Rosina Galli. 


Ballet Masters.—Ottokar Bartik and 
August Berger. 

Premier Danseur.—Giuseppe Bonfig- 
lio. 


Mimes and Danseurs.—Adolph Bolm 
and Alexis Kosloff. 

Solo Danseuses.—Florence Rudolph 
and Lilian Ogden. 


NEW CANTATA IS GIVEN 


Albany Monday Musical Club Sings 
“The Great God Pan” 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 16.—The Albany 
Monday Musical Club Chorus recently 
gave, in Chancellor’s Hall, the premiére 
of a cantata, “The Great God Pan,” by 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn of Albany, or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and 
assistant musical instructor at the New 
York State College for Teachers. The 
cantata is a delightful setting of Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning’s poem. Mar- 
garet A. De Graaf, harpist, William G. 
Franke, flautist, and Franklyn Perkins, 
French horn player, took part in the 
performance. 

The chorus was also heard in seven 
other choral numbers, led by Elmer A. 
Tidmarsh, with Mrs. George D. Elwell 
as accompanist. Charles Stratton, tenor 
of New York, made his first appearance 
before an Albany audience as assisting 
artist, and made a favorable impression. 
Charles Fonteyn Manney, composer and 
editor of Boston, was his accompanist. 

Edith Rogers-Hale, soprano, and Paul 
Rose, pianist, gave a joint recital in 
Chancellor’s Hall. This was arranged by 
Mrs. William G. Rice and Mrs. Gerrit Y. 
Lansing for the benefit of the Alumni 
Association of the State Library School. 

The recently organized glee club and 
orchestra of the Albany College of 
Pharmacy, conducted by Hugh Male and 
George W. Wood, were heard by the Al- 
bany Community Chorus recently as 
intermission attractions. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 


ORCHESTRAL LEADERS TO 
CONDUCT CHAMBER WORKS 


Koussevitzky and Mengelberg Engaged 
for Composers’ League Concerts, 
Including Falla Work 


Three concerts of modern chamber 
orchestral music, the first to be con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky and the 
second by Willem Mengelberg, with 
Wanda Landowska and other artists as 
soloists, are announced for next season 
by the League of Composers. There 
will be in addition one recital of new 
chamber music. 

Mr. Koussevitzky, who appears by per- 
mission of the officers and trustees of 
the Boston Symphony, will conduct a 
program of first performances of works 
by Europeans and Americans. This will 
be the first appearance in New York by 
this leader other than with the Boston 
organization. The concert will take 
place in November. The ensemble will 
consist of picked men from the Boston 


Symphony. 
The second concert, under Mr. Men- 
gelberg’s direction, will feature “El 


Retablo,” Manuel de Falla’s marionette 
opera. Mr. Mengelberg, appearing by 
permission of the board of directors of 


the Philharmonic Society, will lead a 
group of players from the orchestra of 
that organization. Mme. Landowska 


will play the harpsichord for this work, 
which will be given its American pre- 
miéere. The miniature opera, dealing 
with an episode in the life of Don 
Quixote, has been presented in Europe 
in the stage performances given by the 
Princesse de Polignac, to whom it is 
dedicated, and in subsequent concert 
hearings. It will be presented by the 
League with full puppet regalia, with 
marionettes of two sizes and marionette 
staging, the singers taking their place 
with the orchestra. The concert will be 
given late in December. The third pro- 
gram of chamber orchestral music, de- 
tails of which are now being completed, 
will be given in February. 

The League will open its season in 


October with a recital of chamber music, 
the plans for which will be announced 
shortly. 

With its name changed to Modern 
Music, the League of Composers’ Review 
will be issued every other month during 
the music season, in October, December, 
February and April. It will present 
discriminating contemporary opinions on 
music of America and of Europe. Its 
contributors will include leading critics, 
musicians and artists. The magazine, 
which is circulated among League mem- 
bers, will also be available to the general 
public. 


“AIDA” IS CLIMAX OF 
FESTIVAL IN BOSTON 


Concert Performance of Verdi 
Opera Wins General 
Approval 


By Henry Levine 

Boston, May 18.—As a climax to 
Boston’s Civic Music Festival, Verdi’s 
“Aida” was presented in concert form 
in the Boston Opera House on May 
15 and 16. 

Honors were shared by Claire Maentz, 
whose Aida was distinguished for vocal 
richness, and by Rose Zulalian, who 
who brought opulence of voice and in- 
tensity of feeling to the réle of Amneris. 
Gladys de Almeida, as the High Priest- 
ess, sang with charm. Rulon Robison, 
formerly with the Boston Society of 
Singers, sang Radames with his wonted 
skill. H. Wellington Smith revealed his 
rich baritone voice to advantage as 
Amonasro. William Ryder sang Ram- 
phis with appropriate solemnity. James 
R. Houghton was the King, and Fred- 
erick Mulvenny the Messenger. 





The massed chorus of 300 was com- 
prised of members of the People’s 
Choral Union, Handel and Haydn So- 


ciety, Cecilia Society, Boston Square and 
Compass Club Choir, Centenary Church 
Choir, Brookline Choral Society, R. H. 
White Liberty Chorus, Mendelssohn 
Singers, Philharmonic Choral Society, 
Shepard’s Chorus, Houghton and Dut- 
ton Chorus, and various choirs of 
Greater Boston. The ballet was trained 
by Maria Paporello. Ernest L. Major 
of the Normal Art School directed the 
pageant of the Second Act. 

Much of the success of the perform- 
ance was due to the skillful and drama- 
tic conducting of George Sawyer Dun- 
ham. The costumes, staging, and light- 
ing effects were of noteworthy beauty. 

The Boston Symphony completed its 
second week of “Pop” concerts in May 
17. The programs were all well at- 
tended. Several of the evenings were 
reserved as special nights by universi- 
ties and organizations. 


Victor Artists to Continue Broadcasting 
It is the intention of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company to _ continue 
broadcasting, according to an announce- 
ment made by an official of the company 
Tuesday evening. The statement was 
made that it is neither the intention nor 
the wish of the Victor company to with- 
hold any of their great artists from the 
air, but that it will be necessary to ob- 
tain the cooperation of the artists to the 
end that they shall receive “such com- 
pensation as may be commercially prac- 
tical.” This announcement came in con- 
nection with the entrance of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company into the ra- 
dio field through the closing of a con- 
tract with the Radio Corporation of 
America, by virtue of which the Victor 
company will manufacture a combination 
phonograph and radio receiving set. 


New Hampshire Festival Held at Keene 

KEENE, N. H., May 16.—The Keene 
Festival, which is to be held here from 
May 17 to May 22, is one of the most 
ambitious musical events organized in 
this citv. George Sawyer Dunham is 
conducting the festival, which will have 
as its principal local participants the 
250 members of the Keene Chorus Club. 
The soloists for the week include Marie 
Sundelius, Jeannette Vreeland and Grac2 
Leslie, 
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| “Maiden’s Prayer” Jostles Scriabin on Public Library Shelves 
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An Exhibition of Works by New York Composers Proved a Novel Music Week Attraction, As Shown in the First Photograph. 
Below, Left, a 
Concentration of a Group of Energetic Perusers of Music. 


of Wagner to His Fellow Students. 
Her Trio of Associates 


T had been raining all 
afternoon in New York, 
a thin, depressing rain 
that resulted in an oc- 
casional sigh from the 
weary composers and 

students whose eyes alternated be- 

tween the windows of the library and 
the scores over which they were work- 
ing. In the far corner a swarthy fig- 
ure bent affectionately over a manu- 
script copy of MacDowell’s Sonata 

“Tragica,” utterly unconscious of the 

weather, but this was the exception. 

Every one else seemed to be thinking, 

“Oh, if only something would happen! 

Something to break the spell!’’ 
Downstairs the door of the Fifty- 

eighth Street Library closed with a bang, 

and dancing feet mounted the stairs to 
the music room two steps at a time. 


Readers and librarians looked up to 
catch the smile of a red-cheeked girl in 
a vermillion “slicker.” Her beauty was 
more dazzling, more cheering, than a ray 
of sunlight. And then, alack-a-day! the 
rainbow vanished and disillusionment 
set in, for she began to speak! 

“I've just had a try-out,” the stranger 
explained proudly, “to join the vaude- 
ville circuit, and I’m on the trail of some 
new dance music. My partner and I 
have a peppy act, and I saw an ad in 
the Sunday paper about something by 
Havelock Ellis, called the ‘Dance of Life.’ 














Have you got a copy of it? And is it 
in waltz or fox-trot time?” 
This, according to one of the libra- 


Line of Standees Awaits the 


rians, was the most exciting thing which 
had happened since the disappearance 
of an autographed copy of the first edi- 
tion of Sullivan’s “Lost Chord.” With 
the exception of such occasional high 
lights, afternoon tea is the wildest ex- 
citement in the day of the musical staff 
of this particular New York library. 

“Musical” is a fitting adjective to ap- 
ply to the staff. One glance at the per- 
sonnel is proof positive of this. In the 
first place, there is Dorothy Lawton, 
head of the library, who conceals, under 
a dignified exterior, a gentle sense of 
humor and an unusual musical experi- 
ence as piano pedagogue, music lecturer 
and pupil of Carl Herrmann, Sigismund 
Stojowski, John Philips and Emmanuel 
Wad. Then, too, there is Anne Luckey, 
a charming little soprano, who has been 
heard in recital. The remaining trio of 
associates is also talented, Ruth Bailey 
being an organist, Leah Roark a student 
of music teaching methods at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, and Sadie Morris 
a pianist. 


Visitors Are Old and Young 


“There are some very funny incidents 
in a public library,’’ muses Miss Lawton, 
“but as a whole there is a most intelli- 
gent group of readers. This is bound to 
be the case in a library which specializes 
in original sources rather than in books 
about music. Even our youngest readers 
have an unusual technical background. 
It is surprising to see little tots, whose 
harmony lessons could be counted on one 
hand, sit for an hour or more examining 
the wonders of a Wagner score!” 

From eight to eighty was the “aver- 
age” age of visitors to the music library 
during Music Week, when many of the 


Chance to 





SCENES IN MUSIC DIVISION OF N. Y. LIBRARY, FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET BRANCH 

Next, a Youthful Composer Explains the Wonders 
At Lower Right, Nothing Seems Able to Disturb the 
In the Inset Is Shown a Meeting of the Staff of the Library, When Dorothy Lawton, Director, Offers Suggestions to 


Borrow Favorite Scores. 


manuscripts and pictures of New York 
composers were exhibited. Everything 
from operas to songs had an opportunity 
to prove its worth by comparison or 
contrast. Two MacDowell manuscripts 
were loaned by Lawrence Gilman and 
Chalmers Clifton, while the original 
“Cherry Ripe” of Leopold Damrosch held 
a prominent place. 

It was possible from many of the 
original scores to see how various com- 
posers worked. Among the interesting 
manuscripts were Emerson Whithorne’s 
first sketch of his “New York Days and 
Nights” and an original score of his 
dance satire, “Sooner and Later,” prize 
compositions of Leopold Mannes and 
Sandor Harmati, Rubin Goldmark’s 
Negro Rhapsody and Clarence Dickin- 
son’s “Storm King” Symphony. 

Like every artistic entity, the library 
has its hobbies and its conceits. Among 
these are the curtains which adorn its 
windows, bordered with four-lined mu- 
sic staves upon which many little old- 
fashioned square notes are set. This 
library possesses an old edition of 
Torchi’s “L’Arte Musicale in Italia.” 
complete with early motets and mad- 
rigals, not met with elsewhere. 

Next to the complete edition of Purcell 
and the equally impressive one of 
Rameau, and the more modern complete- 
to-date set of Stravinsky first editions, 
the library’s chief pride is contained on 
the corner table, under glass, where one 
will find three miscellaneous, perhaps 
unimpressive pages, yellow with age and 
brittle at the corners. Further inspec- 
tion reveals them to be Dr. Arne’s 
“Favorite Pantomime Tune,” as it first 
appeared in the “Gentlemen’s and Lon- 
don Magazine,” a highly colored page 
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of an old edition of “Summer Is Icumen 
In,” and an old sheepskin manuscript of 
a postneume “Alleluja.” 

Of course, Miss Lawton and her staff 
are proud of their chamber music collec- 
tion, their opera scores and orchestral 
editions, scarcely to be compared with 
those of any other circulating library in 
the country. “Many times has the first 
proved an invaluable aid to struggling 
young string organizations which are 
feeling about for a répertoire and can- 
not afford to buy all they try,” says 
Miss Lawton. 


Service the Librarian’s Ideal 
S the Lil 


The staff specializes in Service, with 
a capital S. Before each New York 
concert the programs are posted on the 
bulletin board and orchestral scores of 
every printed number on the symphony 
programs are set aside. Opera librettos 
and scores are kept in full sight for last- 
minute glancers. Row upon row of 
miniatures are ready to be taken to con- 
certs and opera. “And it is surprising,” 
remarked one librarian, “‘to see who uses 
them—opera-goers from the Golden 
Horseshoe to the Family Circle!” 

More service is evidenced in the scrap 
books which contain all the criticisms 
from the London papers, the Musical 
Observer and the Musical Times, re- 
views by Percy Scholes and Ernest New- 
man. “And here I must mention,” in- 
terposed Miss Roark, “that Mr. Newman 
was our guest of honor at the opening 
reception of this music room last Novem- 
ber. Tea was served, and it seems to 
have established a precedent, for every 
afternoon we have a tea which any mem- 


[Continued on page 27] 
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Noted “Butterfly” to Sing in New Opera of Japan 


CDAUDVYONUOUOGNUDAUEEOAUUUTTOTORUAT GETS ESPATA OTS eee 


HERE is a quaint old custom which 

still lives in some parts of Japan 
today, and that is the business of sell- 
ing dreams. If a poor girl dreams of 
marrying a prince, she is sure to be 
visited by a royal maiden who wishes 
to buy the dream! In this way, some 
years ago, a dainty little girl of Tokio 
dreamed that she traveled around the 
world, singing to thousands of people 
in Singapore, London, Venice, Paris 
and the great cities in America which 
she found in her geography book. But 
Tamaki Miura did not sell her dream. 
She wrote it on a tiny piece of parch- 
ment in a queer Japanese code and 
pressed it along with some cherry blos- 
soms, so that it would come true. 

And it did! Nearly every country on 
the musical map has heard Tamaki 
Miura. sing in Puccini’s “Butterfly.” 
Though she has played Mimi in 
“Bohéme” and even Gluck’s Eurydice, 
Cio-Cio-San has always been her great- 
est réle—because she did not have to 
act in it, as she herself explains! 

Several years ago she visited Puc- 
cini, who was so charmed with her 
interpretation that he said it was a pity 
there were no other Japanese parts for 
her to assume. He was at work on an- 
other Oriental opera when death over- 
took him. 

But one of his countrymen, Aldo 
Franchetti, took up the cause and is 
now completing an opera “Namiko 
San,” which is to be given next season 
on a double bill with “Pagliacci.” It is 
a one-act drama, based on an old 
Japanese legend translated by Leo 


Durand. Though it is written in En- 
glish, the music throughout is distinctly 
Japanese in flavor, employing Oriental 
modes and instrumental color. 


Heroine Betrothed to Prince 


Instead of the conventional overture, 
the Prélude to “Namiko San” consists 
of a scene on the hilltop, with the hero- 











From a Painting by Beresford 
Tamaki Miura, Soprano of the San Carlo 
Opera Company 


gathering flowers and_ singing 
Japanese folk-tunes. When the curtain 
to the first scene rises, Namiko San 
comes down from the hilltop and her 
entrance is a novel one. A _ bridge 
from a box to the footlights is to be 
erected for her. It is her sixteenth 
birthday and the servants are busy pre- 
paring for the festivities. 


ine 





The comic character, a faithful old 
Servant, swishes the mop about and ac- 
complishes not a thing, except to make 
of himself a lovable character, whose 
humor later turns to mourning! His 
talk with Namiko San is interrupted by 
the entrance of a traveling Monk. 
There is a moment of silence as his eyes 
meet those of Namiko San. Delicate 
strains of music hymn the birth of love. 
But the Monk realizes that he cannot 
love her and still be faithful to his 
calling, while she likewise attempts to 
conceal her emotions, knowing full well 
that she is betrothed to the Prince. 

But the Prince is a worthless fellow; 
and the more she thinks about him, the 
more convinced Namiko San becomes of 
her love for the Monk. Before he leaves, 
she tells him that she will place a Jap- 
anese lantern in the window when she 
shall decide that she wishes to see him 
again. As he goes out, he leaves a 
rosary for her. The Prince finds the 
rosary and accuses her of unfaithful- 
ness. His anger is aroused to such an 
extent that he threatens to strangle her 
with the beads. 


A Tragic Tale 


When he has left her, Namiko San, 
who would be happy on her birthday, 
puts the light in the window and the 
traveling Monk comes to the garden. 
It is dark now and together they stand, 
hand in hand, contemplating the beauty 
of the night. In the midst of their love 
duet, the Prince steals in and is about 
to stab the Monk, when Namiko San 
spies him and stands in the way. The 
sword pierces her heart and she falls, 
a fragile flower, among the chrysanthe- 
—_ and blossoms which fill the gar- 
en. 

It is then that the Monk tells the 
Prince that he has killed his sweet- 
heart in vain, for their love was pure 
and Namiko San was ever faithful to 
her fiance in spite of his reckless ways. 
The Prince, evercome with grief at the 
realization of his deed, tells his servants 
to summon all the people from the sur- 
rounding countryside to weep over the 
body of his love. A spectacular scene 
of a Japanese wake fellows, when a 
chorus chants “Namu-ami-da! Namu- 
ami-da!” and places flowers at the head 
and feet of the dead one. 


When all have gone except the Ser- 
vant, he falls at her feet, crying bitterly 
and murmuring, “Namiko San! Namiko 
San! And she was just sixteen today. 
Alas!” Thus it ends. 


Will Study Réle Abroad 


Mme. Miura, who had told the story 
between sips of Japanese tea, mur- 
mured the last words with genuine re- 
ligious fervor. “Really,” she said, “I am 
so excited about it that I can scarcely 
wait to begin to learn my part. After 
I sing, next week, in the Evanston 
Festival I shall sail for Europe on the 
Ryndam and remain for the summer 
in France and part of the time in Italy. 
I shall have a few opera appearances 
in Venice, in all probability, and I shall 
certainly visit Puccini’s grave. A little 
while I shall spend with Ganna Walska 
in Paris and the rest of the days I shal! 
learn Namiko San and perfect my En- 
glish pronunciation of my Butterfly 
lines. 

“In New York I cannot study. There 
are always telephones and taxi-cabs, 
dinners and receptions! The only place, 
I think, to really accomplish things is 
in a quiet little villa in sunny Italy, 
where there are no friends to entertain 
you and to be entertained every minute 
of the day! And there I shall have an 
occasional inspiration to write a new 
song to add to my répertoire. You 
know there is nothing more beautiful. 
to my way of thinking, than the com- 
bination of Japanese scales and color- 
ful effects supported by Western har- 
monies.” 


Composer Adds a Word 


“IT also hope this summer,” added 
Aldo Franchetti, composer of the new 
opera, who was present at the interview, 
“that I shall find rest and quietude in 
which to put the finishing touches on 
‘Namiko San.’ Even in so short an 
opera as this, there are many fine 
points which require time and thought 
to perfect. It is perhaps for the very 
reason of its concentrated action that 
one-act dramas must give more atten- 
tion to details. And I still have sev- 
eral colorful effects to insert in the arias 
of Namiko San.” a) 

“If only Namiko San can do justice 
to the réle!” murmured Mme. Miura in 
a modest little voice, and so saying she 
poured three more cups of delicious tea 


and talked of sundry other things. 
H. M. MILLER. 





Rudolph Ganz Puts “Mr. St. Louis” on Musical Map 


MINA 


DULY SVSADLELE ATA 


fp again Rudolph Ganz has felt 
the lure of the Swiss mountains 
calling him back to the scene of his 
early childhood. After his perennial 
success as conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, he longs to scale the Matter- 
horn and, as the poet says, “turn rodent 
in a Swiss chalet.” Before he sailed on 
May 9, with Mrs. Ganz, to visit the 
villa of his father and see his son, the 
generation “before and after,” he stopped 
in New York long enough to tell a few 
interesting anecdotes about the past sea- 
son in St. Louis. 

“You know,” he said, “that in our 
city only one encore is allowed an artist. 
Well, after Mario Chamlee had completed 
his quota he was recalled and it became 
necessary to placate the audience in 
some way. And, furthermore, requests 
had come in for him to sing my song, 
‘Memory,’ so I turned and said, ‘It is 
generally acknowledged that the music 
of conductors is not music. Hence we 
shall not be breaking the rules of the 
house in giving ‘Memory.’ ” 

The spice of life, according to Mr. 
Ganz, is contained in the backstage 
criticisms which follow a concert. ‘“Per- 
haps, the most unusual remark which 
was ever made to any conductor in the 
world behind the scenes was that which 
followed my last concert of the season in 
St. Louis. A woman came rushing up 


to me and said, ‘Oh, Mr. Ganz, you have 
the most beautiful left leg I have ever 
seen. I was non-plussed, to say the 
least, but I managed to count ten and 
ask what was the matter with the right 
one!’ 

Mr. Ganz takes pleasure in announc- 


ing that he has set a definite date for 
his suicide. “And that,” he explains, 
“shall be the day upon which I lose my 
sense of humor. Humor is the only 
weapon with which to meet the world 
successfully. The greatest asset for a 
young artist is not to be bothered by 
the destructive words of vitriolic critics. 
Humor goes hand in hand with cheer- 
fulness and optimism, the panacea for 
all ills. It is, in fact, one of the pri- 
mary necessities in a musician’s life 
today, if he wishes to live against the 
grain of modern music in its most un- 
couth forms, with its mad desire for 
percussion!” 

By this Mr. Ganz does not refer to 
jazz but rather to ultra modern tricks. 
“There is much jazz in good music and 
likewise much good music in jazz. If 
you listen to it while you eat, it is only 
mildly disturbing and if you listen while 
you dance, it is inspiring, and as an 
artistic expression, it is welcome because 
it has finally created a serious, profes- 
sional attitude by its development into 
the longer forms. After all, the progress 
from a Strauss waltz to a good jazz 
symphony is parallel to evolution within 
the strictest realms of classical music.” 


Children Love Fox-Trot 


When Mr. Ganz announced at one of the 
children’s concerts recently that he was 
going to play a fox-trot, many little boys 
threw their hats into the air and yelled 
with ecstasy. Mr. Ganz put up his hand. 
“IT play it,” he said, “not because it is 
a fox-trot but because it is good music.” 
This was the proverbial bucket of cold 
water but it failed to lessen their enjoy- 
ment of the “gentlemanly jazz” per- 
formance which followed. 

Mr. Ganz is averse to the general use 
of tin pans, cow bells, dishes, clusters, 
thundersticks and braying asses as 
means of musical expression but yet he 
relishes popular music because it is 
filled in with these many instruments 
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Photo by Strauss-Peyton 
Rudolph Ganz, Conductor of St. Louis 
Symphony 


as against the old form of a single bass 
note with a scanty treble. “It is so far 
superior to the saccharine, strumming 
little melodies of the nineteenth century 
that it can scarcely be considered in 
the same line of evolution.” 

The sudden outburst of enthusiasm on 
the part of children for owning trumpets 
and trombones is prophetic of a fine mu- 
sical future for America, according to 
Mr. Ganz. “It is filling the child’s heart,” 
he says, “with something better than 
movie plots and morbid news headlines. 
It is fortifying him against crime waves 





and the superficialities of the social 
régime. 
teethed upon a wailing saxophone, the 
symbol of cheerful abandon, than upon 
the death rattle!” 

The outstanding success of the last 
season for the St. Louis Symphony was 
the double series of concerts for chil- 
dren, an achievement of which the city 
is so proud that the Board of Education 
has appropriated public funds for a 
sefies of five concerts next season. This, 
together with the Symphony’s own chil- 
dren’s concerts, makes it possible for 
many young people who would not other- 
wise have an opportunity to hear good 
music, to get an early background in 
the classics. 

“At every concert,” says Mr. Ganz, 
“they sing with the orchestra, not simple 
patriotic songs, but real art songs, 
which I direct, modifying their dy- 
namics and giving them lessons in mu- 
sical interpretation. Then we have 
demonstrations of musical instruments, 
from the violin and piano to the sand- 
paper and lion’s roar. These last I al- 
ways explain are used by ultra-moderns 
to hide the poverty of their ideas. If 
modern music advances as rapidly next 
year, they will probably be using the 
cat’s meow!” 

On tour Mr. Ganz finds the children’s 
concerts pathetic in their appeal. I: 
Jackson, Miss., after the concert thi: 
season a mother told him that her littl: 
girl was so excited that she clutched 
her and said, “Oh, look mother, there’: 
Mr. St. Louis!” Many of the childre: 
had never heard a concert before and 
were awe-stricken. And, what is mors 
surprising, the young folks’ series ar: 
more heavily attended than the adult 
performances. This shows marvelous 
progress and is an excellent guarante 
for the next generation’s musical appre- 
ciation. 

“A women’s committee of 100 has re 
cently created an auxiliary for the Sym 
phony Society, raising $11,000 in thre: 
weeks. And this was undoubtedly du 
to the enthusiasm of the children at 
home. If some of the newspaper critic: 
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Paris Opera Gives 
New Biblical Work 


WUQUUNUUNUOOTUEOOGANUAOOOOOAGAEAAOOUAOOOTAGAOAOUAUEEEAUOOU AE AAOU AEGAN! 


PaRIS, May 3.—The world premiére 
of Antoine Mariotte’s three-act lyric 
tragedy, “Esther, Princess of Israel,” 
the libretto by André Dumas and Saint 
Charles Leconte, took place at the Opéra 
on the evening of April 29. The work, 
which is one of considerable importance, 
is in the same style as the same com- 
poser’s “Salomé,” the theatrical value 
of which is undeniable, and the violence, 
the fury and, above all, the scene of the 
massacre of the Amelikites are all ex- 
cellently done. The scene in which 
Mardochee proclaims the eternity of 
Israel, which Aman would exterminate; 
the finale of the first act where Esther 
and Mardochee sing the glory of Israel, 
together with the finale of the third act, 
are all of the highest interest. 

The second act was less effective, as 
the action dragged and the music 
was subdued in mood and somewhat 
stern in character. The theme of the 
libretto is as follows: Esther has been 
brought up by Mardochee in the hope 
of one day becoming the savior of Israel. 
In the meanwhile Assuerus, having re- 
pudiated his favorite, Vashti, is desirous 
of wiping her from his memory. He 
accordingly has brought before him all 
the maidens of his entire kingdom and 
among these is Esther, whom he chooses. 
The Amelikite minister, Aman, would 
exterminate all the Israelites, but 
Esther, braving the edict, presents her- 
self before the King, whom she fasci- 
nates and obtains favor for her com- 
patriots. Not content with this favor, 
she also compasses the death of Aman 
and all the enemies of her people, and, 
triumphant, goes in to the King amidst 
the death cries of the Amelikities. 

The opera was brilliantly sung by 
Yvonne Gall in the title réle, Paul Franz 
as Mardochee and M. Rouard as As- 
suerus, the remaining rdéles being as- 
sumed by M. Duclos and Mlle. Denya. 
RuhImann conducted with finesse and 
brought out all the beauties of the score. 

RENE ADLER. 





Hallé Orchestra  Self-Supporting, 


Hamilton Harty Reports 


LONDON, May 1.—Hamilton Harty of 
the Hallé Orchestra, Manchester, re- 
ports that although no final statement 
can be made to the public at the moment 
concerning the financial result of the 
season just ended, it is certain that no 
loss will be recorded. Thus for the past 
four seasons Hamilton Harty has 
brought the Hallé Orchestra through a 
series of weekly symphony concerts in 
Manchester and hundreds of concerts in 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, Ireland and 
elsewhere without financial loss. There 
is no parallel to this elsewhere in En- 
gland, and it is doubtful whether such 
a thing is even attempted elsewhere in 
Europe. It is to be noted that the Hallé 
gives excellent programs with an orches- 
tra of eighty to one hundred players 
and rehearses adequately. The four con- 
certs promoted in London by this organ- 
ization during the past season (the first 
Since the war) proved it to be the equal 
of the best orchestras in London, and 
many thought quite the best orchestra in 
the kingdom. During the past season 
also the Manchester Corporation voted 
a sum of £1,000 for the purpose of pro- 
moting a series of six concerts with 
Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestra 
at specially low charges for admission 
and at which half the accommodation 
was reserved for school children. These 
proved so successful that it is announced 
today that the number will be increased 
to ten next season and that the corpora- 
tion grant has been increased to £1,500. 

H. S. GORDON. 





Copenhagen Holds Music Festival 


COPENHAGEN, May 1.—The first Dan- 
ish Music Week which has been cele- 
brated in several years is now being 
held here. There will be concerts of old 
and modern Danish music in symphony 
concerts and the opera. Chamber music 
and solo recitals will also be given, in 
which the programs will consist of native 
works. Karl Nielsen, perhaps the best 
known of the modern Danish composers, 
is the general director of the festival 
and will conduct several of the concerts. 


New Opera Adds to Ravel's gen 
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Maurice Ravel and His New Opera, “L’Enfant et les Sortiléges”: 
Drawing Room; Scene 2, in the Garden, 
Portrait of the Composer and a Drawing of the 


Musicale” 


ARIS, May 1.—Interest in the work 

and personality of Maurice Ravel, 
who at the age of fifty, is the accepted 
dean of the modernists has been hight- 
ened here by the recent production of 
his new opera “L’Enfant et les Sor- 
tiléges” and the news that the Metro- 
politan in New York is finally to produce 
his earlier opera “L’Heure Espagnole.” 
There have been several Ravel festivals 


Above, Scene 1, In the 
Below Is a 


“La Revue 


from “Le Courrier Musical”; 
Ravel Orchestra, from 


recently both here and in London and, 
it is rumored, that if Ravel should go 
to New York for the production of his 
work at the Metropolitan, there may also 
be a Ravel festival in New York. 
The first scene of “L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges” which, as reported’ in 
MUSICAL AMERICA, a few weeks ago, 
takes place in the home of the child who 
is the hero of the dream fantasy. The 
story by Colette Willy, known as a 


STO 


German Festival Prices Equal 
American Standard 


RICES for the German festivals 

this year will be as high and 
in some cases higher than those 
prevalent at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, according to the 
latest schedule of seat sales re- 
ceived from abroad. The Bay- 
reuth Festival has announced a 
price of $10 a seat for the Wagner 
operas to be given there this 
summer and the Munich Festival 
prices are almost as high. For the 
Wagner operas in Munich, which 
will be given in the Prinz-Regenten- 
theater, there is a uniform price of 
$5 a seat, since the auditorium is 
an amphitheater. The prices in 
the Residenztheater, for the Mo- 
zart operas, are scaled according 
to the location of the seats and run 
from $9 for the stage boxes to 
$1.50 for the topmost balcony, 
which is the third tier above the 
boxes. 





novelist and playwright in Paris as 
Mme. Colette, is of the type of “The 
Blue Bird” or Richard Strauss’ latest 
ballet “Schlagobers.” In the first act 
the inanimate objects in the room come 
to life and make the child realize his 
naughtiness. 

The second scene, where he runs away 
from them into the garden and is pur- 
sued by the squirrels and birds he has 
tortured, has an almost Barriesque 
quality. But the interp.etation of the 
dream, which Mme. Colette makes ob- 
vious and Ravel further emphasizes in 
his music, is distinctly Freudian. 

Ravel’s music in this is analytical 
rather than descriptive and is a perfect 
complement to the poem. The work has 
been an enormous success at Monte 
Carlo and will be given in Paris next 
season, and, it is hoped, if ‘L’Heure 
Espagnole” is a success, at the Metro- 
politan later in New York. 





Former Boston Leader Feted in Vienna on Eightieth Birthday 


HAUT EEUTA TEAL ETA AEE 


IENNA, April 30.—Wilhelm Gericke, 

former conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, who has been living for many 
years in one of the most beautiful 
quarters of Vienna, recently received the 
congratulations of Vienna musicians on 
his eightieth birthday anniversary. He 
received visitors in his apartment, which 
overlooks the splendid park of the 
Modena Palace. 

This old man is not really old; his 
spirit and his body have remained 
amazingly young, and the manner in 
which Gericke speaks is that of a sober 
and mature man, but not that of an 
octogenarian. And what Gericke knows 
to tell puts us back over a period which 
seems to have been overtaken by the 
frantic speed of the present and which 
nearly becomes the present through the 
temper of the narrator. 

Gericke was borne in Prague on April 
18, 1845. A pupil of Dessoff, he left the 
Vienna Conservatory in 1865. His ac- 
tivity as a conductor commenced in 
Laibach, the then capital of the Austrian 
province, Carniola, and led him via 
Kroustadt, Basel and Pest to the Vienna 
Imperial Opera in 1874. Already in the 
first months of his Vienna work Gericke 
was confronted with a great task: he 
had to substitute for Herbeck, who had 
prepared the rehearsals for the first per- 
formance of Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” and he was intrusted with the 
honor of conducting for the first time 
this opera, which has since become world 
renowned. 


A Friend of Famous Musicians 


It is but natural that Goldmark and 
Gericke came to esteem each other in 
their mutual work and that these two 
remained friends during their whole life- 
time. But Gericke was also fortunate 
enough to get into close spiritual touch 
with Richard Wagner, who had come to 
perform his Paris version of “Tann- 
hauser” for the first time in Vienna. 
On the occasion of a rehearsal in Wag- 
ner’s lodgings in the Hotel Imperial 


Gericke had to play the piano part. 

In the same year Verdi had also come 
to Vienna to perform his ‘‘Requiem.” 
It was again Gericke who had taken off 
the Italian’s hands part of the rehearsal 
work and who prepared the work with 
the singers, Mmes. Holz and Waldmann 
and the tenor Massini. In 1876 the 
opera “Die Makkabar” of Rubinstein 
was allotted to Gericke. Rubinstein 
stayed in Vienna for the whole time 
necessary to rehearse his work, and thus 
Gericke had many opportunities of en- 
joying Rubinstein’s personal and artistic 
qualities. 

What immense work Gericke’s was 
during the first years of his activities 
in Vienna may be seen from the follow- 
ing facts. He was obliged to undertake 
the execution of the evening répertoire 
during the weeks while Hans Richter 
was in London or Bayreuth, and there 
was a period of nine weeks where 
Gericke was seen at the conductor’s stand 
evening after evening. 

Later Gericke undertook, as Edmund 
Kremser’s successor, the management of 
the concerts of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde in Vienna and continued 


this work till 1884. During that time 
Gericke also met Liszt (1881). Liszt 
was obliged to conduct one of his 


own works during the Passion Week 
every year. At that time Liszt agreed 
to attend the concert, but refused to 
conduct because of his poor health. 
Liszt played the “Dante” Symphonie to 
Gericke on the piano and Gericke per- 
formed it afterward. After the concert 
the well-known music patron Standhart- 
ner gave a supper, and after the supper 
Liszt improvised in a dark’ adjoining 
room for more than an hour. 

In 1884 Mr. Higginson, a pupil of 
Epstein’s asked Gericke whether he 
would undertake the management of the 
Boston Symphony, which had _ been 
started in 1881. Gericke was ready to 
accept this offer and was from 1884 
until 1889 at the head of that organiza- 
tion. 

The question as to how the mainte- 
nance of that ogchestra should be covered 
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was solved by Gericke by going on tour 
during the winter for one week every 
month (say to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and so on) and in the spring 
to the West. By this arrangement a 
twelve months’ engagement of the whole 
orchestra was made possible, and the 
fact of the fixed engagement was the 
foundation for the artistically eminent 
importance which this body of artists 
under Gericke’s management obtained 
while still in its babyhood. 


Heads Boston Forces 


Gericke took care that the first stands 
were occupied by musicians equal to 
the dignity of the young orchestra, and 
thus there were among his concert- 
masters no lesser personalities than 
Franz Kneisel, the Spaniard Arbos, a 
pupil of Joachim, and Willy Hess. 

While Gericke was again conducting 
the association concerts in Vienna from 
1890 to 1895, his successors in Boston 
were Nikisch and Emil Paur. The years 
from 1898 to 1906 were again a triumph 
for the Boston orchestra under him. 
Gericke considers that period of his 
artistic activity the most beautiful and 
the most profitable of his life, but also 
the most fatiguing. The task which he 
was to perform comprised 108 concerts 
each season, three rehearsals each week 
and a public rehearsal each Saturday. 
In each season about twenty novelties 
were played, which Gericke carefully 
wrote down in a book and which offer 
a survey of 1300 concerts. 

A nervous breakdown, in consequence 
of his immensely strenuous work, dur- 
ing his second period in Boston caused 
him to resign in 1906 and to move to 
Vienna. That exhaustion was soon fol- 
lowed by a perfect restoration and 
agility of body and mind which has re- 
mained unimpaired up to this very hour 
in quite a wonderful manner. And thus 
the musical world is celebrating the 
eightieth anniversary of the birth of an 
artist who was a friend and collaborator 
of Wagner, Liszt,. Verdi, Rubinstein, 
Brahms and Goldmark. 

Dr. ROBERT KONTA, 
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Intellectual Old-Fogyism and Artistic 
Progress—Texas Political Axe De- 
scends on Neck of Musicians—Fearful 
Battle Rages Between Divas in Vienna 
—How a Forebear of N. Y. Dean of 
Critics Enshrined Gilbert and Sullivan 
Tradition—A Boston Scribe Ruminates 
on Her Operatic Past and Future— 
How Matrimony Disturbed the Peace 
of Peter Ilyitch—Chicago Rises to De- 
fend Her Civic Forces—Musical Epi- 
curean Aims Gentle Barbs at the One- 
Arm Lunch System 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Music can thrive only in an atmos- 
phere of enlightenment. 

A community steeped in intellectual 
darkness never supports any artistic 
enterprise. 

Therefore it is important to musicians 
that the torch of education be carried to 
every outpost in our country. 

I told you recently of the startling 
action of the Tennessee legislators who 
have adopted a law prohibiting the 
teaching of evolution—the main prin- 


ciple of which is accepted by every scien- 
tist and every human being of intelli- 
gence in our civilized world. 

I also pointed out an absurd piece of 
censorship in Tennessee. 

And now a high school teacher in Day- 
ton, Tenn., has been actually arrested 
for teaching evolution. 

Florida is also flirting with a similar 
anti-evolution bill and in nine other 
States, Mississippi, Georgia, West Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Iowa, Illinois, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Oregon and Arizona, 
strong movements are under way to 
squelch liberal scientific thought. 

The musicians and other intelligent 
forces in these States may have a word 
on the subject. 

I have no doubt of the outcome. 

To give a view of the other side of 
the shield. Rudolph Ganz told me the 
other day of the amazing attendance at 
concerts in tiny university towns. 

A community of 3000, including the 
University population, frequently turns 
out 4000 strong to hear the St. Louis 
Symphony. This seeming impossibility 
is accomplished by the attendance of the 
music-lovers from the surrounding terri- 
tory—in a word, the university spirit has 
civilized the whole country around. Mr. 
Ganz mentioned half a dozen towns of 
this degree of culture. 

No danger of the people in these 
places submitting to medieval laws! 


* * * 


I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if these 
same lawmakers in Tennessee, Georgia 
and Mississippi attempted to make it a 
capital crime for anyone to play com- 
positions by Debussy, Wagner, Strauss, 
Rimsky, in fact any music later than 
Arne. 

The hope lies in the fact that these 
lawmakers are probably innocent of all 
knowledge of the existence of these com- 
posers. 

* * * 

Whack! 

The wrath of Texas musicians has 
fallen on the Governor, Mrs. Ferguson, 
who wiped out the Music Department 
of the State University. 

No mercy is shown by The Musicale 


of Texas, which is the official organ of 
the Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
the Music Teachers’ Association and 
Music Merchants’ Association. 

If there had been any real need for 
this “pinchbeck economy,” The Musicale 
declares, the musicians of Texas would 
have yielded meekly. 

As it stands, the deliberate destruction 
of the University’s Music Department 
by the Governor is described as “an af- 
front to those who are mindful of the 
place of art and culture.” 

“The Governor’s plea for the need of 
retrenchment, the cloak under which the 
fatal assault was delivered, is not only 
specious and unwarranted, but is a tax 
upon the credulity of the most chari- 
table,” exclaims the editor. 

“No sooner had the blue pencil per- 
formed its ignoble and fell designs than 
Lieut.-Gov. Miller, Speaker Satterwhite 
and the chairmen of the appropriations 
committees of the House and of the 
Senate denied in the press of the State, 
severally, the need of any eliminations 
or parings to make the biennial ex- 
penditures come well within the scope 
of expected revenues.” 

It is good to see this spunky stand of 
the Texas musicians against such polit- 
ical impudence. 

In no way will the action of the Gov- 
ernor reflect on the musicians of Texas, 
for those of us who have been in close 
contact with Texas organizations know 
that the State’s musical movement is in 
intelligent and competent hands. 

Every musician in the country will 
regret that Texas politicians have aimed 
this blow at music. 

The only consolation is that Election 
Day will soon roll around. 

* * 

Commenting on the excellent choice 
of our own Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” for a recent radio 
program a writer named “Interference” 
makes this innocent observation: 

“America gives a very warm hearing 
to British works. Vaughan Williams’ 
London Symphony, for example, pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Trustees, has 
been performed upwards of fifty times 
in the States by one orchestra alone. 
there is undoubtedly a feeling on that 
side that some reciprocity with regard 
to major works by American composers 
is desirable. The British Broadcasting 
Company is in a unique position in being 
able to exercise this function.” 

This is the proper spirit of good will. 

I trust my British friends will go stil! 
further and not be satisfied with fifty 
radio performances of compositions by 
Dr. Kelley and other Americans. 

Otherwise we must retaliate with a 
heinous revenge—by playing a British 
Symphony over our radio fifty (50) 
times. 

Incidentally the loyal conductor who 
has performed such a friendly service (1 
mean this seriously) for the British 
composer might help along a worthy 
American composer by playing an ac- 
ceptable American symphonic work at 
least twenty-five (25) times. 

* * 


I cannot guarantee the cabled versions 
of the Battle of the Vienna Opera, with 
Mme. Jeritza on one side and Mme. 
Olszewska on the other, but it does ap- 
pear on the surface as if the Jeritza- 
Gigli encounter at the Metropolitan has 
already been outdone. 

Late radio and cable despatches from 
Vienna tell of the cancellation of the 
engagement of the diva Olszewska “for 
unseemly behavior.” 

It appears that last week the rival 
singers were singing in “Die Walkiire.” 
While Madame of the difficult name was 
singing Mme. Jeritza “raised her voice 
in animated conversation in the wings, 
her voice being audible to the audience.” 

The louder Olszewska sang, the louder 
Jeritza talked. 

This is the Associated Press version 
of the rumpus. 

Finally, while still singing at the top 
of her voice, Olszewska jumped over to 
the wings and made a flying leap for 
Jeritza, swinging a blow a la Firpo; 
and, like Firpo, she missed Jeritza, but 
hit an innocent bystander. 

The Vienna public promptly split itself 
up into two camps. 

Last year, you remember, Alfred 
Piccaver, the young American tenor who 
is such a strong favorite in Vienna, split 
Alt Wien when he opposed Mme. Jeritza 
after sundry clashes on the stage, and 
at that time the coffee houses buzzed 
with stories of the tenor-soprano war. 

This year it seems as if a great many 
Viennese took the side of Olszewska, 
“realizing she acted under extreme 
provocation.” 

So, at this writing, the management 
of the Vienna Opera is reconsidering 


Olszewska’s dismissal. Several distin- 
guished singers in the company have 
threatened to resign unless Olszewska is 
reinstated. 

In the meanwhile Beniamino Gigli has 
been singing in Berlin, safely separated 
by many miles from Mme. Jeritza. Gigli, 
you remember, quite accidently wrought 
some physical damage on Jeritza in a 
“Fedora” performance, with the result 
that Maria made her plaintive appeal 
to the audience to the effect “This bad 
man hurt me!” Beniamino denied with 
fifty varieties of emphasis that he had 
intentionally hurt Madame. 

I don’t think the New York public has 
ever decided just who was to blame in 
that historic conflict, so 1 suppose pos- 
terity will be obliged to remain in the 
same darkness in this newest episode in 
the agitated life of Mr. Gatti’s blond 
diva. 

* 7 * 

It is not generally known that the 
father of the distinguished critic, W. J. 
Henderson, was so intimately connected 
with the beginning of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera in America. Mr. Henderson 
revived the subject last week in discuss- 
ing his chance meeting with James C. 
Duff. 

In the late ’seventies this Duff 
plodded wearily from manager to man- 
ager with a book under his arm and 
was turned away with scorn, not to say 
contumely. This book was the vocal 
score of “H. M. S. Pinafore,” which Duff 
had discovered in England and bought 
for a few shillings. 

Finally, after a long series of rebuffs, 
Duff met William Henderson, who was 
the lessee of the Eagle Theater on 
Thirty-third Street and Sixth Avenue, 
where a department store stands today. 

Mr. Henderson was a daring soul, 
and he promptly made an arrangement 
with Mr. Duff. Boston had already 
tasted the delights of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, and, thanks to Mr. Henderson, the 
New York production was made possible. 

There was no international copyright 
or any other rights, for this was long 
before the days of the Society of Authors 
and Composers, reproducing-piano and 
phonograph rights and such things. 

The “Pinafore” craze began. 

We all know of the immense success 
of this gem. At one time five theaters 
performed the operetta in New York 
City alone, while over the country scores 
of professional and amateur ensembles 
presented it. 

Eventually the famous manager of the 
Savoy Theater of London, R. D’Oyly 
Carte, came over here and became asso- 
ciated with William Henderson. The 
Standard Theater of New York became 
the home of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Incidentally, “Princess Ida,” by all 
tradition a failure, despite the nobility 
and fineness of its score and book, was 
saved from a complete débacle only a 
couple of weeks ago in New York City 
when two stage hands took over the 
production. 

“Princess Ida” ran one month, closing 
last Saturday night. This is not the day 
for such delicate satire, which pre- 
supposes an intimate knowledge of Al- 
fred Tennyson’s poem. 

* * ok 


Will Boston revive her opera? And, 
more important, if she does, will she 
support it better than she has in the 
past? 

Speaking through the medium of her 
grand old man of musical criticism, 
Philip Hale, new Boston is ruminating 
over past glories and wondering about 
ie sanese of opera in this present-day 

ub. 

“Ah, if one only had the courage to 
write the esthetic and social history of 
the Boston Opera Company from the 
beginning to the end!” sighs Philip Hale. 

“What an entertaining little book it 
would be! But the edition would neces- 
sarily be limited and privately printed, 
sold, like Mr. Herkimer Johnson’s 
colossal work, only to subscribers. 

“Even then the writer might be 
obliged to leave Boston, sporting false 
whiskers and between trains!” 

Then Mr. Hale muses and recalls some 
artists: Leon Sibiriakoff, Alda, Melis, 
Claussens, Conti, Nielsen, Schwarz, Bak- 
lanoff, Mattfeld, Jadlowker, Huddy, Lip- 
kowska, Constantino, Fornari, Tavec- 
chia, Letol, Nordica and the versatile 
Henry Russell. 

“It would be an unprofitable task to 
give reasons why the company was dis- 
banded,” observes Mr. Hale discreetly, 
“Mr. Jordan was discouraged; he had 
every reason to be, for he had main- 
tained the existence of the opera at a 
great cost, and others were not willing 
to assist in large measure, much less re- 
lieve him wholly of the burden. 

“He had other reasons for discourage- 


ment, reasons that are known to all 
those who are intimately acquainted 
with the story of the undertaking from 
the modest beginning to the pretentious 
and extravagant ending. 

“The question comes up frequently: 
Can Boston support opera for a season 
of more than two weeks? 

“Would the supporters be contented 
with singers of moderate ability, with 
simple stage settings and a comparative- 
ly small orchestra? 

“The sanguine say, ‘Yes.’ 

“The more experienced say, ‘No.’ 
After all, opera, even when it is given 
in only a fairly satisfactory manner, Is 
a luxury. The moving pictures and the 
radio are enough for the great ma- 
jority.” 

* * * 

A brochure written by Kashkin, the 
musician, author and critic, and thought- 
fully reviewed by Olin Downes, makes 
the world acquainted for the first time 
with the facts of Tchaikovsky’s mar- 
riage. 

The composer did not marry Antonina 
Ivanovna Milyukova, a piano pupil at 
the Moscow Conservatory, because of 
any overpowering affection for her, nor 
because of any other such circumstances. 

It happened, at the time that the 
young woman projected herself on him 
and declared her passion that he was 
composing the music to Tatiana’s letter 
for his opera after Pushkin, “Eugen 
Onegin.” 

Now in this letter, you know, Tatiana 
declares her passion for the man of the 
world. So Tchaikovsky, absorbed in his 
creation, suddenly plunged into the mar- 
riage with the importuning Antonina. 

Tchaikovsky had only one consuming 
interest in life—art. Women meant 
nothing to him. But it seems that the 
young woman, a pretty girl of no par- 
ticular distinction, entered the scene at 
exactly the right moment. 

For years, you remember, Tchaikov- 
sky maintained an ideal friendship with 
the widow von Meck, whose liberality 
made it possible for him to pursue his 
art without wordly care, and to whom 
he never spoke a word in his life. 

Twenty days after his precipitous 
marriage, Tchaikovsky fled from his 
home. His mind was in a state of col- 
lapse. The medical authorities decided 
that the composer should never again 
see his wife. 

Mr. Downes has secured a translation 
of Kashkin’s memoir from J. A. Joffe. 

However, Downes prints only a limited 
account of the fascinating narrative and 
then suddenly stops, 4 la the Saturday 
Evening Post, with the remark: .- 

“Incidents that followed this unhappy 
union and the confession which an im- 
pulsive moment at last wrung from 
Tchaikovsky will be related next week.” 

ok * 


Chicago will not surrender her opera, 
despite all the scoffers and the opposi- 
tion of the “greatest newspaper in the 
world.” A little matter of a deficit of 
$399,000 does not seem to disturb the 
regiment of Chicagoans who are guaran- 
tors. 

Chicago’s judgment is sound. 

Eliminate the opera and the city loses 
one of her most valuable civic assets. 

The deficit is a trifling sum if the 
opera project is weighed on material 
scales; the material gain is so obvious 
that even a case-hardened business man 
must appreciate the value of having a 
great opera company in the city. 

The less tangible, but even more im- 
portant, reason why Chicago should sup- 
port her opera is that the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association is an altruistic, artis- 
tic organization. 

To forsake such an enterprise on ac- 
count of some silly and easily corrected 
defects in management, and because of 
a money loss, would be a blow at the 
musical prestige of the great Western 
metropolis. 

What is more to the point, the Chicago 
Company announces that it will produce 
two American operas next season—which 
is in itself a lively demonstration of 
spirit and good sense. 


* ok * 
Musicians of the past have been 
notorious bon vivants. Cuisine and art 


have always been irrevocably united. 

Your old time musician in America was 
a keen judge of cookery. He referred t: 
the cities of the United States not s 
much in terms of geography as by ths 
names of favorite restaurants. He 
gloried in Chicago and Cincinnati, shud 
dered at the thought of Atlanta, gloate: 
over the fleshpots of New Orleans and 
almost fainted at the idea of a tour i: 
flavorless New England. 

Editor Carlos Salzedo of Holus revives 
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this redolent topic in the latest issue of 
this number. Mr. Salzedo mourns the 
absence of American palate. 

“In France,” delares Mr. Salzedo, “it 
would be trite to say that cooking is a 
fine art. In America we can afford to 
repeat it. Nobody is apt to find it out 
in a country where the majority is quite 
content to take its meals standing in a 
drug-store (of all sinister places) in 
front of a fountain smelling of dirty 
water, or in a restaurant that looks like 
a bathroom giving the food a repugnant 
suggestion of toothpaste, sponges and 
soap, or in a kind of eating machine 
where food after being imprisoned in a 
wall is granted amnesty by a small coin. 

. ££ -@ 


“But what could you expect in a land 
where eating and drinking have always 
been more or less subjet to puritanical 
restrictions? No wonder that America 
has been very backward musically, where 
a Volstead could sway a whole nation 
from wit-giving wine to ice-cream sodas 
—so bad for the stomach! 

Subscribing to the old adage that 
‘anything worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,’ since we eat we ought to 
eat well. Anything worth doing is also 
worth enjoying. Art always implies 
selection and enjoyment. It is aristo- 
cratic. It takes infinite pains to produce 
and infinite leisure to enjoy the result. 
It never hurries. Our quick-lunch system 
is to the art of Brillat-Savarin what 
journalism is to literature. 


* * * 


Continues the composer-harpist-editor : 

“It may seem unchivalrous for one 
born in France—in the region made fa- 
mous by its moules marinieres—to make 
comparisons (always odious it is said) 
with a country of quick-lunches, which is 
also the country of his adoption. Each 
nation has its own genius. America’s 
is not in the kitchen. I do not under- 
estimate her great qualities in pointing 
out her ineptness as a gastronomical 
and musical creator. For I am here not 
concerned with the quantities of great 
music greatly presented, which may be 
heard in New York, nor with the ex- 
cellent and expensive dinners evolved by 
French chefs. That is another interest- 
ing story! 

“American gastronomy and American 
orchestration suffer, it seems to me, from 
a lack of intellectual audacity. The 
tepid instruction of our music schools is 
very like the flavorless food of our chain 
restaurants. The greatest function of a 
teacher is surely to stimulate the stu- 
dent’s imagination and to excite him to 
independent search. The imparting of 
facts is the A B C of the art of teaching. 
_ “In the matter of eating, to nourish 
is really a minor function of food. It is 
perhaps practical to eat at an Automat. 

“It may keep the worker alive at a 
small cost. But just to go on living is 
so unimportant. In France, the least 
little bouchon exhales an exciting aroma. 
The mouth waters, the eyes brighten, 
the mind stirs. It is in these sympa- 
thetic eating places of France that most 
intellectual and artistic questions are 
discussed—to say nothing of the immor- 


tal soul! Poetry and problems would 
break in the brittle atmosphere of 
Childs’. 


_“Kach country’s culinary idiosyncra- 
cles seem curiously in keeping with her 
musical ones. (Here, if you please, we 
leave genius out of the question). 
France’s music like her cooking, shows 
a nice sense of proportion. Its erring 
is on the side of over-niceness, perhaps. 

“About English music there is a cer- 
tain flavor of boiled mutton, mostly 
without the caper sauce, and the heavi- 
ness of the German Kiiche gets into its 
music as turgid sentimentality. 

“Italy loves sticky music and oil in the 
frying-pan. Russia’s colorful food and 
music make for morbid indigestion of the 
stomach and of the soul. And in the 
United States the pioneer gastronomic 
ideal of quantity rather than quality still 
prevails—and text-book composing. 

“What irony that America’s only folk- 
music has come from her black slaves— 
her folk-food too: spirituals, ragtime, 
jazz, corn pudding and Virginia ham, 
chicken Maryland, shrimp okra, beaten 
biscuits, corn pone and ’possum!” 

* ok * 


Mr. Salzedo, of course, is slightly con- 
fused when he remarks that America’s 
only folk music has come from her 
Negroes. Foster, vou know, Mr. Salzedo, 
was perfectly white and as for the 


American black slave cookery, how about 
buckwheat cakes—pure 100 per cent 
Nordic Ku Klux Klan dish. And there 
is Philadelphia pepperpot, likewise as 
chaste in its ancestry as Father Penn 
himself. Then there is ham and eggs, 
which is—but no, I am getting into deep 
water. For all I know, countrymen oi 
Mr. Salzedo’s may have invented this 
Leoncavallo-Mascagni combination. 


But the real sting of Mr. Salzedo’. 
article appears, beelike, at the very end: 

“One should never, I am told, write 
his opinions on the gentle art of making 
meals without quoting the far-famed 
kitchen philosopher  Brillat-Savarin. 
Well, he says plainly enough: ‘One may 
judge a woman’s morality by the quality 
of her coffee.’ Of a composer’s morals 
he says nothing, but I see no reason 
why they might not equally be im- 
plicated in his orchestration. 

“When I think of coffee in general 
and of American orchestration in par- 
ticular I decorously write—finis.” 

I write in all gentleness, but I observe 
casually that Mr. Salzedo is one of the 
prime spirits of the International Com- 
posers Guild, which harbors all the 
master chefs of modern musical ragouts. 

When I think of ragouts in general 
and of certain orchestration in particu- 
lar, I decorously write, like the courteous 
Mr. Salzedo, finis, says your 


[—— 





Kansas City Teachers Install Officers and 
Hold Annual Banquet 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., May 16.—The an- 
nual banquet of the Kansas City Music 
Teachers’ Association was held at the 
Mission Hills Country Club on May 7. 
The newly installed officers, who were 
introduced, are Mary Witters, president; 
Harry Seitz, vice-president; Pearl Weid- 


man, recording secretary; Ruth Erhart, 
corresponding secretary; Amy Winning, 
treasurer, and Charles Cease, auditor. A 
short musical program was given by 
Lucy K. Peery, soprano, accompanied by 
Virginia Karnes, both of St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Waldemar Geltch, violinist, accom- 
panied by Charles Sanford Skilton, of 
the University of Kansas, and Mrs. Paul 
Barbee, soprano, with Phillip Stephens 
at the piano. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Michigan Educator Chosen for Faculty 
Post at Northwestern University 


EVANSTON, ILL., May 16.—John W. 
Beattie, assistant superintendent of the 
Department of Public Instruction of the 
State of Michigan, has been chosen head 
of the department of public school and 
community music at Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music, according to an 
announcement made last week by Walter 
Dill Scott, president of the University. 
Mr. Beattie will come to Northwestern 
at the close of the summer session, when 
the present incumbent, Prof. Osbourne 
McConathy, retires after many years’ 
service to enter the publishing field in 
New York. As director of his depart- 
ment, Mr. Beattie will be in charge of 
music instruction in Evanston Public 
School, District 75. 





Los Angeles Composer Wins MacDowell 
Fellowship 


Los ANGELES, May 16.—Roy Harris, 
young Los Angeles composer, a pupil of 
Arthur Bliss, Modest Altschuler and 
Arthur Farwell, has been awarded a 
MacDowell Fellowship and will spend 
the summer in Peterborough, devoting 
himself to composition of a symphony. 
Judging from piano excerpts from a 
symphony now orchestrated, as well as 
short atmospheric pieces for string 
quartet reflecting impressions of nature. 
Mr. Harris seems to be a musical per- 
sonality, not free yet from influence— 
the symphony is over shadowed by César 
Franck, but compelling in feeling and 
treatment. BRUNO DAviIp USSHER. 





Norwegian Choir to Visit America for 
Minnesota Centennial 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa, May 16.—-The 
noted academic choir from Oslo, Norway, 
will come to America for the Norse- 
American centennial celebration in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., early this 
summer and will give a concert in 
Decorah, Iowa. This will be one of the 
few places in which the foreign chorus 
will appear outside of the large cities 
of the United States. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 


Teachers from Many States Enrolled 
for N. Y. Univers 
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Dr. Hollis Dann, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Music, School of Education, New 
York University 


ORE than 500 teachers and super- 
visors of music from more than 
thirty States and Canada will attend the 
Summer School of New York University, 
to be held at Washington Square this 
year, beginning July 6. Five apartment 
hotels adjoining or near Washington 
Square will house the students. 
The faculty for the session will con- 
sist of forty-five specialists, under the 
direction of Dr. Hollis Dann, formerly 


head of the department of music in Cor- 
nell University, who lately resigned as 
State director of music for Pennsylvania 
and became director of the department 
of music in the School of Education, 
New York University. 

The bulletin announcing the Summer 
School shows a wide scope of subjects 
taught and a faculty of remarkable 
strength and distinction, including sev- 
eral prominent New York teachers. 


Noted Faculty Announced 


Isidore Luckstone heads the vocal de- 
partment, both during the summer and 
during the academic year, who, assisted 
by Bertyne NeCollins, Lida J. Low and 
Harold Luckstone, will give class and 
private instruction. Mr. Luckstone will 
conduct a master class in voice and will 
also be in charge of a four-year degree 
course for vocal teachers and profes- 
sional singers. A vocal scholarship offer- 
ing intensive study with Mr. Luckstone 


DOSTET TATE 
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ity's Summer School 
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during the summer session will be open 
to competition on July 3 and 4. 

David Saperton will be in charge of 
the piano department in the summer and 
also during the academic year. A four- 
year course for piano teachers will be 
offered by the university, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion, majoring in music. 

Paul Stoeving will direct the violin 
department and will conduct ensemble 
classes for advanced students, in addi- 


tion to his private teaching. A violin 
scholarship will be competed for on 
July 4. 

Louis Mohler, assisted by Gordon 


Bailey, will conduct courses in music 
history and appreciation, both during the 
summer and the academic year. 

George Wedge and Vincent Jones, 
with four assistants, will have charge 
of the theory department. A four-year 
course for teachers of theory will be 
offered beginning in September, 1925. 

Conducting, choral and orchestral, will 
be taught by Dr. Dann, J. Warren Erb, 
Mr. Wedge and Luther Goodhart. Two 
choruses, numbering 350 and 200 respec- 
tively, and two orchestras aggregating 
more than 100 players will rehearse 
daily. 

Methods and practice teaching instruc- 
tors include Dr. Dann, Mildred Bailey, 
Marie MacConnell, Clara Sanford, Ger- 
trude Schmidt, Bernice White, Jane 
Wisenall, Sarah White and LaVerne 
Irvine. Teachers of sight reading and 
dictation inc’ude Mr. Wedge, William H. 
Hoerrner, Belle Soudant and Helen 
Whiley. Those instructing in Dalcroze 
Eurythmics are Lucy Duncan Hall and 
Leontine Roberts; poise and_ health, 
Elizabeth Colwell and Mary Longley; 
instrumental classes, Albert G. Mitchell, 
Mr. Erb, R. A. Laslett Smith, Mr. Good- 
hart, Mr. Irvine, Gaylord Humberger, 
Peter Schmidt and others. 


Courses Lead to Degree 


Superintendents of schools, normal 
school principals and college presidents 
are demanding teachers and supervisors 
of music with education and training 
comparable to that of the heads of other 
departments, and New York University 
has undertaken to supply this demand. 
Beginning next September, it will offer 
four-year courses leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Education, 
majoring in music, including courses for 
supervisors of music, supervisors of in- 
strumental music, teachers of theory, 
teachers of piano, teachers of singing 
and professional singers. 

A series of five concerts will be given 
during the session, ending with a choral 
and orchestral concert on Aug. 8. 





Indianapolis to Form Music Council 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 16.—A _ public 
meeting for the purvose of forming a 
Music Council for Indianapolis has been 
called at the Chamber of Commerce as 
an outcome of the successful celebration 
of Music Week in this city. The meet- 
ing has been called by Horace White- 
house, head of the Music Week Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce; 
Elmer A. Steffen and Hugh McGibeny. 
The following organizations have been 
invited to participate in the formation 
of the Council: The Indianapolis Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Matinée Musicale, Har- 
monie Club, Little Theater Society, In- 
dianapolis Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, Mendelssohn Choir, 
Oratorio Society and local Musicians’ 
Union. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Theodore Presser in Satisfactory Condi- 
tion After Indisposition 


PHILADELPHIA, May 16.— Theodore 
Presser, veteran music publisher, is re- 
ported to be in a much improved condi- 
tion, after the collapse which he suffered 
while attending a baseball game in this 
city. Mr. Presser has been working 
very zealously of late and required a 
rest. His vitality is excellent and his 
condition, according to his physician, one 
from which he will have slight trouble 
n recovering. 

Cincinnati Composer Wins Prizes 

CINCINNATI, May 16.—George A. Leigh- 
ton, a graduate and a member of the 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
has won several prizes in composition 
lately. Two works entered in the Ohio 
State Contest, held under the auspices 
of the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs at 


Columbus, took first prize, and his a 
capella anthem was awarded first place 
in the Dayton Westminster Choir con- 
test by the judges, who were Clarence 
Dickinson of New York, L. Kolar of 
Detroit and James G. Rogers of Cleve- 
land. 
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ALL SCHUMANN 


program which was greeted in New 
York City as the most notable 
event of Mr. Bauer’s long and dis- 
tinguished career. It was, to quote 
another writer, I. Weil, N. Y. Eve. 
Journal, 


“as absorbingly beautiful a per- 
formance of piano music as we 


have ever heard.”’ 


According to Olin Downes in the 
N. Y. Times, it was 


‘the most impressive example 
of Mr. Bauer’s art that he has 
offered to the public in recent 


seasons.” 














hg ARLD BAUER’S recital of piano music by 

Schumann yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall was one of the most impressive examples of 
his art that he has offered the public in recent sea- 
sons. The program reflected most of the important 
phases of Schumann’s development as composer, from 
the early ‘Papillons’ to the ‘Kreisleriana’ and the 
great C major Fantasia. In no aspect of the music 
did Mr. Bauer fail his audience. He is the past 
master of Schumann’s piano style. This is not the 
gift of every virtuoso, even in these days of technique 
run riot, days in which Schumann is an old hat and 
forgotten by a rising generation intent upon the 
Ravels and .Stravinskys of the period. Schumann, 
nevertheless, composed for the piano in an inimitable 
and very personal manner. He stands apart even 
from his celebrated fellow-romantics, Liszt and 
Chopin, in the novelty and originality of his writing 
for the keyed instrument. And he is still aloof from 
the herd. Many virtuosi play his notes; not many 
catch his accent and inflection, the wholly subjective 
tone of his musical speech. Nor do they feel his color 
and reveal it as Mr. Bauer. He played Schumann 
yesterday as if he were improvising his own music 
and no other method of pianistic expression were 
comprehensible to him. With Schumann he was wist- 
ful, confiding, impulsive or nobly prophetic, and al- 
ways a poet. The pianist differentiated strikingly be- 
tween the Schumann of different periods. The naive, 
charming, yet rather callow confessions of the ‘Papil- 
lons’ found with him an appropriately frank, gay or 
sentimental expression. With the ‘Kreisleriana’ pieces, 
of which, with excellent judgment only five were 
played, he wove another spell. The music is almost 
too intimate for the concert room, but Mr. Bauer suc- 
ceeded in taking his audience into his own and the 
composer’s confidence. He established the necessary 
atmosphere and projected Schumann’s thought. Other 
compositions were the Romance in B flat minor, one 
of the less played but wholly characteristic works of 
the composer; the D major Novelette, the Toccata, 
and for a final group the ‘Fantasiestucke,’ Op. 12. 











Yet poetic glamour and tenderness and nuance must 
be present in the conceptions of the interpreter or 
Schumann is betrayed. Above all, he must be played 
with an intimacy of feeling, a sincerity and integrity 
of attitude that are not native to every virtuoso. But 
they are native to Mr. Bauer and yesterday he dis- 
played them persuasively. He played with his usual 
beauty and taste in tone-color and in the sensitive 
adjustment of part to part. He was the poet, the 
lyric rhapsodist of Schumann’s alreams and reveries. 
An audience that appeared to fill every seat in the hall 
listened to Mr. Bauer with rapt attention and ap- 
plauded him to the echo.”—Lawrence Gilman, New 
York Herald Tribune, Feb. 28, 1925. 


Harold Bauer’s Schumann _ pro- 
gram ought to be heard by every 
college, musical club and musical 


conservatory next year! 
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OULD lik d th ° The Toccata, with its glint and shimmer and its fabric 
you luke to rea e of brilliant counterpoint, was given a performance at F 
once virile and poetic. The climax of the afternoon 
full notices of this extraor- was the playing of the Fantasia. This interpretation 
touched the heights and ho of music _ —- 
: : ished this within as perfect roportioned a scheme 
dinary recital, called by many the Le ge nothint as ever ed Gard It was profoundly 
Schumann, but Schumann relieved of what Nietzsche 
greatest piano concert ever given speaks and Wagner termed ‘the imposture of the 
grand manner.’ Most pianists a the - M 
: sionate Fantasia think it necessary to lay on anc 
on New York? Here they are. oe not and present the first two movements or the = 
greater part of them in the old ‘formidable’ way. pa 
Mr. Bauer often employed the emphasis of under- Ye 
standment. His opening theme was not a tumultuous ta! 
fortissimo appeal, but a lyrical _— which — » on 
. characteristic in its expression that we wondered why ; 
BAUER PLAYS SCHUMANN others had played the passage in a different way. 1) 
PROGRAM The grand manner was left for the march piled one he 
on another as the processional went thundering on- wl 
ward. The finale became at once the most subdued tai 
Pianist Gives Performance of Rare Beauty and absorbing movement of the three; a golden haze Sk 
of tone, in which melodies floated = pit gy ; | 
i -delayed cadence into the tonic key. ; 
*e hg AROLD BAUER’S afternoon at Aeolian Hall The aie oy neat ee was notable; the sound | de 
on Saturday was as absorbingly beautiful a resembled that of a rich full brass choir, and this, in | leg 
performance of piano music as we believe we have view of what had preceded, seemed the one and inevi- | fo. 
ever listened to—and we have been listening to table sonority. It is a pity, in a way, that even great ) the 
pianists not for two or three years but for twenty. artists are heard before they have reached Mr. | wh 
He became the perfect medium through which the Bauer’s stage of self-expression. But audiences are i sol 
soul of Schumann sang its rich and wondrous song, seldom so particular. Would Mr. Bauer be less liked ; tin 
for the afternoon had to do with nothing but that— today by a public that has taken rather long to appre- ) ev 
an emotional monograph in tone. Mr. Bauer, as he ciate him if his playing had less depth and proportion | ore 
gets older, plays more rarely than he used, which is a by twenty years than it had on this occasion? Yester- of 
vast Pity, for he is * so Hegel be bl the most generally day at least, an eager public crowded the hall to hear ye 
6é ° e satisfying pianist that the fastidious concertgoer can him and were deeply impressed by what he had to say.” r 
The poet, the lyric rhapsodist sit down before. That may sound like rather banal —Olin Downes, New York Times, Feb. 28, 1925. 5 
9 characterization or description of the superb thing he be 
of Schumann’s dreams and rev- does at the piano, but it isn’t. To satisfy thoroughly ot 
‘ 9 the discriminating and experienced person in the in- del 
ertes. terpretation of piano music is something that very 66 HE conjunction of Schumann and Mr. Bauer eq 
few pianists indeed can make shift to do. To achieve is always a happy one, for this pianist is par- ors 
it requires a complete self-effacement on the part of ticularly well endowed to give voice to the serene ] 
So writes Lawrence Gilman in the the player, a mastery of technique that makes this poetic — * the grea apn y _ tiv 
rely atte “2 , *. Mr. Bauer’s k sense of color and lyric s¢ . 
NW. Y. Mereld Tethane of me rely a matter of the most unobtrusive means and ee a may eet al ter dele The sed net on 
never an end in itself and the transfusion of the in- 5 ra ’ he 0) 
telligence and feeling of the pianist into the specific derness, the fanciful humor, the sturdy qualities of att 
necessities and significance of the ‘music te i him fine sentiments and emotions inherent in this program Mi: 
Th . Pont 1 a #05 va oe were brought out with masterly skill. The recital was 
— vawee See Was t 1€ aspect of Mr. Bauer's a delightful one, the program of a composer inter- 
are an Saturday. The pianist a8 we have said was preted by an artist particularly sympathetic with his 
occupied only with the music of Schumann—some- attitude and ideas."—New York Sun, Feb. 28, 1925. 
thing more than half of the ‘Kreisleriana,’ the ‘Papil- 
lons,’ the toccata, the C major fantasia, and the ‘Phan- 
tasiestuecke,’ as well as some of the smaller pieces. 
There was the utmost sympathy between him and ‘6 R. BAUER is not only somewhat of a spe- 
what he enw doing, and the i emerged from be- cialist in the music of Schumann but he is one 
neath his fingers clear and beautiful in its meaning of those rare pianists who are specially equipped 
lene 9g posty. —The New York Evening by the Muses to play Schumann with insight, 
Journal, Seb. 28, 1925. fidelity and eloquence. Schumann must not be senti- 
. mentalized—that is fatal to him; he bears sentimen- 
and his talizing less well than any composer one knows of. 
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FESTIVAL ATTRACTS 
IN PITTSBURG, KAN, 


Four Choral Performances 
Given—2000 Join in 
Contest 


By George E. Boyd 

PiTTSBURG, KAN., May 16.—The Spring 
Music Festival which opened at the Kan- 
sas State Teachers’ College drew a ¢ca- 
pacity house at every event. Pietro 
Yon, organist, gave a dedicatory reci- 
tal on the new seventy stop organ re- 
cently installed in the college auditor- 
ium. An audience of more than 2000 
heard Mr. Yon in an unusual program 
which ranged from Bach to the “Amer- 
ican Indian Fantasie” by Charles S. 
Skilton, Kansas composer. 


The second night of the Festival was 
devoted to a pageant given by the Col- 
lege department of physical education 
for women. Grace and poetry marked 
the interpretations of the many dances 
which comprised the program. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” was given for the first 
time in local choral work on the third 
evening, with a chorus of 300 and an 
orchestra of forty-five under the baton 
of Walter McCray. Assisting artists in- 
cluded Marie Sundelius, Julia Claussen, 
Arthur Middleton and Paul Althouse. 
These same artists, with the exception 
of Mme. Sundelius, gave a recital an- 
other evening. 

The final program consisted of Han- 
del’s “Messiah”. The chorus and soloists 
equaled their success of the previous 
oratorial performance. 

In spite of the great cost of the fes- 
tival, a wide margin of profit resulted. 

The Interstate High School Music 
Contest was held the last two days and 
attracted 2000 entrants from Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. One thousand 





eight hundred students took part, those 
from Joplin, Pittsburg, Neodesha and 
Springfield being chief contenders for 


honors. Judges were Peter Dykema of 
Columbia University, New York, and 
Holmes Cowper of Drake University, 


Des Moines. 

Interest in choral music did not end 
with the festival. The Joplin Choral 
Association later gave a performance 
of “Elijah,” with Rollin Pease, Mae 
Hess and Marjorie Jackson as soloists. 
The Carthage Choral Society also sang 
“Elijah.” Professor McCray conducted 
both performances. 


HAVANA FETES BRAILOWSKY 








Russian Pianist Gives Four Recitals in 
Cuban Début 


HAVANA, CuBA, May 10.—Alexander 
Brailowsky, Russian pianist, appeared 
for the first time in Havana, in two re- 
citals on April 27 and 30 at the Payret 
Theater, under the auspices of the Pro- 
Arte Musical Society. 

The artist won his audience from the 


beginning, with Haydn’s Theme and 
Variations in F Minor, Schumann’s 
“Carneval.” The second part was de- 


voted to Chopin and the last to works 
by Schubert, Wagner and Liszt. 

His second appearance was given up 
to Chopin, the program made up of the 
Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58; Twelve 
Studies, Op. 10 and 25, ending with the 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, Nocturne in 
E Flat, Waltz in A Flat and the “An- 
dante Spianato” and Polonaise, Op. 22. 

So great has been the success of Mr. 
Brailowsky that two public recitals 
have since been given at the National 
Theater on May 4 and 6. 

NENA BENITEz. 





NORTHFIELD, MINN.—Beginning with 
the fall semester, the present two-year 
course in public school music at Carle- 
ton College will be discontinued and a 
four-year course leading to a B.A. de- 
gree will be offered in its stead. 

G. SMEDAL. 


Rudolph Ganz Finds Brazen Bells 
Too Clangorous in Modern Music 
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[Continued from page 6] 





of this generation had had such a back- 
ground they might have been more in- 
telligent in their remarks. 

“For instance, superficial comparisons 
offer nothing to the artist or the reader 
in the way of constructive criticism. 
Comparing Wanda Landowska to a 
Tyrolean peasant with a guitar, or to 
Evelyn Innes . . that is not criti- 
cism. With great enjoyment I remem- 
ber one remark bestowed upon me in a 
New York newspaper after my début 
in 1906, under the baton of Weingartner, 
who also appeared for the first time on 
that day. ‘The short-haired Ganz,’ said 
the critic, ‘is a man’s pianist and the 
short-haired Weingartner is a man’s 
conductor.’ (That was before short hair 
was the fashion among musicians and 
women !’’) 

Mr. Ganz is glad in a way to go back 
to Switzerland, as he hoped some day 
to be of help to his native country and 
initiate children’s concerts there. “One 
is prone to think that the old country 
is far ahead of the new one, but that 
is often a false supposition. Two years 
ago they tried a children’s series in 
Switzerland and failed. There is too 
much tradition to break with in old 
countries. It will be a long time before 
one could hope to hear any children over 
there yell ‘Helio, Roody!’ in that fresh 
and fascinating manner with which I 
am familiar in St. Louis. Next season 
I expect to have an audience of 10,000 
school children in the Coliseum for the 
last concert and to conduct 1500 school 
orchestra members.” 

Beside mountain climbing, Rudolph 
Ganz has kept up his interest in all of 
his early accomplishments. He _ has 
written four love songs to poems of 
Sara Teasdale recently and is orches- 


trating them now. He has also written 
several piano works, including a_ poly- 
phonic version of Nevin’s “Narcissus.” 
On his spring tour Mr. Ganz appeared 
eleven times as piano soloist with his 
own orchestra, and upon his return to 
New York in August he will make his 
début as a conductor of the Stadium 
concerts. : 

“One thing more,” he added, “before I 
leave. I want to make_a little plea to 
fellow conductors for sponsoring Ameri- 
can compositions. I came here in 1900, 
and*in 1901 I began to play American 
works. There is much that is admirable 
in many of them. The Piano Sonata of 
the late Charles Griffes, for example, is 
a milestone in American composition. It 
is the crowning work in a short life, not 
alone great for its form and vitality, 
but because it has no Indian or Negro 
influence. 

“The sooner American composers for- 
get such arbitrary bases, the better they 
will fare and the sooner they will find 
themselves. And if they must write pro- 
gram music, they should learn to write 
it so that it does not depend upon the 
program. One does not have to scream 
‘That’s my wife!’ in the midst of the 
“Domestic” Symphony. If I had a wife 
who resembled their music I doubt if 
I should appear in public with her!” 

Last year a charming woman strolled 
on the beach at Deauville with a ring 
through her nose. Paris immediately 
said it would be the latest fashion, while 
Mr. Ganz said “Modern music has found 
its sister!” So saying, Mr. Ganz de- 
parted on the S.S. France to collect 
some spiritual atmosphere on a mountain 
top. “And now,” he concluded, “you 
have all my plans. except that I am 
going to purchase a saxophone upon my 
return. That, let me now confess, is 
my secret passion!” H. M. MILLER. 
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abroad 


Photo by Bain News Service 


Without one day of European training! 





Bon Voyage! 





Sailed for Europe last week on Mauretania 
to fill opera engagement in Paris. The first 
American singer ever to sing in opera 








Reengaged 3 more years at Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 








Before sailing sang with Metropolitan at Cleveland and Concert at Ottawa, Ont. 
Read what critics say: 


GIFTED SOPRANO GAVE DELIGHTFUL RECITAL. 


Queena Mario Provided One of Season’s Musical Treats. 


og anny MARIO’S voice is in a class by itself—it is unique. 
One of its most salient characteristics is its youthful purity. 
It has that appealing quality, that smoothness and sympathy 
which is often spoken of as “the velvet of the voice.” The com- 
pass of it is exceptionally large, but throughout its entirety there 
is no tapering off in the fullness and roundness of its tones—even 
the lower notes are as rich as those almost exclusively found in 
the full-throated voice of a contralto or mezzo-contralto. What 
is both admirable and exceptional about the extremities of her 
voice is that, in common with the middle notes, they are capable 
of being controlled and moulded into any grade or shade of 
dynamic intensity, without in the least losing any of the voice’s 
natural alluring quality. Nor is her voice unwieldy—the cadenza 
in the aria “Ah, Fors’e Lui” (“La Traviata”), by Verdi, was sung 
with a technical mastery and assurance that were incomparable. 
Miss Mario was advertised as a “lyric-coloratura soprano”; she 
is more than that—she is a dramatic soprano. Her phenomenal 
breath capacity enables her to declaim or sustain her highest 
and characteristic notes in a way which can be truthfully 
described by no other word than that of “Thrilling.” 

Mr. Fink, the New York critic, said of Miss Mario: “She sings 
as though there were a thrush in her throat.” We would go 
farther than this and say that she sings as though there were a 
brain in her head. Her singing throughout was permeated with 
a splendid intelligence and an emotional nature readily respon- 
sive to the spirit of music in any of its manifestations. 

Notwithstanding the largeness of the hall in which she sang, 
her words were always audible, and this fact added not a little 
to the enjoyment of a recital which was in the superlative degree 
throughout—Herbert Sanders, The Ottawa Journal, Tuesday, May 
12, 1925. 

* ok * 
E have had some great singers in Ottawa, but very few have 
demonstrated such great heights of vocal artistry as Queena 
Mario gave us last night. 

She has a voice that is golden in quality and perfectly lovely 
in tonal color. Her voice is one of those very rare organs that 
nature has been good to, and which has also been correctly 
handled in training. It is a heavenly voice that at once directs 
the mind of the listener to the intensity of loveliness and delight. 
It is an ideal soprano voice of wide range, yet from the lowest 
note to the highest the purity of tonal quality does not deteriorate. 
It is always beautiful and full of richness, and if there is such a 
thing as a tonal defect I failed to detect it. There were times 
when the notes of her voice rang round the huge Auditorium like 


golden rays of the aurora of morn, illuminating the oriental 
horizon. It carried with it light and warmth and it thrilled the 
audience with its bell-like clarity. But her wonderful voice was 
the medium by which she expressed the musical message of her 
soul. She delivered a song message such as I have very seldom 
heard before with such artistic appeal. She revealed a strong 
intellectual understanding of musical interpretation and also sin- 
cerity in emotional expression. It mattered not what the nature 
of the song was, for she never failed to give it a reading that 
emphasized its outstanding beauties. It was all true art beauty 
from beginning to end. 

Queena Mario is unquestionably a queen of song, and those 
who heard her last night will long remember the spell she cast 
over her hearers through her vocal artistry. It will surprise many 
to know that last evening she sang the range from B flat below 
middle C to top E flat and all without the slightest sensation of 
effort. It may be news to many to learn that Queena Mario sang 
in the opera “Martha” in the Russell Theatre about five years 
ago with the San Carlo Grand Opera Company. But since that 
time she has advanced splendidly to reach the great artistic heights 
she has attained today. 

To itemize her program is unnecessary, for all the numbers 
were beautifully rendered, whether they were of the classic group, 
the modern group or operatic selections.—T. J. Palmer, The 
Citizen, Ottawa, Tuesday, May 12, 1925. 

* 


x * 


“ELOQUENCE OF MARIO. And how about a cast that can 
boast such a dramatic soprano as Rosa Ponselle and such a lyric 
soprano as Queena Mario? Both were in great voice. 

“Miss Mario sang with the rare and exquisite beauty of tone 
that never fails her and she showed, too, in her opening aria that 
she can summon an eloquence and fullness of utterance not often 
to be accredited to lyric sopranos. And in ensemble numbers her 
voice sounded with penetrating sweetness above chorus and orches- 
tra.”—James Rogers, The Cleveland Plain Dealer, Tuesday, April 
28, 1925. 

* * x 

“QUEENA MARIO was one of the most inquired about and 
asked for principals of the whole bevy of songbirds when tickets 
were placed on sale. She’s an old friend from the San Carlo days 
who has been climbing the steps of the golden arch steadily and 
certainly. 

“Last night she appeared in a different part than Cleveland has 
heard her sing, the proud Inez, daughter of Don Diego. A lovely 
lyric voice that easily shifts to the demands of the coloratura on 
demand, although such demands are not made in this instance 
by Meyerbeer.”—Archie Bell, The Cleveland News, Tuesday, April 
28, 1925. 
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BIBLICAL OPERA IS PRESENTED IN CONCERT FORM 





“Song of David” hy Ira B. Arnstein Has 
Aeolian Hall Premiére 


The first performance in concert form 
of “The Song of David,” described as a 
“Biblical opera,” with music by Ira B. 
Arnstein, was given in Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday evening, May 17. A score of 
vocalists participated, and the accom- 
paniment was furnished by the Zavel 


String Quartet and Mr. Anderson, or- 
ganist, under the leadership of the com- 
poser. The action of the work, presented 
last week in two parts, presumably fol- 
lows the Scriptural narrative. The com- 
poser has not been unmindful of such 
models as “Samson et Dalila” and 
“Aida,” both in the planning of his 
scenes and in some motives employed to 
give Oriental atmosphere. There was a 
brief bit of ballet music, in which the 
composer seems to have injected more 
than a tincture of modern “jazz.” 

The chief merit of Mr. Arnstein’s 
music consists in its use of Hebraic 
melodic elements. The typical descend- 
ing cadences of synagogue plaints are 
at times very beautifully employed. Un- 
doubtedly there is a great deal of talent 
displayed in the score, the themes being 
clearly defined and for the most part 
marked by vigor and melodic effective- 
ness. The less interesting pages are 
those that follow the oratorio formula. 

The solo part of David for tenor was 


effectively sung by Mordecai Hershman, 
the air ‘Hear My Prayer, O Lord” being 
especially beautiful. The music of Saul, 
sung by H. Sgro, bass, provided also 
some moments of genuine impressive- 
ness. The employment of four women’s 
voices to represent an angel choir was 
very effective, though the writing lay 
rather higher at moments than could 
easily be encompassed. The Witch of 
Endor, as impersonated by Rose Reid, 
contralto, provided dramatic interest. 
Freda Schnapp, as Ruth, disclosed a 
clear soprano voice, and the interpolated 
romantic interest, though conventional, 
brought tuneful elements into the score. 
Others heard were Pauline Cushman, C. 
Prenier, Mr. Jurist, Stella Adrian, 
Bessie Saron, Ray Sheinman, Charlotte 
Shapero, Mollie Barber, B. Halper and 
Mr. Austin. R. M. K. 





Tamaki Miura Gives Benefit Recital 
in New York 
A benefit recital for the families of 
those who were lost on the Raifuku 


Maru was given by Tamaki Miura, Jap- 
anese soprano of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, in Aeolian Hall on May 14. 
Although she wore an Oriental costume, 
Mme. Miura’s program included Italian, 
German, French and English songs as 
well as several in Japanese. The aria 
“Mi Chiamano Mimi” from Puccini’s 
“Bohéme” was followed by Massenet’s 
“Elégie” and Leroux’ “Le Nil.” Mozart’s 
“Das Veilchen” and Brahms’ “Vergeb- 
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liches Standchen” comprised the German 
portion of the program and “Mother 
Machree” and “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” the English part. “Samurai,” a 
Japanese-English ballad by Aldo Fran- 
chetti, preceded a group of real Japanese 
songs, in which Mme. Miuria accom- 
panied herself on the samisen. An aria 
from Puccini’s “Butterfly,” in which the 
Japanese soprano has long sung the 
stellar réle, concluded an enjoyable re- 
cital. Aldo Franchetti provided the ac- 
companiments for Mme. Miura. 
H. M. M. 





Frederic Warren Resumes Ballad 
Concerts 


The fifteenth Frederic Warren ballad 
concert, the series of which has been 
interrupted for some time, was given 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of May 
14, the artists being Olga Warren, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; 
James Price, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, 
baritone. Francis Moore was at the 
piano. The program began with two 
numbers for quartet, after which the 
individual artists were heard in song 
groups. The concert closed with East- 
hope Martin’s song-cycle, “The Mounte- 
banks,” sung by the quartet. 





Harriet Mittelstaedt Makes New York 
Début 


Harriet Mittelstaedt, soprano, made 
her concert début in Chickering Hall on 


the evening of May 11. Miss Mittel- 
staedt sang a program of familiar num- 
bers to an appreciative audience. Be- 
ginning with the Massenet ‘“Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus,” she gave the Brahms “Fel- 
deinsamkeit” and the Reger ‘“Waldein- 
samkeit,” Hugo Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” 
and Richard Strauss’ “Morgen” as well 
as a number of songs by Delibes, 
Reynaldo Hahn, James H. Rogers, Fred- 
eric H. Cowen and Edward German. 
Ernst Smigelskis’ “Sonnenuntergang” 
was listed as having its American pre- 
miére. Edward Rechlin was an under- 
standing accompanist. W.S. E. 





Rosalie Miller Appears in Recital 
of Vocal Music 


Prominent in the rear guard of the 
dying season was a concert by Rosalie 
Miller, soprano, at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing on the evening of May 12. Miss 
Miller was assisted by Marie Dawson 
Morrell, violinist, who displayed tech- 
nical competence and full tone in two 
groups of solos, both encored, of which 
the “Hymn to the Sun” from Rimsky’s 
“Coq d’Or” was especially deserving of 
praise. Vincent de Sola supplied her 
with admirable accompaniments. Miss 
Miller revealed much the same qualities 
as were remarked at the time of her 
appearance with the State Symphony 
earlier in the season. The voice might 
more truly be called mezzo-soprano, and 
is itself outdistanced by the singer’s 
musicianship and sincerity. Miss Miller 
proved herself fully equal to the rugged 
demands of a group of Brahms lieder, 
and her air of Leonora from “Le Tasse”’ 


was remarkably successful. She was 
encored repeatedly. Ralph Angell was 
her competent accompanist. W. S. 


DE MURA ACCLAIMED AT 
DEBUT IN “TROVATORE” 





Italian Tenor Makes Good Impression 
as “Manrico” in Manhattan 


Opera House 


A performance of “Il Trovatore” 
given at the Manhattan Opera House 
on the evening of May 16 served to in- 
troduce to the American public the tenor 


Bernardo De Mura. He was announced 
in advance notices as “Italy’s greatest 
tenor,” hence some pardonable indul- 
gence must be allowed for the natural 
enthusiasm and excitability of an audi- 
ence composed largely of Italians who 
had great expectations. The tremendous 
ovation given Mr. De Mura leads one to 
believe that their hopes were more than 
realized. He was pelted with floral 
offerings, applauded to the echo, and at 
one time the people stood up and yelled 
“bis” until the scene was repeated. 

In his performance, Mr. De Mura dis- 
closed a voice of wide, even range, power- 
ful and penetrating in the upper regis- 
ter, true to pitch and particularly pleas- 
ing when singing mezza voce. While he 
dominated the performance, Agnese 
Robinson as Azucena gave excellent sup- 
port dramatically and vocally. Rosa 
Buska, as Leonora, after an uncertain 
beginning, improved as she gained con- 
fidence, showing a flexible voice of pleas- 
ing quality, though limited in power. 
Alfredo Zagaroli as di Luna, showed a 
disregard for the pitch and always sang 
with full voice. Gina Mattius as /nez, 
and Nino Ruisi as Ferrando were capa- 
ble. The conductor, Pasquale La Rotella, 
shared the honors of the evening with 
the tenor. He kept his forces well in 
hand and brought out many fine points 
in his reading of the score. G. F. B. 





Fordham University Glee Club Gives 
Annual Program 


The Fordham University Glee Club 
gave its annual spring concert in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of May 15. W. 
Kenneth Bailey was the conductor of the 
chorus and the soloists were Ralph Tag 
and Everett D. McCooey, baritones, and 


Francis J. Gross, Jr., organist. The 
club’s numbers included a group of 
works by Palestrina, Pergolesi and 


Arcadelt, several folk-songs of different 
nations which included Negro spirituals, 
and eight Brahms love songs. Mr. Tag 
sang Rossini’s “Largo al Factotum” and 
other numbers and Mr. McCooey in- 
cluded in his group the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci.” The accompanists were 
Edmund M. Holden and William P. Boyd 
for the Glee Club and W. Kenneth Bailey 
for the soloists. i a 


Carl Friedberg Will Hold Master Class 
in Baden-Baden, Germany 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, who has com- 
pletely recovered from the severe illness 
which caused him to cancel many con- 
cert engagements last winter, will sail 
for Europe on May 27, going to Baden- 
Baden, where he will conduct a master 
class from July 15 to Sept. 15. Several 
of his American students will be mem- 
bers of the class. 
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Richard Buhlig 








EUROPEAN TOUR 1924-1925 





Truth, London, November 26, 1924: 


“The past week has been fruitful in good music. It began with the return 
to London after an absence of eleven years of Mr. Richard Buhlig, who gave 
the first of a series of three pianoforte recitals at the Wigmore Hall, when he 
played a tremendous programme, consisting of Schubert’s Impromptus in C 
minor and G flat major (Op. 90, Nos. 1 and 3), Brahms’ Variations and Fugue 
on a theme of Handel, and the Beethoven Sonatas (Op. 110 and Op. 111). 

“This is the sort of programme which wins the approval of. every true music- 
lover. There is not an item in it merely for display. It is music, every note 
of it, and music of the very best. It is a long time since London has heard a 
musician of Mr. Buhlig’s calibre. His is not playing of the sensuous, tone- 
caressing kind, but for sheer breadth and bigness of conception and for vital 
force he is quite remarkable. His playing is extraordinarily stimulating, and he 
makes the later Beethoven sonatas live in all their dramatic power without ever 
sacrificing clearness of execution or beauty of tone—although at this particular 
concert he was not well served by his piano. Mr. Buhlig’s final concert is on 
December 1 at 8:15, at the Wigmore Hall, when he plays the Beethoven Sonatas 


The Era, London, December 10, 1924: 
“He is a fine and a powerful player of the intellectual type, whose musical 


understanding is both wide and deep.” 
* * * * 


Evening News, Manchester, November 18, 1924: 


“Eleven years is a big slice out of a man’s life, and it is eleven years since 
Richard Buhlig played in England. Last night he gave the first of a series of 
three recitals at the Wigmore Hall, and his reappearance was of real interest. 
He is a classical pianist; his gods are Brahms, Beethoven, and Schubert, and he 
has no truck with modern frivolities. He entirely effaces his own personality, 
and devotes himself to a very exact and uncompromising exposition of the com- 
poser in question. And there is a good deal to be said for this particular atti- 
tude. Fireworks, even in November, are apt to turn out damp squibs, and much 


of the present-day exaggeration is merely an excess of vanity.” 
* * * * 


Neues Wiener Tagblatt, Vienna, March 14, 1925: 


“It is in any case not easy to reach the savory center of Brahms’ piano 
music. To pare it out, as it were, in its entirety, is probably reserved to the 
elect, to mature artists like that master-pianist, Richard Buhlig, who soulfully 
recreated (nachdichtete) Brahms’ Opus 119. This excellent Brahms player is 
moreover, an equally classical exponent of Bach and Beethoven.” 

* * * * 


Neues Wiener Journal, Vienna: 
“Absolutely magnificent interpretation and compelling suggestive power.” 
(March 18, 1925.) 
“He combines technical excellence—the mastery of his left hand is conspic- 
uous—with great intellectual and dramatic powers. Perfect as to style and 
spiritual vision, his interpretations of Schumann’s Fantasie and Beethoven’s 


Hammerklavier Sonata gave evidence of remarkable art.” (March 3, 1925.) 
ok * ~ * 


Der Tag, Vienna, February 18, 1925: 

“His technical prowess, his powerful tone, his depth and versatility are 
astonishing.” 

* * * * 
Morgenpost, Berlin: 

“His playing of the Hammerklavier Sonata was pianistically and creatively 
an achievement (Grosstat) without parallel.” (January 17, 1925.) 

“He gave a monumental performance of the Handel Variations of Brahms, 
building them up with ever increasing power and conviction until the end. A 
full hall and intense enthusiasm are evidence of the success which Buhlig is 
having in Berlin.” (February 5, 1925. 


* * * * 


Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, January 16, 1925: 
“Richard Buhlig played the ‘Sonata for the Hammerklavier’ and the 2 last 


Sonatas Op. 110 and 111—an Event!” 
* + * * 


B. Z. am Mittag, Berlin, January 16, 1925: 
“He is a man of culture with a sense of the finest values. This became evi- 
dent in the Sonata Op. 110 of. Beethoven whose romantic lyricism could not 


wish for more sensitive fingers or a more sympathetic interpretation.” 
* * * * ' 


Borsenzeitung, Berlin, February 4, 1925: 


“So convincing a performance is not too often heard, even in Berlin . 
oa te * * 


”? 


Dresdener Nachrichten, Dresden, October 29, 1924: 


“His sensuously. beautiful singing tone, the richly coloured contrasts of his 
performance, the re-creation through a strong personality, a personality inclined 
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Op. 109 and Op. 106. This concert should not be missed by anyone who wants : ; : , oo 
to hear Beethoven’s last sonatas played as they ought to be played—that is, not t® Poetical exaltation—all these things held tensely the listeners’ unflagging in- IN 
as brilliant pianistic patchworks without coherence, but as dynamic wholes, terest. Above all Buhlig excels in lyrical expression, his playing radiates spirit nual 
almost bursting the bounds of. musical expression in their intensity.” and life. The two Schubert impromptues were enchantingly realised. The Bee- 
. ‘ > “4 thoven Sonata grew with convincing plasticity, with astounding climaxes, full tion 
of vigor and resoluteness in the allegro molto. The adagio breathed calm and of th 
Daily Telegraph, London, November 19, 1924: tenderness and the fugue was filled with inward stress. It is a rare experience cone 
oo : : ‘ : , : . to hear this work as Buhlig played it, as so harmonious a whole and with such 3 
Not since 1913 had Mr. Richard Buhl - * fers : omunt 71 
don, and his reappearance on Monday ar Wiemore aS. in of oe ne SNEED. Stee SNS SESS GUN FRNeee! Ae Seale Sy Oe. ihe 
nib to; Medes Sa Euan oe pape. plane te gs m om Sure glene masic ebvieedl - tional content, its glories of sound expressing passion, dreams and world Hote 
for of old this pianist was not one to be lured to the kind of display afforded “e een Vereenees! enemas We Beer. ane i ee a eee wit 
virtuoso transcriptions and paraphrases; his choice of music was generally aus- ee area oy woe oe — — * Shell 
tere, with Brahms the most favored amongst the moderns. The passage of son 4 
years, it seems, has but confirmed him in his own qualities, with here and there Dresdener Anzeiger, Dresden, October 29, 1924: were 
an accentuation of mannerism, plus a strengthened technique.” : , ‘ 
‘ " a . “Richard Buhlig, who has already played in Dresden before the war, has Mrs. 
; ; . an ' fulfilled the promise of those days. He has become an eminent pianist and a Schu 
Sunday Times, London, November 23, 1924: mature artist of great spiritual depth. Finely genuine and vast was his presenta- Mrs 
“Mr. Richard Buhlig, who had not been heard in England for over eleven tion of Beethoven's A flat major sonata Op. 110. And in Schumann’s C major lard 
years previous to his recital on Monday, commands consistent attention. He Phantasy he left nothing in the way of verve or fire unsaid. The dreaded middle Co 
does so in two ways. The first is by expressing himself decisively. He was ™Oovement was a brilliant performance. In the Brahms-Haendel variations the the f 
never at a loss in the first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 110), Virtuoso was carried away by his own temperament in such wise that the climax pell, 
a number that commonly falls away into sentiment or tameness. And some of WaS reached before the final fugue. But the fugue was then all the more clearly schm 
his underlining of Brahms’ Variations on a Theme of Handel was astonishingly wilt up. ‘ ‘ Schu 
convincing.” “ ’ : May 
* ~ . . y ‘ 4 
The & Saad | . ; 7 Muenchener Zeitung, Munich, November 13, 1924: — 
yk oar, sondon, November 18, 1924: “The technical qualities of Mr. Buhlig are extraordinary, great passion in- wy 
It is eleven years since Mr. Richard Buhlig appeared in London. He _ forms his playing, and his performances have unquestionable intellectual magni- and | 
played again at Wigmore Hall last night. In the interval he has developed into tude. He has breadth and power. The individuality of his interpretation is Bincu 
one of the strongest pianists of the day.” evident and he presents the work in question consistently and with originality.” of tl 
Chickering Piano Ampics Recording Exclusively tebe 
a — ——— an Sul 
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Even Cow-Punchers Appreciate Music, 
if Properly Given, Says Arthur Frazer 
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HICAGO, May 16.—Piano playing, 
according to Arthur Frazer, is as 
genuine and vital a part of daily life 
as any other portion of a morning or 


afternoon’s activity. He cherishes high 
ideals far his art, but he believes it must 
not be set apart from the human and 
sometimes homely experiences in the life 
of a healthy and responsive being. 

This artist’s boyhood and education 
were stamped with something of the 
largeness of view and simplicity of the 
West. He passed the early part of his 
life in Oregon and there, taking part 
in a boys’ band under the leadership 
of his father, he first became actively 
acquainted with music. 


From Baritone to Bach 


“T played baritone,” says Mr. Frazer, 
“and I suppose I had the largest horn 
in the band! I soon learned that I 
could sing, and so was a boy soprano 
for a while! I used to like the ‘Crea- 
tion’ especially, and when the Haydn 
Choral Society sings it next I am going 
to hear it again, for old times’ sake. 
All through my childhood I studied 
piano. I was taught by a man who gave 
me lessons free for seven years. Why 
he did it I have never guessed!” Mr. 
Frazer is now repaying a debt of grati- 
tude by awarding each year a Nash 
scholarship. One of the holders of this 
scholarship is now teaching in the Far 
West, and is, in turn, offering his stu- 
dents two scholarships, one named for 
Mr. Nash and the other for Mr. Frazer. 

Mr. Frazer plans next season to re- 
sume the longer tours of the country 
which he has practically abandoned for 
four years owing to his teaching duties 
at the United States War Veterans’ 
3ureau of Music in Chicago, where he 
has assisted in giving musical training 
to veterans disabled in the great war. 
His coming tour will lead him to many 
points in the West which he has former- 
ly visited. One of these will be Denver, 
where he has given thirteen recitals in 
a period of ten years. 


Playing “Robinson Crusoe” 


This summer Mr. Frazer will pass a 
good part of each week on a small island 
which he owns in southern Wisconsin, 
returning to Chicago to devote himself 
to working out advance programs in 
his studio. Here he will play on a 
piano he calls “Teresa,” as it was the 
last one Mme. Carrefio owned before her 
death. 

In Mr. Frazer’s creed relaxation has 

















f Photo by Daguerre 
Arthur Frazer, Pianist 


an inviolable part. He believes that 
without play a pianist’s performance is 
heavy, that too much practise tells upon 
a pianist, and that a sane and whole- 
some point of view and zest and a sense 
of humor depend upon a pianist’s wisdom 
in seeking recreation at suitable times. 

Accordingly he will rule his island this 
summer “like Robinson Crusoe,” forget- 
ting music a few days in each week and 
finding in fishing and swimming a health- 
ful tonic for his music. When he turns 
to music he will divide his attention be- 
tween the classics, which he prizes but 
in unwilling to overplay, and not fail 
to keep his “hand in” on American music. 
It is his custom always to have a Mac- 
Dowell Sonata ready for performance. 

Mr. Frazer has played much in the 
West, sometimes in places where ranch 
owners from miles around were so eager 
for music that his audiences in small 
towns were sometimes larger than the 
population of the town itself! He knows 
that music is often, in the minds of 
ranchmen and cowpunchers with their 
broad hats and “chaps,” entertainment 
more than art. He accepts the condi- 
tions and he finds that the success he 
has in pleasing these difficult types 
makes both art and entertainment seem 
much more nearly the same thing than 
a cloistered musician might suspect. 





INDIANA CLUBS GIVE 
STIMULUS TO MUSIC 


Indianapolis Is Scene of 
Annual Convention Re- 


porting Progress 
By Pauline Schellschmidt 

INDIANAPOLIS, May 16.—The fifth an- 
nual convention of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, covering a period 
of three days, achieved the greatest suc- 
cess the Federation has known.  Fol- 
lowing the reception of delegates in the 
Hotel Lincoln, the first session opened 
with a general “sing.” Edward La 
Shelle conducted, with Mrs. A. C. Morri- 
son at the organ. Addresses of welcome 
were given by Dr. Henry N. Sherwood, 
Mrs. Hugh McGibeny, Mrs. Henry 
Schurmann, president of the Federation; 
Mrs. Edward Birge, Mrs. Wallace Bal- 
lard and Anna May Johnson. 

Contributors to the musical events of 
the first day were Helen Warum Chap- 
pell, Helen Smith Folz, Louise Scheul- 
schmidt-Koehne, Berta M. Ruick, the 
Schubert Quartet, composed of Bessie 
May Lowry, Ila Friermood, George 
Kadel and Fred Jefry; Mrs. Murrie 
Carr, Elmer Steffen, Mrs. G. G. Derby- 
shire, Lenore Coffin, Mrs. Louis Becovitz 
and Edythe Van Den Ende. Subjects 
discussed included “Care and Training 
of the Voice Through the Adolescent 
Period” and “How Shall We Extend 
Music in Indiane.” 


Subjects of the second day varied 


from “Publicity” to “The Beautiful in 
Life.” Many speakers were heard. 
Among them were Dean R. G. Me- 
Cutchan, Dr. Charles P. Emerson, Lilian 
Flickinger, Paula Kipp, Amelia Mon- 
nigger, Mrs. Nolanne O’Hair, Arnold 
Spencer and Elsie MacGregor. Organ- 
izers of musical clubs from all over the 
State spoke of the excellent results they 
had obtained during the year. 

The evening was devoted to a concert 
by the Federated Clubs, opening with 
a number by the Columbus Orchestra, 
Chester Kitzinger conducting. Soloists 
included Mrs. Fred Bartel, Clara Igel- 
man, Mrs. Harter, Mrs. Ray Long- 
necker, Alice Knollenberg, Frances 
Johnson, Bomar Cramer, the Orloff Trio 
and the Choir of Raper Commandery, 
George Kadel, conductor. 

The events of the last day centered 
around the progress of the school chil- 
dren in the state. Speakers included 
Effie Harmon, Jay W. Fay, George 
Reitzel, Charles Green, and Ernest G. 
Hesser, superintendent of music in 
Indianapolis Public Schools, who was in 
charge of the community singing, with 
Mrs. Hull Osborn at the organ. Grace 
Mackay offered as prize a Federation pin 
to the junior member who could com- 
pose the best club song between now and 
September. Children taking part in the 
musical program were Betty Williams, 
Marjorie Call, Helen Correll, Esther 
Baker, Maxine Moore, Virginia Jane 
Gray, Louise Mathes, the Blufton School 
Orchestra, Sarah McConnell, leader, and 
the Boys’ Glee Club of Crawfordsville, 
Fora Rodgers conducting. 

Officers were elected as follows: Hazel 
Simmons Steele, first vice-president; 
Mrs. D. A. Cox, third vice-president; 
Mrs. Wallace Ballard, treasurer; Mrs. 
Joseph Shirk, recording secretary, and 
Mrs. W. S. Fife, parliamentarian. 
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First Westchester Festival Gains Success 


CUMANDAN LANEY ANCHE EAA MMM TTL LCCC 


[Continued from page 1] 





units participated with credit to them- 
selves and their leaders, and not the 
least interesting detail of the second 
concert was the singing of a large 
Negro chorus, the Westchester Spirit- 
ual Choral, under the leadership of Ru- 
dolph Grant. 

The Festival was a stimulating ex- 
ample of what whole-hearted cooper- 
ation can accomplish, even in the first 
year of an ambitious enterprise. Par- 
ticipating among the choristers were 
groups from White Plains, Port Chester, 
Rye, Ossining, New Rochelle, Mamaro- 
neck, Mount Vernon, Yonkers, Tarry- 
town, Peekskill, Briarcliff and Mount 
Kisco. These had been preparing all 
winter long, it was stated, for these 
May concerts. The County Choral So- 
ciety and the Westchester Recreation 
Committee worked together to bring the 
Festival into being, the former being 
represented by H. H. Flagler, Kurt 
Schindler, Clarence M. Woolley and 
Felix M. Warburg; the latter by Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer (chairman), Ruth Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Paul Revere Reynolds, Mrs. 
Thomas Blain and Mrs. Chester Gep- 
pert Marsh. C. Mortimer Wiske was 
director of the Festival, and Mr. Wil- 
liams the choral director. 

The three concerts of the Festival 
were held in a huge tent pitched on the 
Bronx River Parkway and credited with 
a seating capacity of 8,000. On this 
basis the largest of the three audiences 
probably was about 5,000. Boxes were 
placed at the sides and adorned with 
the names of composers. The long list 
of patrons and chorus committees named 
in the programs attested the widespread 
nature of the activities contributing to 
the success of the enterprise. 


An Army of Singers 


Gounod’s ubiquitous “Unfold ye Por- 
tals,” sung by the massed chorus, began 
the events of the Festival on Thurs- 
day evening, with Mr. Williams lead- 
ing the vocal and orchestral forces. The 
army of singers responded admirably to 
the conductor’s beat and the body of tone 
was firm and round. As is almost in- 
variably true with unusually large 
choruses, the volume of sound did not 
seem unusual or in proportion to the 
number of singers, the effect in this 
respect seeming little different from 
that of a chorus of two hundred. But 
there was a difference in the texture 
of the tone, and this was noted particu- 
larly from the back of the tent, where 
the several sections of the chorus 
sounded more equally balanced than 
they did in the forward seats. 

The orchestra was next heard, Mr. 
Damrosch trotting forth a long famil- 
iar warhorse, Wagner’s “Rienzi” Over- 
ture. The brasses had a rather blurty 
evening, and the strings found the 
acoustics of the big tent anything but 
congenial to vitality and fullness of 
quality. So far as the violins were con- 
cerned, the effect was about the same as 
in open air. Later, the orchestra 
sounded more nearly like itself in Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, but much of 
the charm of Pierné’s enchanting “En- 
trance of the Little Fawns,” from the 
“Cydalise” Ballet, evaporated in these 
un-ballet-like surroundings. 


Miss Meisle was the first soloist of 
the Festival. Appearing on the plat- 
form immediately after the “Rienzi” 


Overture, she carried on the early Wag- 
nerian atmosphere by presenting the air 
“Gerechter Gott” from the same work, 
singing it with full rich tone and admir- 
able vocal poise. Later she sang songs 
by Gretchaninoff and Delibes with the 
same admirable qualities of voice and 
delivery, to piano accompaniments played 
by Sol Alberti. 

The other soloist of the evening, Paul 
Althouse, gave stentorian voice to the 
high tones of Verdi’s “Celeste Aida,” 
in which he was supported by the or- 
orchestra, and a lighter touch to numbers 
by Rogers, Martin and Kramer, with 


piano accompaniments by Ina Grange. 
Both soloists were rousingly applauded. 

Other choral numbers of the first 
program were an arrangement of Han- 
del’s Largo, three chorals from Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion,” and Costa’s 
“With Sheathed Swords.” 


Prize Winners Presented 


The program on Friday evening might 
have been styled “county talent” night, 
as there was no visiting orchestra and 
there were no celebrity soloists to over- 
shadow Westchester’s own _ product. 
Choral organizations heard were the 
Westchester Women’s Choir, conducted 
by Caroline Beeson Fry; the Westches- 
ter Men’s Choir, under the same leader- 
ship; the Westchester Spiritual Choral, 
Rudolph Grant, conductor; St. Peters’ 
Boy Choir of Peekskill, Ernest T. Bond, 
leader; Tarrytown Choral Club, and 
St. John’s Church Choir, Yonkers, both 
conducted by C. E. Dinsmore. 

Winners in the Westchester Festival 
contests were heard as soloists. These 
were Mrs. Arthur E. Whitehill of White 
Plains, soprano; Edna B. Kaler of Yon- 
kers, soprano; Gabrielle Palir of Yon- 
kers, violinist; Allessandro di Palma of 
New Rochelle, tenor; Kent C. Thomp- 
son of Peekskill, bass, and Alfred 
Charles Thompson of Mount Vernon, 
pianist. 

Cups were presented the choruses and 
medals were awarded the prize soloists, 
after appropriate remarks by Mrs. 
Meyer, chairman of the Recreation Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Woolley of the County 
Choral Society. Though none of the tal- 
ent disclosed was of an exceptional na- 
ture, all of the soloists were heard with 
credit to themselves as students and 
amateurs of the musical art. Mrs. 
Whitehill sang “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” Miss Kaler Cadman’s “Song of 
the Robin Woman,” Mr. di Palma, the 
tenor lament from “Pagliacci,” and Mr. 
Thompson Sanderson’s “Shipmates O’ 
Mine.” Miss Palir played two move- 
ments of the Lalo “Symphonie Espag- 
nole” and Alfred Charles Thompson 
played a Liszt Rhapsody. 

The choral numbers were Donaudy’s 
“QO del mio amato ben” and Smith’s 
“Page’s Road Song,” sung by the West- 
chester Women’s Choir; Garicke’s “Au- 
tumn Sea” and a lullaby credited to Mo- 
zart, sung by the Westchester Men’s 
Choir; Katalsky’s arrangement of the 
Russian “Glory” and Dett’s setting of 
“Listen to the Lambs,” sung by the 
women’s and men’s choirs together; two 
Spirituals, “Po’ Mourner” and “Bye and 
Bye,” sung by the Westchester Spiritual 
(Negro) Choral; Candlyn’s “The An- 
nunciation” and Sullivan’s “‘The Home- 
land,” by the St. Peter’s Boy Choir; 
German’s “O Peaceful Night” and 
Cook’s “Swing Along,” by the Tarry- 
town Choral Club; Martin’s “Holiest 
Breath” and Curran’s “Dawn,” by the 
St. John’s Churh Choir, and, to close 
the evening, arrangements by Grant of 
two more Spirituals, “Wonderful Coun- 
selor” and “Heaven,” sung by the Negro 
chorus. 


The Final Program 


The final program on Saturday eve- 
ning brought an eleventh-hour change in 
the program, when Florence Macbeth, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company, 
was hastily summoned to take the place 
of Florence Easton of the Metropolitan, 
who was ill and unable to appear. 

The Chicago opera soprano gave evi- 
dent pleasure to the big assembly by 
her resourceful and at times brilliant 
presentation of the “Lucia” Mad Scene, 
and enhanced this pleasure by a group 
of lighter numbers’ that included 
Eckert’s “Swiss Echo Song,” Martin’s 
“Come to the Fair,” and a song by her 
admirable accompanist, George Roberts, 
who shared in the applause. Miss Mac- 
beth was also the soloist with the chorus 
in an effective performance of “Inflam- 
matus,” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 

Arthur Middleton. the other soloist, 
was happy in a vivid and humorous pro- 


” 


jection of “Largo al Factotum” from 


Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” and a 
stirring one of the Kipling-Damrosch 
“Danny Deever,” with the composer 


conducting his highly interesting orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

Miss Roma was soloist with the chorus 
in an excellent performance of the 
“Gloria” from Weber’s E Flat Mass, 
and sang with Mr. Althouse, Miss Meisle 
and Mr. Middleton in the “Rigoletto” 
quartet. 

Choral numbers, aside from those al- 
ready mentioned were Perrat’s “Orpheus 
with his Lute,” and the concluding 
“Hallelujah” Chorus, conducted, as were 
the others, by Mr. Williams. The New 
York Symphony forces, under Mr. Dam- 
rosch, added the “Oberon” Overture, 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” which seemed 
better adapted to the tent auditorium 
than any of the other numbers given 
and Strauss’ “Blue Danube” Waltz, 
played with spirit and the orchestra’s 
habitual high qualities of ensemble, but 
with some of the same roughness of the 
brass and insufficiency in the strings 
noted on the first night, doubtless due 
to the nature of the auditorium and 
moist, but somewhat chilly atmosphere. 


Possible Improvements 


Some remarks may be ventured with 
respect to details of the Festival man- 
agement, more as suggestions: than as 
criticisms. The rule announced in the 
souvenir programs that no one would 
be seated during the actual singing or 
playing of any number should have been 
scrupulously adhered to. Instead, ush- 
ers were busy at all three concerts seat- 
ing persons while the music was in 
progress. Late-comers were shown to 
the seats for which they held coupons, 
with apparently no thought for the dis- 
turbance this brought to others, when 
there were entire rows of unoccupied 
and unsold chairs in which these tardy 
ones could have been seated temporarily 
without marring the program for those 
intent on what was being played or 
sung. 

There was an unreasonable amount of 
talking during numbers. Every audi- 
ence has its thoughtless individuals, who 
seem to forget that the music is what 
everyone has come to hear. Perhaps it 
is only to be expected at a festival of 
this kind that there will be a liberal 
number of persons present intent on 
audibly identifying friends in the 
chorus by means of the color of their 
dresses or the style of their hair-bobs. 
But some of the very gentlemanly 
ushers—volunteers, so it is said, from 
Westchester’s best families—joined in 
the sport from positions in the aisles, 
and it seemed as if this sort of thing 
went a little further than was quite 
necessary or inevitable. Otherwise, the 
crowds were exceedingly well handled. 

In placing the tent for the next festi- 
val—if, indeed, a tent is again neces- 
sary—it would seem that a spot some- 
what more removed from the railway 
tracks should be chosen. The New York 
Central has a busy schedule, and on 
these three nights this schedule seemed 
to coincide perfectly with all of the 
pianissimo effects, whether solo, 
choral or orchestral. Also, if boxes are 
again to be identified by means of pla- 
cards bearing the names of composers, 
it might be well for some one with a 


knowledge of orthography and musical 
history to proof-read the painter’s handi- 
work. Possibly a fourth of the cards 
bore names that were flagrantly and 
often humorously misspelled. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 





Richard Hageman to Have Active 
Summer 


Richard Hageman, general musical 
director of the Los Angeles Grand Opera 
Company, vocal coach and accompanist, 
will keep his New York studios open 
until June 26, when he will leave for 


Chicago to teach at the Chicago Musical 
College as a member of the summer 
master school. In August Mr. Hage- 
man will conduct in Philadelphia the 
Fairmount Park Symphony for the third 
consecutive season. Following this en- 
gagement he will leave for Los Angeles, 
holding a master class there during Sep- 
tember, prior to the opening of the Los 
Angeles opera season. He will return 
to New York and reopen his New York 
studios on Oct. 15. 





Albert Stoessel to Lead New York Sym- 
phony in Chautauqua Programs 
Albert Stoessel has been chosen for 
the fourth consecutive season to lead 
the New York Symphony in its summer 


engagement at Chautauqua, N. Y. In 
addition to classic compositions, he has 
chosen a list of works which have not 
appeared in the programs at Chautau- 
qua, including numbers by Stravinsky, 
Rubin Goldmark, Chadwick, Debussy 
and others. There will again be the series 
of concerts for children at which Mr. 
Stoessel will analyze the compositions. 
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Contralto 
“A voice of considerable volume and range with fullness 
and resonance ;at either end of the gamut. . . . Ease and 

smoothness of tone. . . . Expressive interpretation. . . .” 
: -N cu York Herald-Tribune 
Available for Recital-Oratorio 
Address 300 West 106th St., New York 














Summer Session, 


BOULDER, COLO. 


July 30—Sept. 5. 


Class, private teaching in 
piano technic and interpre- 
tation. 





SCHMITZ 





Bogue-Laberge Concert Mgt., 130 W. 42nd St., New York 


Transcontinental concert tour. 
Oct., 1925, to Mar., 1926. 
Only a few available dates. 
now. 
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EVANSTON TO HEAR 
FLORENCE AUSTRAL 


English Singer Postpones 
Sailing to Sing Twice 
at Festival 


Florence Austral, British dramatic 
soprano, who made her American début 
at the Cincinnati Music Festival last 
week, has been engaged to sing in the 
Evanston Festival, May 29 to 30. In 
order to fulfill the engagement Miss 
Austral has been forced to cancel her 
sailing and will remain in this country 
three weeks longer than she had planned. 
She will return to this country for a 
concert tour in January and February. 

“IT had hoped to return to London on 
Sunday,” said Miss Austral, “ for I was 
planning to spend a short holiday in 
Switzerland before resuming my appear- 
ances in festivals and oratorios this sum- 
mer in England. Besides, my parents 
have just arrived in London and I have 
not seen them for six years. But Il 
am very glad to sing in Evanston, for 
I like America very much.” 

Miss Austral was born in Australia, 
near the birthplace of Melba. Her name 
is Florence Mary Wilson, but she took 
the name of Austral on the advice of 
Henry Higgins of Covent Garden, where 
she made her operatic début as Briinn- 
hilde in “‘The Valkyrie” on May 16, 1922. 
In the same season she sang as Aida, 
Isolde, Elisabeth, in addition to all the 
Briinnhildes of the “Ring.” She sang in 
orchestral concerts under Weingartner, 
Henry Wood, Landon Ronald, and in the 
Verdi Requiem at Crystal Palace in 1923. 
She has sung at the leading English 
music festivals, such as Norwich. 
Worcester and Leeds. She entered the 
Melbourne Conservatory when she was 
eighteen, studying piano as well as voice. 
Her principal vocal teacher was Mme. 
Wiedermann of Vienna. 

“I did not begin to study music until 
I was eighteen, and then I had to learn 
everything all at once and catch up 
with girls who had studied music all 
their lives. I remained in the Conserva- 
tory in Melbourne for eighteen months 
and then went to London. 

“IT had to give up my piano because 
of neuritis in my hands. People say 
that it is necessary to know a great deal 
about the piano if you are going to be 
a singer, but I don’t think so. I practise 
very quietly, just learning the notes. 
As a matter of fact, I am working all 
the time, but I don’t really sing until 
the concert. 

“I haven’t sung on the Continent at 
all as yet. I have been too busy in 
England. Next summer I shall be busy 
there, and I have engagements through- 
out the fall until I come over here next 
January. I hoped to go to Vienna last 
December, but the unsettled state of 
affairs in the opera over there made it 
inadvisable. My favorite operatic réles 
are the Wagnerian ones.” 








Harold Samuel Gives Bach Series in 
London 


Harold Samuel, pianist, began his an- 
nual series of Bach recitals in London 
on May 4, followed by recitals of Bach 


music on Tuesday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings and on Thursday and Sat- 
urday afternoons. Mr. Samuel has 
achieved a high place among the inter- 
preters of Bach and his London series 
are among the more important concerts 
of the season. 





Elmer Zoller Robbed in Cincinnati 


Elmer Zoller, accompanist for Edward 
Johnson and companion of the tenor on 
his around-the-world trip which they 
are now beginning, was held up and 
robbed in the Cincinnati Post Office last 
week. In addition to the loss of $70, 
Mr. Zoller suffered two black eyes and 
a cut cheek, but was able to accompany 
Mr. Johnson to Chicago on their journey. 





Adolph Bolm Becomes an American 
Citizen 

Last week Adolph Bolm, dancer, re- 
ceived his final citizenship papers, mak- 
ing him an American citizen. Mr. Bolm 
is one of the greatest of the Russian 
dancers, beginning his career in the 
Imperial Ballet in the Russian Imperial 
Theater in Petrograd. He has been a 


resident of this country since the war 
and has organized the Bolm Ballet In- 
time, which he heads with Ruth Page, 
and which will be combined with the 
Karsavina-Vladimiroff company next 
season for a trans-continental tour. 





Many Cities to Welcome 
Maria Kurenko on First 





Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau 


Shows the Way 


Courses for 1925-1926 


In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


Akron, San Francisco and Portland 


Maria Kurenko, Russian Coloratura Soprano COURS] : IN YOUR 
Maria Kurenko, the Russian colora- 
tura soprano who is coming to this coun- 
try for her first American tour begin- 7 
ning next fall, will begin her tour on e 
the Pacific Coast. She will make her 
début singing leading soprano roles in 
Artists Now Booki 
For 1925-1926 


























the Los Angeles Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, followed by concerts in California 
and the Far West. 

Miss Kurenko will then come East and 
give a song recital in Flint, Mich., on 
Nov. 16; in Grand Rapids on Nov. 27, 
and will make her concert début in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 13, in the Wolfsohn sub- 























scription series, which will be given in Sopranos: Pianists: 

Chicago Orchestra Hall. , Barbour . nen 
Miss Kurenko will give her Boston re- nez Barbour exa i 

cital on Thursday evening, Jan. 7, on Lucrezia Bori = pore Brailowsky 

the Wolfsohn subscription series to be Rctinn Cumeen ai Buell 

given under the direction of Aaron a z Josef Hofmann 

Richmond, in Symphony Hall. Her New Mabel Garrison Benno Moiseiwitech 

York début in recital will take place on Eva Gauthier Nikolai Orloff 

Saturday afternoon, Jan. 16, in Carnegie Maria Ivogun — - 

Hall, the seventh concert in the Satur- Maria Kurenko John Powell 

day Wolfsohn subscription series. Moriz Rosenthal 
A cable has just been received from Hulda Lashanska Olga S ff 

her Berlin managers by. the Wolfsohn Mary Lewis a 3S 

Musical Bureau telling of Miss Kur- Joan Ruth Harold Samuel 

enko’s success last week in her Berlin Mildred Seeba 

concert, where she aroused tremendous am ie Sti 

enthusiasm. Louise Homer Stires Baritones: 

. n , Tenors: 
IIi« . e ° 
Dai Buell Plays for arernenien rune —_—_— Vin te Ballester 
-Bomon, May 6—Dal Boal, pant, Mario Chamlee ReinaldWerrenrath 
4 2 é ’ é r ac ~ ° 
other years as musical “at homes” of Ed “ Jol Clarence Whitehill 

the artist, giving a series of recitals war o o 

at her home from May 16 to May 23 Allen McQuhae ee 

for the benefit of the MacDowell Colony . . Violinists: 

at Peterboro. She is being assisted by Cellist: 

several talented pupils, whom she finds ‘ ; Cecilia Hansen 

time to teach between her concert ac- Felix Salmond Toecha Seidel | 

tivities. ‘ 

Bias Contraltos: Albert Spalding 
Toscha Seidel Returns to America Minka Alani Eduard Zathureczky 
Toscha Seidel, violinist, and _ his Louise Homer 

brother, Vladimir, arrived from England M t t H st: 

on the Celtic on May 12. Upon the argare Matzenauer arpist: 

death of his mother in Edinburgh, Mr. Marion Telva 


Seidel cancelled his European engage- Kathryn Meisle Salvatore De Stefano 


ments and will remain in New York 

until the beginning of his activities in 

October. He will open the Wolfsohn ° . " 
Saturday afternoon subscription series Special Attractions: 
in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 17. 








THAMAR KARSAVINA and ADOLPH BOLM, 


Benno Moiseiwitsch Plays on Continent ; = 
Intime 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, has re- with Bolm’s Ballet tim 











turned to London after a brief tour of 

France and Spain, where he achieved THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 

tremendous success. In Madrid he gave 

two concerts, at the second of which the “ay FELIX SALMOND 

Queen and other members of the royal S TRIO TOSCHA SEIDEL 

family were present. In Paris he played HAROLD SAMUEL 

two concertos in a concert of the 

Lamoureux Orchestra and gave a con- 

cert in the Salle Gaveau. For terms, dates, and other information apply to 
e 

Albert Spalding, violinist, gave, his The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 

sixtieth recital of the season in Gary, ; Satie 

Ind., where he appeared on May 7. He Fisk Building 


will remain in this country all summer Jf 250 West 57th Street New York 
and will make a limited number of ap- 


pearances, RIA AY 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
GIVE LAST CONCERT 


Sokoloff Plays Request List— 
Beryl Rubinstein Heard 
in Loeffler Work 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, May 16.—The closing 
concert by the Cleveland Orchestra was 
given in Masonic Hall recently. The 
Symphony was that by César Franck 
in D Minor, chosen by the audience 
from a request list. Beryl Rubinstein 
was the assisting artist and again gave 
a splendid performance of the piano 
part in Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem.” The 
program closed with a rousing perform- 
ance of Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. 

A Sunday afternoon marked another 
closing concert for the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in the last of the series of “pop” 
concerts. One of the largest audiences 
of the season welcomed Mr. Sokoloff and 
a Cleveland artist, Harriet Eells, mez- 


zo-soprano, who recently made her New 
York début in Aeolian Hall. The pro- 
gram included Stravinsky’s “Firebird” 
Suite, a suite of dances from a ballet 
by Grétry, arranged by Felix Mottl, 
Sibelius’ Valse Triste and Rachmani- 
noff’s C Sharp Minor Prelude as an 
encore. Miss Eells achieved new suc- 
cesses in the Mozart aria “Non piu di 
Fiori” and a group including Brahms’ 
“Von Ewiger Liebe,” Balakiroff’s “‘Viens 
pres de moi,” and Gretchaninoff’s “Le 
Captif.” Arthur Shepherd played fine 
accompaniments. 

The Schumann Club, under Almeda 
C. Adams, presented an interesting pro- 
gram in the auditorium of the Women’s 





City Club recenfly. The program 
included numbers by Grieg, Deems 
Taylor, Rachmaninoff, Matthews and 
Spross. Mrs. Sherman C. Smith was 
the accompanist. 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, was 


the soloist and delighted the audience 
in an aria from the “Pearl Fishers” 
and Pierné’s “‘Tourne, tourne, tourne.” 
Lucretia Biery Jones was at the piano. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir pre- 
sented a program in Masonic Hall 
recently. 

The program contained a lovely “Hos- 
sanna” by F. Melius Christiansen, di- 
rector of the St. Olaf Choir, the Largo 
from Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
and a number by Peter Lutkin, “The 
Earth is Full of the Glory of God.” 
John Finley Williamson, conductor, 
achieved amazing results. 

The spring concert of the Three Arts 
Club brought Janet Watts, soprano, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Dan Parmelee, violin- 
ist and pianist, in a delightful program 
at the Clifton Club. Mrs. Riemensch 
Neider accompanied. 

An interesting recital was given by 
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Cassius C. Chapel in the ballroom of 
Wade Park Manor recently. Jascha 
Veissi, assistant concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, took part, with 
Laura Newell at the piano. Edgar Bow- 
man was at the piano for Mr. Chapel. 


TEXAS MUSIC CLUBS 
REGISTER PROGRESS 


Convention in Beaumont Is 
Stirred by Many 
Achievements 


BEAUMONT, TEXx., May 16.—An urgent 
plea for the organization of more music 
clubs in the State was voiced at the 
tenth annual convention of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs by Mrs. John 
Lyons, national president. Mrs. Lyons 








also spoke of the progress made in the 


departments of church music and indus- 
tries. 

The convention, which lasted for four 
days, with the Hotel Beaumont as head- 
quarters, indorsed Mrs. Lyons as a can- 
didate for the $5,000 prize offered by 
the Pictorial Review to the woman con- 
tributing most during the year to the 
betterment of America, and adopted a 
resolution to petition “Ma” Ferguson, 
Governor of the State, that the school 
of music be not eliminated from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Mrs. R. T. Skiles of Dallas, State 
president, presided, and Mrs. F. L. Car- 


son of San Antonio was. recording 
secretary. 
Officers were elected as_ follows: 


Dorothy Drane of Corsicana, president; 
Mrs. J. L. Price of Dallas, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Howard Gardner of 
Beaumont, second vice-president; Anna 
Clyde Plunkett of Houston, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Jack Hagar of Cor- 
sicana, corresponding secretary; Mrs. O. 
E. Nichols of Wichita Falls, treasurer; 
Mrs. Clifford Hall of Port Arthur, au- 
ditor; Mamie Folsom Wynne of Dallas, 
parliamentarian; Mesdames Skiles, Car- 
son and Henry Roberts of Waxahachie, 
directors. 

Invitations for the 1926 convention 
were received from San Antonio, Hou- 
ston and Dallas. 

The convention opened under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Howard Gardner, 
president of the local club. Addresses 
of welcome were given by Mayor J. 
Austin Barnes, E. C. Bracken of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rev. J. H. Pace, 
representing the churches, and N. P. 
Erwin of the City Music Commission. 
E. C. McDonald spoke for the schools, 
and the invocation was delivered by 
Rev. Frank Rhea. 

In the course of the convention, com- 
mittee reports were read by Mamie Fol- 
som Wynne of Dallas, Anna Clyde Plun- 
kett, Mrs. James Price, Mrs. Homer 
Adams, Julia Owen and Mrs. N. C. Fish. 
Mrs. W. W. Huff, local chairman of the 
hymn contest, gave an interesting demon- 
stration with the winning team of the 
recent finals, composed of members of 
a junior high school club. 

Those who contributed musical num- 
bers at various sessions and functions 
were Mrs. L. Kershner, Hazel 
Harned, Oscar Fox, Mrs. Ione Towns 
Locke, Ann Whittaker, Mrs. Refuge 
Loving, Gladys Harned, Mrs. Oswald 
Parker, Lena Milam, Alice Kent, Mrs. 
Irwin Bettis, Rae Kent, Gertrude Mixon, 
Jewel Harned, Alice Blanchette, Mrs. 
James Price, Mrs. Earle Behrends, 
Marie Briscoe, Mrs. L. J. Benkenstein, 
Catherine Dehart, Allene Lightfoot, J. 
Edward Crain and Oscar Fox. Choruses 
were conducted by Ellison Van Hoose, 
and music by the kindersymphonies and 
school orchestras was included in the 
schedule. 

Among the entertainments was a 
luncheon given by the Symphony Club 
of Port Arthur, of which Mrs. Clifford 
Hall is president, and a program by the 
Sproule School of Dancing. 

Speakers included Mrs. W. F. Robert- 
son of Dallas, W. J. Marsh, Mrs. James 
Hambrick of Tyler, Mrs. J. K. Bivins of 
Longview, Mrs. Harvey Gilbert, Mrs. 
H. E. Ferre and Mrs. G. M. Dilley. 











Sokoloff Sails; Will 
Lead London Symphony 
Before Stadium Series 
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Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the Cleve- 


land Orchestra, Who Will Appear as 

Guest with the London Symphony Abroad 

and at the New York Stadium Concerts 

This Summer 

Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, who will be guest 
conductor of the outdoor concerts in the 


Lewisohn Stadium, New York, from 
July 27 to Aug. 2, sailed for Europe on 
the Berengaria recently. Mr. Sokoloff 
closed a very successful season of the 
Orchestra lately, the organization hav- 
ing given 126 concerts in Cleveland 
alone, of which Mr. Sokoloff conducted 
eighty-four, and Arthur Shepherd, as- 
sistant conductor, the remaining forty- 
two. 

“We also played at festivals in Ober- 
lin and Dayton,” said Mr. Sokoloff, “so 
all in all, I’ve had a pretty strenuous 
time and am glad to get away for a 
little rest, though I am not going to get 
so very much of that. 

“T shall go directly to London upon 
landing and soon after, begin rehearsals 
with the London Symphony for the two 
concerts I am to conduct. This will be 
the fourth season that I have conducted 
the orchestra, and the tenth and eleventh 
concerts. These concerts will be on 
May 29 and June 5. Then I shall go to 
the Continent for a fortnight to look 


over the market, so to speak, for novel- 
ties for next season, and return to this 
country about July 1, and go to Cleve- 
land to study up my scores and arrange 
my programs. I shall be back in New 
York for the Stadium concerts about 
the end of July. 

“So, you see, although an orchestral 
conductor’s life has considerable variety, 
there is not much repose sas i i“ 





Four Pennsylvania Artists Are Winners 
in Federation District Contests 


PHILADELPHIA, May 16.—Pennsylvania 
carried off the honors recently in the 
Liberty District Contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, held in the 
Academy of Music Foyer. The district 
comprises New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The judges in piano were 
George F. Boyle, D. Hendrik Ezermann, 
Samuel L. Laciar, Leo Ornstein and 
Olga Samaroff, and the award was given 
to Mrs. Rosetta Samuel French of Cyn- 
wyd, Pa. Judges in violin were David 
Dubinsky, Sascha Jacobinoff, Edward I. 
Keffer, Samuel L. Laciar, Michael Press, 
and the winner was Mrs. Rose M. Litt 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. The judges in voice 
were W. J. Baltzell, Sophie Braslau, 
Richard Hale, Samuel L. Laciar and 
Gertrude Rennyson, and the award for 
women’s voices was given to Kathryn 
E. Noll of Philadelphia; for men, to 
Arthur Anderson of Pittsburgh. The 
chairman of the contest, Marion G. 
Spangler, was assisted in arranging the 
contest by a committee of representa- 
tives from the various music clubs of 
Philadelphia. 





Artists Applauded in Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 16.—Jules 
Falk, violinist, assisted by Bertha Levin, 
contralto, was given a cordial reception 
in a recital in the New Century Club re- 
cently. With Clarence Fuhrman at the 
piano, Mr. Falk, played a concerto by 
Mozart and works by Hubay, Zeckwer, 
Jongen and others in a most creditable 
manner. Miss Levin was applauded in 
an aria by Gluck and songs by Pergo- 
lesi, Grieg, Respighi and Mrs. Beach. 
The concert was given under the au- 
spices of the Nurses’ Alumnae of the 
Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Hospital. 





Ballets Presented in Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 16.—Hartford 
was given an artistic program on the 
evening of May 4, when two ballets, “La 
Fee Poupée” and “Chopiniana,” were 
produced under the direction of Michael 
Nicholoff at Parsons Theater. The audi- 
ence was most enthusiastic. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 








HELEN NORFLEET, Pianist 


ing artists. 


Ph.B., University of Chicago. 


corner of Arkansas. 


well as the beauties of the Ozarks.) 





The Norfleet Trio 


LEEPER NORFLEET, ’Cellist 


announces the establishment of a 


CHAMBER MUSIC CAMP 


for Girls 


Sulphur Springs, Arkansas (In the Ozarks) 
July 1st to September Ist, 1925 


Daily ensemble playing under the personal direction of the Norfleet 
Trio and staff. Folk-dancing, Group Singing and Musical Pageants 
in the Camp’s Greek Theatre. Frequent concerts by staff and visit- 
Private lessons if desired. 

Outdoor sports under the direction of Genevieve Turner Holman, 
Golf, tennis, basketball, horseback 
riding, boating, swimming, hiking. 


For information address 


The Norfleet Trio 
542 West 112, 
New York City 


(Sulphur Springs is on the Kansas City Southern Railway in the Northwestern 
It is the site of a Summer Colony. 
be near their daughters will enjoy the advantages of this cultural center, as 


CATHARINE NORFLEET, Violinist 


Parents who wish to 
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When Golfer Meets Singer in Atlanta 
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Musicians Visit Golf Links During Metropolitan’s Sojourn to Atlanta. Left to Right Bobby 
Jones, Golf Champion; Mrs. Frank Warren, Clarence Whitehill, Baritone of the 
Metropolitan; Frank Warren, Music Critic, New York Evening World; Mr. Gottlieb, 
Secretary to Michael Bohnen; H. B. Schaad, Secretary of Aeolian Company; Earl 
R. Lewis, Treasurer, Metropolitan Opera Company, and Michael Bohnen, Baritone of 


the Metropolitan 


ATLANTA, May. 16.—The_ cordiality 
which exists between the various “art” 
fraternities was emphasized during the 


recent visit of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Company to this city. Among the de- 
voted patrons of the opera, none was 
more staunch than Bobby Jones, famous 
golfer, who was an unofficial member of 


the nightly claque. During the day 
Mr. Jones often reciprocated for his en- 


joyment of the night before by taking 
singers to the Druid Hills Golf and 
Country Club and demonstrating to 
them the fine points of his game. On the 
occasion when the accompanying photo- 
graph was taken, the singing fraternity, 
represented by Clarence Whitehill and 
Michael Bohnen, was reinforced by H. B. 
Schaad, secretary of the Aeolian Com- 
pany; Earl R. Lewis, treasurer of the 
Metropolitan; Mrs. Frank Warren and 
Mr. Gottlieb, secretary to Mr. Bohnen. 





VERBRUGGHEN MEN 
START SPRING TOUR 


Choral Concerts Are Among 
Events of Importance 
in St. Paul 


By Florence L. C, Briggs 

St. PAuL, MINN., May 16.—St. Paul’s 
season approached its close with a 
crowded schedule. 

The Minneapolis Symphony made its 
final appearances: before going on its 
long spring tour, in four performances. 
One was in connection with a production 
of “Elijah,” with Jeannette Vreeland, 
Judson House, Agnes Rast Snyder, Meta 
Ashwin Birnbach and Bernard Ferguson 
in solo vocal parts. Another was in a 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, with Emily Stokes Hagar, Claire 
Brookehurst, Fraser Gange and Lewis 
James as soloists. Two popular pro- 
grams were given on an afternoon and 
evening, with Agnes Rast Snyder as- 
sisting. The latter concerts were in aid 
of funds for the installation of a heat- 
ing plant in the organ chamber of the 
Municipal Auditorium. These concerts 
were promoted by George F. Lindsay in 
a drive which brought out an attendance 
estimated at 11,000. 

At the close of the orchestra’s tour of 
thirty-four dates, Henri Verbrugghen, 
conductor, will sail from Vancouver for 
Australia, where he will spend the 
summer. 

A recital by Maximilian Dick, violin- 
ist, and Francis Richter, pianist, called 
together a large company of music- 
lovers, who found much to enjoy in the 
program. The performance of Grieg’s 
Sonata in C Minor was a fine demonstra- 
tion of musicianship and virtuosity. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink appeared 
in the auditorium in a contralto recital 
which yielded richly of the joys which 
only a great artist can evoke. Her ac- 
companist, Katherine Hoffmann, was ex- 
cellent, and Florence Hardeman, violin- 
ist, added variety and charm to the 
evening. 

The Orpheus Club, of which Malcolm 
MeMillan is conductor, with Cameron 
McLean as soloist, gave its second and 
last concert of the season in the People’s 
Church, arousing many expressions of 
analytical approval and general pleas- 








ure. The thirtv-five male voices were 
heard to advantage in numbers by Bach, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, Brewer, 
Schumann, Bruch, Forsyth, Bullard and 
Stephens. Mr. McMillan’s arrangement 
of “Glory to Thee,” from “Boris,” was 
an effective number. Mr. McLean’s 
numbers included a Verdi aria and songs 
by Moussorgsky, Pearl Curran, Deems 
Taylor, Jalowicz and Dr. Arnold. Ma- 
belle Howe Mable accompanied Mr. 
McLean, Gerhard T. Alexis played the 
organ. 

The Schubert Club closed its forty- 
second season with the annual meeting. 
Officers and twenty-three standing com- 
mittees reported gain along all lines. 
A membership of 1425, an increased 
number of artists’ recitals, more activity 
among local artists and students, three 
scholarship awards of $100 each, and an 
extension department by means of which 
educational work is carried on in a music 
school enrolling 169 pupils, were indi- 
cations of a live work being done. The 
following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Warren S. Briggs, president; Mrs. C. E. 
Furness, Mrs. C. L. Hilton and Mrs. E. 
L. Mann, vice-presidents; Mrs. K. H. 
Washburn and Mrs. D. S. Elliott, record- 
ing secretaries; Mrs. W. A. Dorsey and 
Mrs. E. F. Mockel, corresponding secre- 
taries; Mrs. L. C. Jefferson, treasurer; 





Mrs. Jessica DeWolf and Mrs. Emil 
Traeger, librarians. 
Syracuse University Chorus Presents 


Notable Program 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 16.—The Syra- 
cuse University Chorus of 150 voices, 
under Howard Lyman, conductor, gave 


the second of its present season’s con- 
certs in Crouse College Auditorium, on 
the evening of May 7, singing Goring 
Thomas’ “The Swan and the Skylark,” 
with the following artists in the solo 
roles: Allen McQuhae, tenor, and Helen 


Riddell, soprano, both of New York; 
Marie A. Stilwell, contralto; C. Harry 
Sandford, bass-baritone, both local sing- 
ers and soloists at the Syracuse First 
Baptist Church. The chorus also gave 
the opening chorus from Horatio 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” and the 
César Franck “150th Psalm.” The work 
of the chorus was a feature of the eve- 
ning, being as fine choral singing as 
Syracuse has ever heard. Mr. McQuhae 
made a distinct impression in a song 
group in part two of the program, offer- 
ing the “Samson” air, “Total Eclipse” 
by Handel and songs by Franck, Chaus- 
son, German and _ Protheroe. Miss 
Riddell’s song group included the “Car- 
men” Micaela aria and songs by Haydn. 
Tchaikovsky, Alexander Russell and 
Harry Vibbard, and as encore, “Today” 
by Charles Huerter, local composer, with 
words by Maude H. Lyman, wife of 
Howard Lyman, conductor. Miss Stil- 
well and Mr. Sandford made their first 
appearance as soloists with the local or- 
ganization. They were in splendid voice 
and their work much _ appreciated. 
Harry L. Vibbard accompanied both cho- 
rus and soloists on the new organ. His 
work was of the highest order, winning 
well-merited praise. 


STOKOWSKI REPEATS 
FORMER SUCCESSES 


Philadelphia Orchestra Heard 
In Programs Having 
Wide Appeal 


By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, May 16.—For the pe- 
nultimate symphony concerts in the regu- 
lar subscription series Leopold Stokow- 
ski presented a program of emphatic 
popular appeal in the Academy of Music. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has long 
been noted for its illumination of the 
poetic and dramatic values in the “Pa- 
thétique” Symphony of Tchaikovsky, and 
the standard of achievement was ad- 
mirably sustained in these performances. 
The reading was somewhat sturdier than 
in the past, displaying on Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s part a wholesome aversion to ultra- 
sentimentality. There was no lack of 
pathos, however, and the artistic gain 
lay in the direction of sincerity. As 
usual, the march movement was given 
stirring effect. 

Other numbers were “The Afternoon 
of a Faun,” in which the exquisite wood- 
wind choirs won their customary honors, 
and the Second Suite, arranged by Er- 
nest Guiraud, from the incidental music 
composed by Bizet for Daudet’s Prov- 
encal tragedy, “L’Arlesienne.” 








MUSIC MEMORY TEST 
HELD IN CLEVELAND 


Adults and Tots Take Part in 
Contest for School and 
Club Teams 


By Florence M. Barhyte 





CLEVELAND, May 16.—The fifth annual 
Music Memory Contest conducted by the 
Cleveland Orchestra was held in Mason- 
ic Hall last week. The report of Mrs. 
Harold F. Seymour, chairman of the 
Music Memory Contest for the orches- 
tra, included the names of 180 students 
in public, private and parochial schools 
and fifty-two women in club teams who 
submitted perfect papers. 

Adult teams tied for both first and 
second prizes. The Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Cleveland Orchestra and the 
Musical Arts Association tying for first 
place and the Three Arts Club of Lake- 
wood, the Women’s City Club and the 
Parent-Teachers Association of East 
Cleveland tying for second place. 

The following clubs were represented: 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations of East 
Cleveland and Lakewood, College Club, 
Fortnightly Musical Club, Lakewood 
Women’s Club; Lakewood Inter-Club, 
Mayfield Study Club, Musical Arts As- 
sociation, Women’s Auxiliary, Women’s 
City Club and the Three Arts Club of 
Lakewood. 





MARIE MILLER 





Personal Representative: 
EVE HORAN, 255 West End Ave., New York 











40 Washington Square 





Carl Friedberg 


WILL CONDUCT 


A MASTER CLASS IN PIANO 


BADEN-BADEN, GERMANY 
July 15—Sept. 15 | 


eS 





For Particulars Apply to 
MARGARET GORDON PRINGLE, Personal Representative 


New York City 


’Phone Spring 8347 











NEW, YORK STRING QUARTET 





Concert Management Arthur Judson—Fisk Building, New York—Packard Building, Philadelphia (RECORDS. 
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Snapshots from the Cincinnati Enquirer, May 8, 1925: 


Florence Austral, renowned English soprano, made her debut 
and established her right to be known as an artist of inter- 
national fame. 

Miss Austral fulfilled every expectation, and through the 
magnificence of her rendition of the soprano solo in the 
Brahms “Requiem” achieved a personal triumph that has not 
been duplicated since the days when Schumann-Heink and 
Sembrich first bid for favor. 

Florence Austral carried her listeners along on a tidal wave 
of enthusiasm. 

It was a personal triumph. A new artist had appeared in 
Cincinnati and conquered all hearers. 

There was no doubt in the minds of her listeners that they 
were acclaiming a second Melba, or a Patti, or a Sembrich. 

If contracts are being made for the next May Festival, no 
time should be lost in attaching her signature to one. 

It was the consensus of opinion that for once advance praise 
of a singer had not been exaggerated. 

Every May Festival has some outstanding feature. The 
present week, so far, has dev eloped one figure that stands forth 
conspicuously, not in comparison with the other artists, but 
because of her unquestionable conquest of every listener 
when she made her debut last night. 

There were impressions one gathered in listening to conver- 
sation during the promenade. They are impre ssions which the 
critic shared, qualified, of course, by an opinion formed after 
her second appearance on the program. 

—William Smith Goldenburg in the Cincinnati Enquirer, 


May 8, 1925. 


‘‘Great Soprano Ma 


Olin Downes in the New York Times, May 8, 1925: 
FLORENCE AUSTRAL IN FESTIVAL DEBUT 


Australian Dramatic Soprano Is Warmly Applauded in 
Brahms’ “Requiem” 


(Special to the New York Times) 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.—Her first solo in the Brahms 
“Requiem” was the occasion for prolonged applause. Not only 
the beauty of the voice, but the feeling sincerity of her per- 
formance commended her and promised still more for her 
second appearance, when she sang “Ocean, Thou Mighty Mon- 
ster,” from Weber’s “Oberon.” It was quickly evident that 
she had a voice of exceptional range, of firm and rich texture. 
well placed and usually under good control. The solo in the 
requiem is certainly an uncomfortable test of a singer making 
her bow to a new and critical audience. 

Not only the length of the phrases but the tessitura is incon- 
venient, the voice modulating as it does through the F sharps, 
A flats and B flat that make wonderful harmonic combinations 
with the chorus, but call for an artist of uncommon technical 
equipment and self control. In this passage Miss Austral sang 
with a prevailing excellence of legato and freshness and beauty 
of tone that made the number one of the most expressive mo- 
ments of the evening. In the dramatic air of “Oberon,” the 
range and power of the voice were more fully exhibited. 


UPPER TONES BRILLIANT 


The sincerity and fine English stamina of the artist were 
even more in evidence. Not many singers are so well endowed 
by nature or possess the straightforwardness and vitality of 
sentiment to which an audience instinctively responds. In 
other words, Miss Austral’s appearance justified her engage- 
ment to make a long journey over the seas for appearance at 
this festival. 

Miss Austral was born in Melbourne, Australia, near the 
birthplace of Melba. Her name is Florence Mary Wilson. She 
took the name of Austral on the advice of Henry Higgins of 
one Garden, where she made her operatic debut as Brunhilde 

n “The Valkyrie,” May 16, 1922. In the same season she sang 
as Aida, Isolde, Elizabeth, in addition to all the Brunhildes of 
the “Ring.” She sang in orchestral concerts under Weingart- 
ner, Henry Wood, Landon Ronald and in the Verdi “Requiem” 
at Crystal Palace in 1923. 

She has sung at the leading English music festivals, as at 
Norwich, Worcester, Leeds. She entered the Melbourne Con- 
servatory of Music when she was 18, studying piano as well as 
voice. Her principal vocal teacher was Mme. Wiedermann of 
Vienna. 
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cinnati Enquirer, May 8, 1925) 





| English Soprano Makes Debut” 


b Debut at Festival’’ 


Cincinnati Daily Times-Star, May 8, 1925. 


Cincinnati Enquirer, May 8, 1925. 








“British Soprano Scores at Festival.” 
“Eyes Focused on British Star at the Festival.” 
» —Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 8, 1925. 





“Artistry of English Soprano Causes Festival Audience to 
Release Pent-Up Enthusiasm” 





“Florence Austral’s American Debut Highly Successful.” 


(FRONT PAGE HEADLINES, CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, 
May 8, 1925) 


“Florence Austral Takes Audience by Storm.” 





—Cincinnati Post, May 8, 1925. 
















Snapshots from the Cincinnati Times Star, May 8, 1925: 


Today Miss Florence Austral has musical Cincinnati at her 


The superlatives of praise are lavished upon the rare beauty 
of her voice, exquisitely toned, perfectly placed, and firmly 


A manner of fine musicianship characterizes Miss Austral’s 
A perfect diction, sympathy, simplicity, magnificent vocal 


What wonder that for this English visitor’s triumph Cincin- 


Snapshots from the Cincinnati Times-Star, May 8, 1925: 


: The first American appearance of Florence Austral, English 
‘singer, was the signal for a tremendous outburst. The recep- 
tion she received from the audience echoed her success in Great 





| When Miss Austral concluded her first selection, Brahms’ 
*Requiem,” in which she took the solo lead, this applause broke 
jloose. After that the audience gathered momentum, and ova- 


\ Critics agreed in saying that her dramatic soprano voice had 





The audience seemed to sense the importance of Miss 


It was the sudden entrance of a new star in the musical 





Certainly she has one of the finest voices ever heard here in 
Miss Austral possesses a heroic soprano voice of fine caliber, 


Miss Austral’s success with the audience was unquestioned 


In the Brahms number Miss Austral proved herself an artist 
of evident skill by singing the almost continuous high notes 
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Snapshots from the Commercial Tribune, May 8, 1925: 
EYES FOCUSED ON BRITISH STAR AT THE FESTIVAL 


Press Representatives From Other Cities and Musical Celebri- 
ties on Hand to Hear Florence Austral Sing in 
Brahms’ “Requiem” 


(Headline on the front page) 


During the intermission one heard her praises sung on every 
side. 


BRITISH SOPRANO SCORES AT FESTIVAL 


(Headline on second page ) 


With Florence Austral’s American debut scheduled, every- 
one was prepared for at least one ovation, but once things got 
under way there was no stopping at a single outburst of enthu- 
siasm and unqualified approval. 

Miss Austral came into her own. No greater dramatic 
soprano voice has been heard here in years. 

There is perfect balance of tone from top to bottom; there 
is abundant power, while in the quality of the voice is mar- 
velous beauty. 

It is almost an event these days to hear a voice which really 
is that of a dramatic soprano and who is not one of a contralto 
over-ambitious in the matter of tall tones. 

The intelligence and skill which Miss Austral displays in the 
use of her voice and the clarity of her diction are other matters 
for praise.—Samuel T. Wilson in the Cincinnati Commercial 


Tribune. 
st 


Snapshots from the Cincinnati Pest, May 8, 1925: 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL TAKES HER AUDIENCE BY 
STORM (Headline) 


With a voice of such purity and glorious tone as to win an 
ovation the like of which has not been heard in Music Hall 
for a long time. 

Miss Austral sang with glorious vocal and musical concep- 
tion the Weber aria “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” winning 
her audience to salvos of applause, which compelled her to 
return again and again to the stage. 

—Lillian Tyler Plogstedt in the Cincinnati Post. 
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CASTING OFF THE FIRST MANNER A 
NEED OF OUR COMPOSERS 


| considering such efforts as those made at the 
Eastman School of Music to encourage Ameri- 
can composers, through actual performance of sym- 
phonic works which may not be of sufficient musical 
import to be acceptable to our virtuoso orchestras, 
it is important to remember that these and similar 
performances may be of great value in enabling 
some composer of distinctive gifts to find himself. 
The works presented may be of little consequence 
in their own right. But if they enable gifted 
amateurs to rid themselves of influences which are 
hampering the expression of their own personali- 
ties, they may be of immeasurable benefit by rea- 
son of the very weaknesses that are exposed. 

It would be no difficult task to make up an or- 
chestral program of first or second compositions by 
men who subsequently achieved fame that would 
be quite as dull, as lacking in individuality, and as 
full of gaucheries and reminiscences as any pro- 
gram of works by struggling young Americans. 
Few would care to sit through an afternoon or 
evening of orchestral music devoted to the follow- 
ing: Overture in C Minor, Richard Strauss; First 
Scherzo, César Cui; Notturno, Anton Dvorak; 
Symphony, No. 1, Peter Ilitch Tchaikovsky; and 
Sinfonia-Capriccio, Giacomo Puccini. 

Many of the most illustrious of the masters of 
composition began writing in a manner not their 
own. Beethoven had to shake off the influence of 
Haydn and Mozart, and Wagner was plagued in his 
early years by the persuasions of composers like 
Meyerbeer and Auber, whom he came later to de- 
test. Among the modernists, some were obsessed 
by Wagner, some by Strauss, and others by De- 
bussy, before they struck off on a course of their 
own. It is of course a debatable question as to 
whether Schénberg would have accomplished more 
if he had adhered to the Straussian manner of 


“Verklarte Nacht,” instead of going his own 
strangely atonal way; but it is well to remember 
that Strauss, in his turn, was the object of debate, 
some thirty years ago, as to whether he was not 
forsaking his proper sphere in giving up writing 
of a more traditional kind for his then adventurous 
tone-poems. 

The American composer, perhaps more than his 
European confrére, needs to get out of the shadow 
of the great men gone and to win free of the in- 
fluences which weigh down the individual who is 
making his first flights. In view of the travail 
through which so many of the great masters passed 
before they were in a position to express them- 
selves in their own speech, instead of in terms of 
their student models, it is not surprising to find 
the first works of native composers reminiscent 
and lacking in unity and individuality of style. 

As was true of many celebrities of composition, 
the American composer in many or most instances 
has a skin to cast off as well as a personality to 
develop. Public performance of his works is al- 
most imperative to achievement of either of these 
ends. In opening the eyes of the composer to his 
own deficiencies, and particularly to his borrowings 
and his obeisances, a disappointing prize work may 
be of far more value to its author, when it is pub- 
licly performed, than the prestige and the sum of 
money involved in the award can possibly be. 





FESTIVAL TIME 


EARLY half of America’s festivals and local 

music weeks (as distinguished from National 
Music Week) are held in May. A recently compiled 
list of these events credits musical celebrations of 
an established character to some ninety cities, 
representative of thirty-one states, with dates 
scattered from January to December. That April 
stands second to May in the number of such cele- 
brations probably is due to the music week move- 
ment, which has been adapted to local conditions 
in many communities in such a way as to make of 
music week what might be described as “a festival 
plus.” 

Geographically these events are well distributed, 
from the Canadian line to the Gulf, and from the 
Atlantic Seaboard to the Pacific Coast States. It 
is perhaps worthy of note that Kansas heads the 
list of States in the number of festivals and music 
weeks, and that the other leaders are Texas, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, Michigan, Iowa and 
New York, with California and North Carolina 
heading a second group. 

Doubtless, if many miscellaneous events of a 
similar nature held in various cities from time 
to time, but not of a fixed character to enable them 
to continue from year to year, could be added to the 
list, every State in the union would have some repre- 
sentation. It would be a sorry commonwealth, in- 
deed, that could not find somewhere within its 
borders a group of persons promoting concerts or 
musical contests of sufficient interest and scope to 
justify one or the other of the terms, “festival”’ 
or “music week.” 

Elastic as they are, and used to describe such 
widely differing events as the May Festival in Cin- 
cinnati, the Bach Festival at Bethlehem, and the 
Berkshire Chamber Music Festival, on the one 
hand; and the most unpretentious small town music 
club or choral society undertakings, on the other, 
these words are taking on an importance difficult 
to over-estimate. 

The preponderance of choral events in America’s 
festivals is in itself an indication that our people 
will have music, whatever the scantness of local 
resources. An orchestra may be out of the ques- 
tion, opera may be a remote dream, the visits of 
celebrities few and far between, but wherever there 
are men and women—yes, and children—with the 
yearning for music in their breasts, there will be 
song. 

And it is to the chorus, far more than to orches- 
tras, operas or individual artists, that the Festival 
idea owes its birth and its continuance, whether 
here or abroad. 


- 
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HE Stadium auditions in New York seem cer- 

tain to increase in importance as a factor in 
bringing out prospective concert artists. This year 
there is a greatly augmented list of prizes and the 
codperation of the National Music League with the 
Stadium Auditions Committee has given a new im- 
petus to the plan for uncovering and providing 
appearances for talented singers and instrumen- 
talists, particularly those who may not find it 
within their means to introduce themselves at New 
York recitals. 
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of Notables 


in the Spartanburg 


Participating 
Festival 


A Sextet 


Spring is traditionally the time of festivals, and a 
group of notables was photographed recently at the 
three-day event held at Spartanburg, S. C. Left to 
right are Fraser Gange, Augusta Lenska, Frederick 
Wodell, Lillian Gustafson, Rhys Morgan and Stuart 
Ross. In spite of the financial success of the concert, 
the photographer caught them before leaving with 
their “backs to the wall.” Mustering up an entente 
cordiale expression, the sextet smiled genially, thereby 
oe that singers are not as serious as the audience 
thinks. 


Crabbé—Because:- he made a vow to make his first 
appearance after returning to America in a church, 
Armand Crabbé, baritone, recently sang in the service 
at the Paulist Church in New York, assisting the Paul- 
ist Choristers under the leadership of the Rev. Father 
William J. Finn. Mr. Crabbé was heard in opera in 
New York in the days when Oscar Hammerstein was 
one of its presiding geniuses, and sang in the first 
American performance of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 


Bensyl—Persons in Nutley, N. J., say that Caryl 
Bensyl, soprano, gets as much thrill from a set of blue 
prints as from a musical score, for in her spare mo- 
ments this concert artist turns to the hobby of remodel- 
ling old houses. She has seven thus far to her credit. 
This spring, between fulfilling April engagements at 
the opening of a theater in Averne, L. I., at the New- 
ark Athletic Club, at the Mayflower Hotel Musicales in 
Washington, and in her home community, this much- 
traveled artist has transformed an old colonial house 
into a “Time-Table Shop,” where antiques will be on 
display, the proceeds of the sales to be devoted to the 
education of young musicians. 


Lent—To Sylvia Lent, violinist, as well as to the 
other soloists, the opening night of the Newark Festival 
recently was a test in how to meet the unexpected. 
The unexpected defection of the orchestra at the last 
moment caused a hurried search in the neighborhood 
for a piano part of the Bruch Concerto. Miss Lent 
had never rehearsed the Concerto with her accompanist, 
Edward Harris, composer. The situation was a trying 
one, but so well did the artists play that, had no an- 
nouncement been made of the unfortunate situation in 
which all the soloists were placed, it would have been 
impossible to detect the impromptu nature of the per- 
formance. 


Gordon—Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan, did more than give one of those hasty charity 
donations recently when she was asked to give a doll 
for the New York Rotary Club’s benefit auction for 
*the camp for crippled children. Miss Gordon bought a 
doll and then had its wig made out of her own hair, 
and ordered her operatic costume designer, Allan 
Kramer, to make the doll’s dress out of materials used 
in her new costumes worn this season at the Metro- 
politan. There were jewelled, spangled bits from the 
Delila, Venus, and Carmen costumes, and the flare of 
the whole made a Carmen of whom even Bizet might 
have been proud. 


Claussen—A concert as romantic and macabre as 
anything out of E. T. A. Hoffmann was given by 
Julia Claussen, contralto of the Metropolitan, recently 
at the ruins of the ancient church of St. Catherine, in 
Sutland, an island in the Baltic. Her audience over- 
flowed the remains of the ancient structure. No elec- 
tric lights or modern improvements of an*. kind are 
allowed there, and consequently the church w*: lighted 
by scores of torches set in the rings of the pillars, and 
there was a full moon, which was no small aid, as most 
of the roof is gone. The church is very old, dating 
back to the eleventh century. A short time later Mme 
Claussen gave a recital at St. Mary’s Cathedral in Sut- 
land, erected in the thirteenth century. 


Chamlee—When Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, with Mrs. Chamlee and Mario, 
Jr., left his apartment recently for the circus in New 
York, it was with the idea of making a thorough if 
short study of giraffes, lions and tigers. As they were 
approaching a cage at the side show, the singer felt a 
slight pressure on his arm. An elderly little lady held 
up a photograph which Mr. Chamlee recognized as his 
own. “Will you autograph it?” she pleaded. “Weren’t 
you teaching a class of boys and girls in a little public 
school near Los Angeles, about twenty years ago? 
he asked suddenly. She nodded in surprise. “Why, 
was your pupil, when I was twelve years old!” ys 
the singer. A happy reunion followed. 
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Pow and Counterpoint 
. By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


Far from the Madding Platform 
=) LOUGH he spent last week-end in the country near the city of 





and other halls.” 





Catbird: good production, though a 
slightly monotonous style. es i 

Robin: ditto, though production is less 

ood. 

. Phoebe: a perfect major-second. With 
constant practise, should trill nicely. 

Song Sparrow: fine rhythmic sense, 
though her low notes lack volume. Is 
probably a light soprano trained down 
into an only fair mezzo. 

Hermit Thrush: perfect method, per- 
fect voice, perfect style; also an excel- 
lent sense of phrase. 

Wood Thrush: beautiful 
should excel in lieder. 

Canary (in the cage across the kitchen 
garden): brainless coloratura; all tech- 
nie and no soul. 

Muscovy Duck (in the chicken yard) : 
Scalchi in the late ’nineties. 

White Pigeons (in the cote in the 
stable yard): young virgins trying to 
sing passionate Strauss lieder. 

Owl: Brangaene_ singing 
wachend in der Nacht.” 

* * * 


A Vocal Worm 


Ave *. F. A. 
World: 

“It is good news that comes from Ber- 
lin, that worms can sing. This ought to 
cure millions of inferiority complexes— 
or is it complices?—and do away with 
stage fright. ‘Goodness,’ the trembling 
soprano should say to herself, ‘if a worm 
can sing’—” 

Why not hire a turning worm for her 


pages, say we? 
* * * 
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Wagneriana 
PROPOS of a writer who character- 
izes Wagner’s works as “pearls cast 
before swine” (i.e., modern audiences), 
the Musical Standard of London re- 
marks: 

“What a horrid way of putting it! 
Reminds us of the lady who said she 
was going to see ‘Tristan and Insult’ and 
‘The Swinegold’!” 


a * * 
Aerated Arias 


AUL ALTHOUSE relates an incident 
which he insists really happened 
while on a recent Western tour. 


In a small city, where the tenor was 
giving a recital under the auspices of 
the local music club, he offered at a 





Brotherly Love, J. A. H. couldn’t get away from criticising. 
“The singing birds in Delaware Co., Pa.,” he says, “have the 
same merits and demerits as the singing humans in Aeolian 
His criticism of some of the feathered 


songsters is as follows: 





luncheon given before the concert to 
sing any operatic aria they might sug- 
gest as an encore. 

He is ready to make affidavit that one 
of the ladies suggested that he sing 
“Say Listen, Aida’! (It is suggested 
that the lady may possibly have meant 
“Celeste Aida.’’) 

* 


* 


Close Harmony 


LL my childhood 


Was made miserable 
By the determined effort 
To teach me music. 
It simply couldn’t be done! 
To pe sure, 
I did learn to play 
One little polka 
With a negligible degree 
Of accuracy. 


It was the same way 

With singing. 

They insisted that I had 

A voice. 

And I couldn’t carry a tune 
From here 

To the front door! 

When I finished studying 

I didn’t know 

The difference between 

A ballad and an aria; 

And all marks of expression 
Were as Greek and Sanskrit 
To me. 


Imagine, then, 
My great surprise 
To find not long ago 
That I could sing duets 
With Drusilla 
And get away with it! 
Indeed, in a few short weeks 
I have become letter-perfect 
In what I think must be 
Close harmony. 
EDWARD W. BARNARD. 
* * + 





Commendable Abstinence 


HOWING what the will may accom- 

plish, a newspaper of the Southeast 
prinis this item about a popular so- 
prano: 

“Although Miss has been re- 
ceived on numerous occasions by the 
royalty of Europe and entertained by 
the notables of America, she has never 
tasted wine or learned to dance.” 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


- Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








Texts at Paris Opéra 


Question Box Editor: 

Are all operas sung at the Paris 
Opéra in French or are Italian and Ger- 
man texts used in the cases of works 
originally written in those tongues? 

M. L. P. 

Charleston, S. C., May 15, 1925. 


All operas are sung in French. Some 
of the German texts become curious in 
translation, such as “L’Or du Rhin,” 
“Les Maitres Chanteurs” and “Le Cré- 
puscule des Dieux,” for instance. 


, F F 


About Lekeu 


Question Box Editor: 
Who was Guillaume Lekeu and what 
are some of his works? B. M. 
Waco, Tex., May 13, 1925. 


Guillaume Lekeu was born near Ver- 
viers, Belgium, in 1870, and died in 
Angers, 1894, at the age of twenty-four. 


He was a pupil of César Franck and 
Vincent d’Indy. A sonata for violin and 
piano, a trio for violin, ’cello and piano, 
a string quartet which was completed by 
d’Indy, a “Fantasie Symphonique sur 
Deux Airs Populairs Angevins” and an 
Adagio for String Orchestra were his 
most important compositions. 


? ? ? 


Schubert Quintets 


Question Box Editor: 

Did Schubert write more than one in- 
strumental quintet? E. D. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 12, 1925. 

He wrote two instrumental quintets, 
the “Forellen Quintet” in A, Op. 114, 


with contrabass, and the Quintet in C, 
Op. 163, with two ’cellos. 


; | & 
Wagner in France 


Question Box Editor: 
When were “Goétterdammerung” and 
“Tristan” first performed in France, and 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 





in London, 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Branches 
Louisville, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va.; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. 





who were the conductors? J. M. K. 
New York City, May 10, 1925. 
“Gotterdimmerung” was given its 

French premiere at the Thédtre du 

Chateau d’Eau on May 17, 1902, under 

Alfred Cortot. “Tristan” was given for 

the first time at the Nouveau Thédtre on 

Dec. 14, 1904, under the bdton of Charles 


Lamoureux. 
7 9? 9 


Luther in Music 


Question Box Editor: 
What were Martin Luther’s contribu- 
tions to music? “LUTHERAN.” 
Philadelphia, May 12, 1925. 


Luther made efforts to have church 
music conform to his ideals, publishing a 
“Formula Missa” and a new order for 
the German Mass soon after leaving the 
Wartburg. He composed a number of 
chorales, “Ein’ Feste Burg” being best 
known today. He is believed to have 
hed a part in the composition or ar- 


rangement of a dozen other hymns. 
Contemporaries describe his habit of im- 
provising chorales on the flute, on which 
he was a proficient performer. In ad- 
dition to shaping the music of several 
superb chorales, he adapted new texts 
for the church service. The present-day 
ritual of the Lutheran Church is prac- 
tically the result of his labors, and in 
a sense, most other Protestant hymn- 
forms were patterned after his. 
a ae 


Moussorgsky’s “‘Tableaux”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

For what were Moussorgsky’s “Tab- 
leaux d’un Exposition” originally writ- 
ten? H. J. N. 

Boston, Mass., May 17, 1925. 

They were originally written for piano 
solo. Orchestral transcriptions have 
been made by Leonidas Leonardi and 
Ravel. Both of these have been heard 
in this country during the past season. 
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RACE DIVINE, mezzo-soprano, was 

born in Wyoming, Ohio, near Cin- 
cinnati, and received her general edu- 
cation in the pub- 
lic schools of that 
city. Miss Divine 
studied the piano 
as a child, under 
John C. Davis. 
Entering the Cin- 
cinnati Conserva- 
tory she studied 
voice under 
John Hoffmann, 
and, later, with 
Tecla Vigna. 
During the sea- 
son of 1917-18 
Miss Divine was 
in Washington, 
D. C., and rested 
from singing for 
a short time. 
Coming to New York in 1918 she began 
vocal study with A. Buzzi-Peccia, with 





Grace Divine 


whom she prepared her operatic réles, 
remaining with him for two years. In 
1922 Miss Devine went to Europe for 
a visit of a year, studying during the 
summer at Lake Maggiore. On re- 
turning to America she was engaged by 
the San Carlo Opera Company with 
which she sang the roles of Azucena in 
“Trovatore,” and Lola in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” at the Century Theater, 
New York. About this time Miss Divine 
won a presentation and indorsement 
from the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs, which resulted in a recital in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. In 1923 Miss 
Divine became a pupil of Frank La 
Forge, New York coach and accompan- 
ist, with whom she has done all her 
work since. She has also coached ora- 
torio with Charles Albert Baker. Miss 
Divine made her New York début in 
Aeolian Hall on Feb. 27, 1925, introduc- 
ing four new songs by Rachmaninoff and 
Joseph Marx. She has appeared in con- 
cert and recital in the eastern States. 
She is at present living in New York 
City. 
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Thousands of Musicians in America 
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ATIONAL MUSIC WEEK pro- 
grams throughout the country 
brought a floodtide of melody, the cel- 
ebrations in many communities mark- 
ing the peak of the year’s musical ac- 
tivity. The great number of reports 
of these events which have reached 
MUSICAL AMERICA have made it neces- 
sary to defer publication in some cases 
until succeeding issues, on account of 
space considerations. Among the in- 
teresting celebrations observed in hun- 
dreds of cities, the following are nota- 
ble. 


Denver Symphony Opens Week 


DENVER, May 16.—The sixth local 
Music Week closed with a concert by 
4000 children from the city’s public 
schools, under John C. Kendel, music 
supervisor. The week’s program, which 
opened with a concert by the Denver 
Civic Symphony, Horace E. Tureman, 
conductor, included more than _ 600 
events. Bands and orchestras from 
Denver and from a dozen outlying towns 
of Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico 
played either in halls or on the streets. 
It is estimated that approximately 50,- 
000 people actively participated in the 
various events of Music Week. A series 
of noon costume-periods was given at 
the Auditorium. One concert each was 
devoted to the clavichord, classic and 
modern periods of composition. 

The choral contest on Tuesday eve- 
ning introduced a dozen organizations. 
The Denver University Girls’ Glee Club, 
Fern Whiteman-Smith, director, won the 
silver cup in Class B; the Treble Clef 
Club, Florence Lamont-Hinman, director, 
in Class A. The Welsh Male Chorus, 
J. T. Williams, conductor, was a victor, 
and the Arvada Community Chorus, 
J. J. Weber, conductor, was victorious 
in the mixed choral contest. A program 
of dancing proved one of the most popu- 
lar of the week. About 300 dancers 
representing fifteen local studios ap- 
peared. The opera “Erminie” was given, 
under the direction of John C. Kendel, 
in four performances to capacity houses. 
Afternoon and morning concerts by high 
chool choruses and orchestras from this 
-lty and some twenty-five outlying towns 
revealed a higher standard of work than 
in previous years. The music memory 
contest also showed a stimulating growth 
of interest, as did the contest in com- 
munity singing between seven commer- 
cial service clubs. 


Wilmington Observes Fortnight 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 16.—Although 
it was called “Music Week,” the local 
celebration covered fifteen days. In that 
period no fewer than fifteen concerts 
were given, also two operettas, four 
organ recitals, five different music mem- 
ory contests, two demonstrations of 
music ability, a piano, violin and voice 
contest, a folk-dance competition, a pan- 
tomime of folk-songs in costume and a 
civic luncheon attended by 500 guests. 
The outstanding features of the celebra- 
tion were the civic luncheon, held in 
Hotel duPont, at which Dr. George Gart- 
lan, director of musical education in 
the New York public schools, was the 
speaker; an artists’ recital by members 
of the Delaware Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; organ recitals by Firman 
Swinnen and Eugene M. Devereaux; 
production of the operetta “In Arcady” 
by the combined glee clubs of the Wil- 
mington high school; the _ operetta 
“Naughty Marietta” by the Westminster 
Choral Club, and an opera “Barbarossa 
of Barbary,” by the Bancroft Athletic 
Association. There were also a concert 
by the Orpheus Club, under Dr. H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, in the Playhouse and 
a recital by Stuart Gracey, baritone, and 
Katheryn Alva Ross, mezzo-contralto, at 
the New Century Club. 


Providence Clubs Active 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 16.—The first 
Music Week celebrated in Providence has 
been a great success. The Rhode Island 
Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. Caesar 
Misch, president, had full charge and 
a concert was given every evening, all 
broadcast by WDWF. The program in- 
cluded special services in all the 
churches, an “International Evening” 
by artists of twelve nations, a Rhode 
Island composers’ program, an evening 
of public school choral and orchestral 
music by hundreds of children, music 


by Negro composers and artists, two 
lists broadcast by Federated Music 
Clubs .and a big choral program with 
200 men’s voices and a chorus of mixed 
voices. There was also a band concert 
given by 100 musicians of the local union. 


Pontiac School Choirs Heard 


PonTIAC, ILL., May 16.—Pontiac ob- 
served Music Week with a free concert 
each night during the week, which was 
heralded by the ringing of church bells 
and massed singing on the Square 
Sunday afternoon. All programs were 
well attended. A program was given 
by the High School Boys’ Glee Club, 
under Mrs. Ernest Samusson, director of 
music in the high school, including a 
short burlesque opera, “Cleopatra” by 
Brigham. The High School Girls’ Glee 
Club gave an interesting program dur- 
ing the week. The Musical Club, 
Kiwanis, Rotary and other clubs aided 
materially in making Pontiac’s first 
Music Week a _ success. The grade 
schools were heard in a fine program. 


Fall River Forces Combine 


FALL RIVER, May 16.—The second cele- 
bration of national Music Week in Fall 
River, Mass., was notable for the co- 
operation developed between the neigh- 
boring cities of New Bedford and Fall 
River, each of which has a choral or- 
ganization. Under the same direction, 
they gave a program of modern Ameri- 
can music, assisted by the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Each day the mu- 
sical program was opened by the chimes 
in the City Hall tower and in the high 
school tower. An international concert 
was given in the high school and in the 
hospitals. Another feature was a public 
school essay contest in which there were 
prizes of $10 gold _ pieces offered 
for pupi's in grammar and high schools 
writing the best essays. The program 
this year was arranged by the same 
executive and general committee as last 
year, Mayor Edmond P. Talbot being 
honorary chairman and Florence B. 
Cashman, executive chairman. 


Bangor Programs Given 


BANGOR, ME., May 16.—The second 
celebration of Music Week, under the 
able chairmanship of Adelbert Well 
Sprague, was a great success. The week 
opened in Andrews Music Hall with a 
concert given by the Current Events 
Club. In the same hall Abbie N. Gar- 
land of the Bangor Piano School gave a 
special recital by her pupils. The Rotary 
Club, of which Lewis A. Savage is presi- 
dent, gave a program in charge of Wil- 
bur S. Cochrane, the program consist- 
ing of solo and ensemble works by Faith 
Donovan, ’cellist, and a quartet from the 
high school. Under the general chair- 
manship of Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, 
the Schumann Club staged the Indian 
operetta “Se-a-wan-a,” music by William 
Lester, words by Frederick H. Martens, 
before a good sized audience. Those in 
the cast included Betty Alward, Bertha 
Davis, Carrie O. Newman, Ruth Baker, 
Helene Mosher, Mary Hayford, Ruth 
Newcomb, Agnes and Olga _ Ebbeson, 
Lydia Adams, Mrs. Kendall, Mrs. George 
Bowden, Mrs. G. Sparks and Mrs. Gesse 
Tyler. The accompaniment was given, 
under Allen R. Haycock, by Pullens’ 


Orchestra, with Dothery Hicks at the 
piano. Medals were awarded in the as- 
sembly hall of the high school when the 
third annual singing contest was held. 
The Bangor Band, under Mr. Sprague, 
made its only appearance this season in 
the City Hall in a benefit concert for 
the Hannibal Hamlin Memorial. During 
the week the Schumann Club presented 
Bertha Davis, Mrs. Roscoe Wing and 
Helene Mosher, sopranos; Carrie O. New- 
man, contralto; Ermo Scott, tenor, and 
Mrs. Linword Jones, soprano. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Lincoln Sponsors Contests 


LINCOLN, NEB., May 16.—Music Week 
came to an end with the close of the 
second annual high school contest, H. O. 
Ferguson, director. More than 10,000 
Lincoln people heard Music Week pro- 
grams at the Chamber of Commerce, 


civic clubs and industrial plants of the 
city. Important programs of the series 
included ‘‘Stabat Mater” by Rossini at 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church; a 
program of Kinscella Method demon- 
stration and performance of Haydn’s 
“Toy” Symphony by a group of thirty 
children from the York College, Gladys 
Pearson, teacher, in the Lincoln Mc- 
Kinley Auditorium; an organ recital at 
the First Baptist Church by Wilbur 
Chenoweth, under the local direction of 
Delta Delta Delta; the annual concert 
of the Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, 
H. O. Ferguson, director, with Fred 
Cardin, violinist, and Francis Diers, 
tenor, as soloists; a concert performance 
of “Aida,” Walter Wheatley conducting, 
at Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Flavia Waters’ dance recital at Or- 
pheum Theater. There were also op- 
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Pedagogy Counterpoint 


PIANO VOICE 


PEDAGOGY 
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ERNEST BLOCH, Director 
Enroll Now for 1925 Summer School 


Five Master Courses 


ERNEST 


Harmony 


All these branches will be taught in an 
entirely new way—the result of years of 
observation, thought and practice by Mr. 
Bloch, one of the leading composers and 
educators of the day. 


Classes for teachers, advanced students and beginners in 


COMPOSITION 
REGULAR FACULTY 


For Full Particulars Write Registrar A 


August lL 


BLOCH 


Form Fugue 


ORGAN 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pianist 


Teacher at the Institute of Musical Art Since 1913 
At the Request of Her Out-of-Town Pupils 
Announces Classes at Her Studio During the Summer 
on Tuesdays and Fridays 











NEW YORK RECITAL 
Aeolian Hall, January 21, 1926 








Studio: 360 Riverside Drive. New York 
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OVATION GIVEN 10 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


Conservative Victoria Loses Heart to 
Pianiste, Who Gives Audience 
Wonderful Programme 





Now that she has been heard in 
Victoria it seems extraordinary that 
Mme. Germaine Schnitzer has been 
so little quoted in musical circles. 
Others, far more frequently upheld 
as the finalsauthoritative word in.the 
interpretation of this and that, have 
come and gone, leaving their audi- 
ences cold and unmoved, where this 
wizard of a woman has turned her 
audience into a whirlwind of ap- 
plause. 


"To recall her recital yesterday af- 
ternoon at the Empress is to remem- 
ber how very narrowly’ Victoria 
missed hearing the most tremendous 
artist of the. pianoforte who nas come 
within their ken. Moreover, althoug 
Playing under the undoubted handi- 
through a heavy programme in time 
to catch the 4:30 boat for Seattle), 
she took no advantage whatever of 
what might have been considered a 
legitimate excuse for careless werk; 
the polished perfection and finished 
artistry of every number on the pro- 
gramme will long be outstanding 
among musical memories, 


Virile Playcr 

Sane, healthy virile, vigorous, strong 
in mentality, physique and equipment, 
she endows ail she touches with a 
super-abundance of her own robust 
yet finely feminine personality. Hap- 
pily, this is not to the extinction of 
the composer. One has the impres- 
sion rather of the eloquent, tireless 
voice of the great interpreter, a role 
which tradition still somewhat fool- 
ishly (in this day of great -woman 
pianists) assigns to the masculine 
sex. 








Masculine Quality 

Her playing has the ‘‘masculine” 
quality in the sense that the rugged 
adjective is required to define’ the 
titanic dimension of her work. 

This dimension is in her percep- 
tion of the composition, as wel] as 
in her tone. The latter is by nature 
of brilliant concert quality, yet amaz- 
ingly under control, and capable of 
the most caressing tenderness, the 
most velvety depths and delicate 
lights and shades, as well as of the 
shattering thunders. 


Beethoven 
The programme opened wit 
Beethoven's “Thirty-two variations 
on Theme in C Minor,” brilliant and 
interesting throughout. The’ suc- 
ceeding number, the Schumann 


“Carnaval,” a whole concert in itself 
with its numerous incidents and epi- 
sodes painted in musical pigments, 
was the very pulse of pageantry, the 
whirligig of life. Mme. Schnitzer 
made it pensive and gay, romantic, 
languourous, simply pastoral and. 
grandly dramatic. 

Her triumph was complete long 
before she: closed her programme, the 
audiewce reluctantly renouncing their 
view of the 


claim to encores in 

pianist’s unayoidably hastened de- 
parture for the boat. She will come 
again. 


rH DAILY COLONIST, 
VICTORIA, B.C., 


SUNDAY, APRIL 5, 1925 


Only a few available 
dates for season 1925- 
1926 between January 
Ist and February 15th. 
Booked solid for rest 


of the time. 


Apply at once to 


Management 


Germaine Schnitzer 
1000 Park Ave., New York City 











Harpists Heard at Curtis Institute 
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Carlos Salzedo and Harp Students at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 


Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studio 


Left to Right: 


Louise Reinhardt, Blanche Hubbard, Emily Helper, Thelma Snyder, Florence Wight- 


man, and Marion Blankenship 


HILADELPHIA, May 16.—Although 

one of the smaller departments at the 
Curtis Institute, the harp department, 
under the direction of Carlos Salzedo, 
has not lacked enthusiasm during the 
season. Students in this department 
were heard in the sixth students’ con- 
cert at the school recently, those taking 
part being Louise Reinhardt of Wilming- 


ton, Blanche Hubbard of Philadelphia, 
Emily Helper of Atlantic City, Thelma 
Snyder of Harrisburg, Florence Wight- 
man of Philadelphia and Marion Blank- 
enship of Lancaster. It is planned to 
widen the activities of the department 
next season. A harp ensemble class 
will be formed, and, through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Salzedo, a scholarship 
will be given to the harp student pos- 
sessing talent for composition. 





N. Y. Stadium Auditions to 


Provide Concert Appearances 
II 


[Continued from page 1] 


beginning June 1, and will be open to the 
public. 

The following awards are available to 
the artists chosen: An appearance this 
summer with the New York Philhar- 
monic at the Stadium concerts, an ap- 
pearance next winter with the New York 
Philharmonic under Willem Mengelberg, 
a New York recital under the auspices 
of the Stadium Concerts Committee, six 
recitals for violinists or pianists, open 
to any artists who have not given reci- 
tals in New York, donated by the Walter 
W. Naumburg Foundation in memory 
of Elkan Naumburg, and concert appear- 
ances throughout the country, arranged 
by the National Music League. 

The auditions, it was announced by 
Mrs. William Cowen, chairman of the 
Auditions Committee, will be held in 
two classes, and only singers, pianists 
and violinists are eligible. Class A is 
restricted to artists who have had no 
public recital appearance in New York. 
Class B includes all artists not otherwise 
classified. 

“We shall maintain a standard equally 
as high as that of previous seasons,” 
said Mrs. Cowen, who is receiving ap- 
plications at the Stadium offices, 250 
West 57th Street. “Entrants must 
satisfy the judges that they are worthy 
to be soloists with so notable an organ- 
ization as the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and the number of prizes to be awarded 
depends entirely on the merits demon- 
strated by the artists heard at the audi- 
tions. Awards will be made only if the 
standard of artistry is considered suffi- 
ciently high. The judges will be eminent 
musicians, and no teachers who have 
pupils entered in the auditions will be 
permitted to serve. The auditions will 
be open to the public and at each session, 
managers and music patrons will be 
represented. Many artists have obtained 
engagements as a result of their appear- 
ances at those hearings.” 


Josephine Lucchese Scores in “Traviata” 
with Philadelphia Company 

PHILADELPHIA, May 16.—Many excel- 
lencies marked the 
of Verdi’s “Traviata” by La 
Grand Opera Company in the Acafer: 
of Music. The cast included Josephine 
Lucchese, coloratura soprano, who has 
just returned from a coast to coast tour, 
who was Violetta, and sang with a bril- 
liarce that brought her many recalls. 
Many passages were scintillating in 
their purity and the lyric phrases were 
sung with grace and a fine sense of 
style. The singer was ably supported 


performance 
Seala 


recent 


by a cast composed of Dimitrio Onofrei 
as Alfredo; Elia Palma, Germont, 
Gladys Matthew, Flora and Rice Agnini, 
Amedio Baldi, Luigi Dalle Molle, A. 
Giacchini and E. Di Giacomo in other 
roles. The conductor was Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri. The chorus was small, but 
capable. 

Dusolina Giannini Triumphs in First 

Berlin Recital 


Dusolina Giannini, American soprano, 
made a triumphal début in Berlin re- 
cently, according to cables received at 
the office of her American manager, 
Daniel Mayer. Miss Giarnini gave a 
recital in Beethoven Hall on the same 
day that von Hindenburg was made 
president of the German Republic. Her 
success was immediate and she was re- 
called for numerous encores. A _ second 
recital was booked for May 18. As a 
result of her triumph, Miss Giannini 
was offered a contract with the Deutsche 
Gramophone Company. Two recitals in 
Queen’s Hall, London, are scheduled. 


Wolcott Conservatory Is Reorganized 

DENVER, May 16.—The Wolcott Con- 
servatory, founded by Anna _ Wolcott 
Vaile of this city, has been reorganized 
and incorporated as the Denver College 
of Music, with a charter which will in- 
sure its perpetual maintenance as a non- 
profit educational institution. Wealthy 
patrons of music have bequeathed an 
initial $50,000 endowment fund and have 
purchased, for $75,000, a twenty-five- 
room home at 1000 Grant Street, where 
the college will be established. Mrs. 
Vaile has given to the institution the 
twenty pianos and a practise organ 
which she purchased for it a year ago, 
as well as the pipe organ from the 
Wolcott School Auditorium. Godfrey 
Schirmer is president of the college, Mrs. 
Vaile is treasurer and Stansbury Thomp- 


son is secretary. Dr. Edwin J. String- 
ham, who has heen dean of Wolcott Con- 
servatory for three years and under 
whose guidance the institution has ac- 
quired a large enrollment, will remain 
the scholastic head of the reorganized 
college. J. C. WILcOox. 


ST. LOUIS TO HAVE 
FESTIVAL OF OPERA 


August Series to Enlist Com- 
pany of 500 Under 
Golterman’s Lead 


St. Louis, May 16.—St. Louis will 
have its third open-air grand opera fes- 
tival from Aug. 22 to Sept. 7. “Car- 
men,” “Aida” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
comprise the répertoire. Following the 
last named work special dance numbers 
by a ballet corps of fifty will be given 
to music of Liszt, Ponchielli, Gounod 
and others. The performances will be 
given again in the Municipal Open Air 
Theater in Forest Park. The produc- 
tions will be under the direction of Guy 
Golterman, who last season arranged a 
successful series of eight performances 
of “Carmen.” 

A company of more than 500 members 
will take part in the St. Louis opera 
series. The roster of principals includes 
Rhea Toniolo, Marta Wittkowska, Elda 
Vettori, Charlotte Ryan, Maria Escobar 
and Elizabeth Kerr, sopranos; Gladys 
Swarthout, contralto; Manuel Salazar, 
Forrest Lamont, Joseph Cavadori and 
Ludovico Tomarchio, tenors; Joseph 
Royer and Giuseppe Interrante, bari- 
tones, and Giovanni Martino, Amund 
Sjovik and George Cehanovsky, basses. 

An orchestra of eighty members, the 
nucleus of which comes from the St. 
Louis Symphony, and a chorus of 300, 
the members of which have been selected 
chiefly from the many music schools of 
the Missouri metropolis, reinforced by 
a number of professional choristers from 
the Chicago Civic Opera, will participate 
in the season. Florence Rudolph, of the 
Metropolitan Opera ballet, has been se- 
cured to train the dancing forces and 
will begin rehearsals four weeks prior 
to the opening performance. 

The choral section will be under the 
direction of Isaac Van Grove, chorus 
master of the Chicago Civic Opera. The 
conductors engaged for the season are 
Vittorio Verse, assistant conductor at 
the Metropolitan; Mr. Van Grove, and 
Giuseppe Cesati, recently appointed as- 
sistant conductor at the Metropolitan. 

New costuming and scenic features 
will be prepared for the series. A. 
Puglia has been engaged as stage man- 
ager. 
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American Organist and Composer 
‘Technical capacity—knowledge of the organ.’’—New 
York Herald Tribune. 

*‘Musicianship was admirable and brought warm ap- 
plause.’’"—New York Sun. 

“‘Well chosen program—clever Canon by herself—ad- 
mirable technic and her registration was clever and 
varied.’’——-Musical America, New York. 

“Gifted organist—interpretations showed sincerity of 
feeling—smooth, sure execution.’”-—Musical Courter, 
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Btderged Buildings of 








Peabody Conservatory 
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DIRECTOR AND SOME DEPARTMENTS OF PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


Left, Students’ Rest Room and Library Containing Several Thousand Scores and Books on Musical Subjects; Right, New Hall for Stu- 
dents’ Concerts, Formerly Sculpture Gallery; Inset, Harold Randolph, Director of the Conservatory Since 1898 


ALTIMORE, May 16.—The Peabody 
Conservatory, which has for many 
years enjoyed the distinction of being 
the oldest endowed institution of its kind 
in the country, thanks to a substantial 
legacy, may now take front rank among 
those best equipped. J. Wilson Leakin, 
a prominent citizen who died two years 
ago, bequeathed to the Conservatory a 
sufficient sum to enlarge and modernize 
the building, so that its equipment is 
now on a par with its artistic standards 
and its accommodations large enough 
for both the present enrollment and its 
long waiting list. 
The improvements were begun almost 
a year ago. They provide for increased 
office space, with private rooms for the 
secretary, for a music library and read- 
ing room twice the size of the former 
ones, a students’ concert hall, a hall for 
training members of opera classes, ex- 
ceptionally large rooms for other classes, 
and twice the former number of teachers’ 
studios. All the remodeling is fire-proof 
and of sound-proof construction. 
The resources of the Peabody Con- 


servatory furnish sufficient opportunity 
for instruetion in music in all grades 
and branches, and can now in a greater 
degree continue to elevate the standards, 
enrich the taste, and open wide the doors 
of opportunity for higher things to those 
who. study there. 

The preparatory department improve- 
ments, which have been awaiting com- 
peeos of the remodeling of the main 

uilding, will begin in June, when the 
buildings which have been crowding its, 
2000 pupils will be torn down and a fine 
new structure erected. The building will 
contain, besides numerous studios for 
individual lessons, ample administration 
rooms and teachers’ and pupils’ recrea- 
tion rooms. There will be also a recital 
auditorium for public concerts, a minia- 
ture practise recital hall, and large en- 
semble rooms for orchestras, choruses, 
theory and ear training classes. There 
will be dancing and eurythmics rooms, 
equipped with bars and wall mirrors, 
and a special section on the ground floor 
will contain oil paintings, bronzes and 
marbles of the Peabody Art Collection, 
thus affording pupils daily inspiration 
of related arts. The building will take 
about a year to complete. 


To Have New Organ 


Simultaneously with the beginning of 
the rebuilding of the preparatory depart- 
ment will begin the installation of a 
large four-manual organ in the main 
concert hall. This organ will overshadow 
in size that of any other in Baltimore 
and make possible recitals by eminent 
artists. The organ will have sixty stops, 
including chimes, harp and all modern 
accessories. It will have a movable con- 
sole, and the pipes will be encased in 
a receptacle built in the court between 
the concert hall and library buildings. 


The Peabody Conservatory is designed, 
as expressed in the language of its 
founder, George Peabody, to be “adapted 
in the most effective manner to diffuse 
and cultivate a taste for music, the most 
refining of all the arts, by providing a 
means of studying its principles and 
practising its composition and by period- 
ical concerts, aided by the best talent 
and most eminent skill within the means 
of the trustees to procure. Being an 
endowed institution, it is thus freed from 
the necessity of making concessions 
which financial considerations usually 
impose and is able to maintain an ex- 
ceptionally high standard for gradua- 
tion. 

This peculiar condition makes the 
duties and responsibilities of its director, 
Harold Randolph, somewhat different 
from those confronting either a private 
enterprise or a conservatory which is 
merely one of the many in its locality. 
As the Peabody stands practically alone 
in its part of the country and is a semi- 
public institution, Mr. Randolph has en- 
deavored to perform the two-fold duty 
of training musicians to the highest 
point through capable instructors and a 
complete curriculum and to bring music 
by all other means in its power to as 
many individuals as possible. The first 
of these is made possible in large meas- 
ure through the endowment, for higher 
education of any sort cannot be carried 
on to advanced stages and with com- 
plete success where it is expected to be 
self-supporting. 


Fine Concert Series 


To meet the wishes of the founder, a 
series of recitals by world-renowned 
artists is given annually at the Conserva- 
tory on Friday afternoons. This series, 
which is free to the pupils as part of 
their educational course, is the oldest 
and most extended of its kind in the 
country, and probably in the world. 
These recitals are supplemented by 
courses in musical appreciation, exten- 
sion courses, and concerts given outside 
the Conservatory by the members of the 
faculty and students. In this way music 
is brought into the lives of as many 
people as possible and the Conservatory 
becomes a sort of clearing house for 
musical activities in its section of the 
country. 

Mr. Randolph is proud of the fact that 
he received his entire education at the 
school of which he is now the head. He 
is perhaps the only pianist of distinc- 
tion who by birth, education and train- 
ing is entirely American, and he is one 
of the few to whom Americans can point 
as a living refutation of the idea that 
European training is essential to the 
making of a successful musician. 

Mr. Randolph was born in Richmond, 
Va. He holds an enviable position, not 
only as a soloist, but also as a chamber 
music player. He has appeared as solo- 
ist in the most important Eastern cities 
and also with leading orchestras. His 


duties as director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory have compelled him to give up 
his concert activities, but he has been 
amply rewarded for his devotion to his 
duties by having his dream of many 


years come true, which was for a bigger 
and greater Peabody Conservatory, a 
school of music to rank with any in the 
world. 


PITTSBURGH CHOIR HEARD 








Cecilia Singers Give Russian List— 
Organist in Recital 
PITTSBURGH, PA., May 16.—The Cecilia 
Choir, a mixed chorus under the direc- 
tion of Charles N. Boyd, gave a beauti- 
ful program in the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, on May 6. Under Mr. Boyd’s 


leadership, the choir sang with spirit 
and full appreciation of its serious work. 
The choir was assisted by James Philip 
Johnston, organist. Russian works com- 
prised the program. 

William H. Oetting appeared in an 
organ recital in the Sixth United Pres- 
byterian Church on May 4. Mr. Oetting 
always offers attractive programs and 
draws large and appreciative audiences. 
He was assisted on this occasion by 
Doyle H. Bugher, basso. Mr. Oetting’s 
program was devoted to the works of 
modern German composers, from Kienzl 
to Joseph Renner. 

The pupils of Martha B. Steckel ap- 
peared recently in recital. 

Moseley’s play, “Daggers and Dia- 
monds,” was presented at the same 
time, offering a pleasant diversion. 

The P. M. I. String Orchestra, under 
the direction of Charles N. Boyd, pre- 
sented a varied program in Carnegie 
Lecture Hall on May 1. The orchestra 
consists of forty players, ably trained, 
and played modern music. This was the 
P. M. I’s. 513th recital. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 





Lewiston-Auburn Symphony Continues 
to Record Success 


LEWISTON, ME., May 16.—Musicians 
who heard the second concert by the 
new Lewiston-Auburn Symphony, which 
made its début a few months ago, found 


that continued good work had been done 
There have been only a few changes in 
personnel, but Josefa Morin has suc- 
ceeded the first conductor. The pro- 
gram was of a popular character, con- 
sisting of the Overture to “Martha,” an 
excerpt from the “Chocolate Soldier” 
and Mozart’s “Marche Alla Turca,” be- 
sides other numbers. Soloists were 
Roger W. MacGibbon, flutist, who gave 
Chaminade’s “Concertino” and Exilia 
Blouin, who sang “Connais tu le pays” 
from “Mignon.” ALIcE Frost Lorp. 





Minneapolis Men Play Work by Com- 
poser of Cedar Falls 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa, May 16.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony, under the leader- 
ship of Henri Verbrugghen, gave an 
afternoon and an evening concert in the 
State Teachers’ College Auditorium re- 
cently. Marie Tiffany, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, was the soloist. Every 
seat was sold for the evening program 


several days before the day of the con- 
cert. The afternoon concert had the 
largest audience on record for such 
program in Cedar Falls. One of the 
most popular numbers on the programs 
was the violin solo by Gustave Tinlot 
“Danse Macabre” by Saint-Saéns. 4} 
the matineé program a composition } 
a_ local musician, Edward Kurtz, head 
of the violin department of the college 
a March in D, was played as a part 
of the regular program. Mr. Verbrug. 
ghen was féted for his work with the 
orchestra. BELLE CALDWELL. 


BALTIMORE AUDIENCES HAIr. 
DANCE EPIC AND CONCERTS 








Spring Series of Hospital Programs 
Launched Under Auspices of Johns 
Hopkins Association 


BALTIMORE, May 16.—Two evening 
performances of a program called ‘The 
Renaissance of Dance Art” were given 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
on May 8 and 9 by the members of the 
dancing and eurythmic classes and the 
students’ orchestra. Ruth Lemmevt, 
who had trained the eurythmic grou, s, 
demonstrated the Delsartian and Da). 
croze principles. Gertrude Colburn j- 
rected the dances and the ballet presen- 
tations. The program had been :r- 
ranged as a pageant by May Garrettson 
Evans. The students’ orchestra was led 
by Franz Bornschein. Ida H. Caples, 
Elizabeth Carroll, Marie Schriver and 


Louis Cheslock were the accompanimen(s. 
The Choir Choral Club, led by A. Lee 
Jones, gave its second concert of the 
season at Lehmann Hall on May 13. The 
singers showed the careful preparation 
in expression and diction. A feature of 
the program was the Trio from “Faust,” 
sung by Matie Leach-Jones, soprano; C. 
Walter Porter, tenor, and Walter N. 
Linthicum, baritone, which brought en- 
thusiastic applause. Alfredo Oswald, 
pianist, member of the Peabody staff, 
was the soloist, playing with his usual 
brilliant effect, which was approved. 

The second annual concert under the 
auspices of the Baltimore Hebrew Col- 
lege was given at the Lyric. Bart Wirtz, 
’cellist; member of the Peabody staff; 
Emmanuel Wad, pianist; Mary Schip- 
pell, soprano, and Douglas McComas, 
tenor, presented an attractive program. 

The concert given at Katherine Hooper 
Hall for the benefit of Goucher College 
by the Treble Clef Club, Eugene Wyatt, 
conductor, attracted a large audience 
and presented a program of interest. 
Eugenia Earp Arnold, contralto, was the 
soloist. Mrs. Pollard, Mrs. Reed and 
Mrs. Templeman assisted on the pro- 
gram. Else Melamet Schmidt was the 
accompanist. 

A series of spring hospital concerts 
was begun on Sunday afternoon, May 
10, at the Church Home and Infirmary 
by the Johns Hopkins Orchestra, under 
Charles H. Bochau. The program in- 
cluded the “Prophéte” March of Meyer- 
beer, “Indian Prayer” from “Oriental 
Suite” by Bergee, Titl’s Serenade for 
flute and horn, solo parts played by 
Frederick Gottlieb and Charles Cole; 
the Allegro from Mozart’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Gounod’s “Faust” Ballet Suite 
and Verdi’s Overture to ‘Nabucco.” 
Edwin Litchfield Turnbull, president of 
the Hopkins Musical Association, is re- 
sponsible for this series of concerts, 
which are presented in the hospitals of 
the city. FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 





Lima and Findlay Share Contest Honors 


LimA, OHIO, May 16.—The _ Inter- 
scholastic Eisteddfod, which included 
contestants from the high schools of 
seven Ohio cities this year, won a third 
consecutive victory for Findlay. Lima’s 
two high schools took second and third 


prizes and among the winners were Wil- 
bur McFarland, Kathryn Cheney, Rus- 
sell Ford, Robert Neiswander, Frances 
Julia Meily, Samuel Loyer, the Boys 
Trio of South Lima High, the Mixed 
Quartet of Central Lima High and _the 
Girls’ Glee Club. The Kiwanis Har- 
monic Organizations, Mark Evans, di- 
rector, is completing arrangements to 
join in the National Eisteddfod in Utica 
later this year. The Women’s Music 
Club was scheduled to close its season 
on May 4 with a recital by Jeannette 
Vreeland, soprano. H. E. HALL. 
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Incidents Grave and Gay Enliven Days 
for Public Guardians of Music Scores 


[Continued from page 5] 





the staff may attend, provided 
she will talk of any art or pastime ex- 
cept music. In this way we try to kee 
ourselves from becoming one-tracked. 
We discuss the plays of the day, politics 
and athletics, cookies and embroidery— 
in short, anything but music.” 


Treasures in Gift Collections 


“Besides our vast library of purchased 

pooks,” said Miss Lawton, “we have 
many gift collections, such as those of 
the late Charles T. Griffes, Henry Ed- 
ward Krehbiel and many of the treas- 
ures of James Huneker’s library. Five 
years ago a Music Library Fund was be- 
gun by Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle 
and was carried on by George Rexford 
Tillson after Mrs. Tuttle left for Flor- 
ence. But her interest in the library 
has never waned. Once or twice each 
year parcels of new music have arrived 
from France or Italy.” 
The nucleus of the fund was a gift 
from Lily Bliss, and a similar check re- 
ceive) annually from Mrs. Walter 
Graeme Ladd and Harry Harkness 
Flagier have been the chief reliance. 
Five :undred dollars from Adolph Lewi- 
sohn brought a valuable selection of or- 
chestral scores and music of middle 
European new music, published since the 
Great War, while a check from Eliza- 
beth Shurtleff Coolidge reenforced the 
chamber music section. 

“Just a year ago this week,” Miss 
Lawton recalled, “Mrs. Newbold Le Roy 
Edgar became interested in the little 
music room on the ground floor of the 
Fifty-eighth Street Library and, with a 
few friends, mostly members of the 
Philharmonic Board of Directors, estab- 
lished a gift in the form of a three-year 
endowment. The first installment was 
spent in Europe last summer for the 
newest European music and the best col- 
lections of folk-songs from several coun- 
tries. The buying was chiefly done by 
Elbert Newton, whose sense of valuable 
bargains defies that of any Midwestern 
market woman!” 

The first problem which arose was 
that of housing the many new accessions, 
and so it was decided to divide the second 
flor of the Fifty-eighth Street branch, 
hitherto used ‘exclusively as a children’s 
room, and to devote the front half to 
music. Then an effort was made to buy 
with each gift the particular music in 
which the donor was especially inter- 
ested. Thus Mrs. Edgar’s name appears 
on the bookplate of a complete edition 
of Brahms; Clarence Mackay’s in a num- 
ber of full scores of works played by 
the Philharmonic during the past season; 
and the name of Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes is to be found in a miscellaneous 
collection of miniatures and the com- 
plete edition of Rameau. 

First editions of “Jenufa” and other 
Czecho-Slovakian works contain the book- 
plate of Felix Warburg, and to the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Alfred Bosom is owed 
the complete published works of Igor 
Stravinsky in duplicate. Mrs. Otto 


SYLVIA LENT 
Violinist 


Newark 
Music 
Festival 


Newark, New Jersey 
MAY 4, 1925 
SOLOIST REGISTERS SUCCESS 


he first of the soloists to face the audience 
a Miss Lent. Young in years and a mere slip 
th a girl in appearance, she won the good will of 
aoe crowd by her fragile but comely looks and her 
modest bearing before she had placed bow on 
rings. Her tone is crystalline in its purity, 
Particularly im harmonies, and there is no chilli- 
| aay in it. Im its delicate beauty, it is finely 
sinh 2. So well developed is her technic that 
ch difficulties as the ‘Habanera’ presents were 
fasily surmounted. Her bowing is firm, her finger- 
Ne neat and facile, and her phrasing tasteful.’’— 
ewark Evening News. 


VIOLINIST CHARMS ALL 


“ . 

Sylvia Lent, vielinist, showing an artistic qual- 
A at matehed her youthful charm of person and 
weg started the aceclaims with a group of four 
ance S. Fervent applause compelled a reappear- 
witehi Miss Lent’s second appearance: with her be- 
concerts violin was in two mevements of Bruch’s 
a none, i", & minor, Again she was forced to add 

umber.”"—Newark Star-Eagle. 


Season 1925-1926 Now Booking 
Mgt. LOUDON CHARLTON 
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Kahn’s name is in the Purcell edition, 
and Frederic Juilliard has contributed 
a valuable lot of French folk-music and 
gypsy songs, many in manuscript form. 
A count taken last year showed that 
there are some 27,000 volumes of music 
for circulation, and these, added to the 
more than 30,000 books of music in the 
Reference Department of the Fifth 
Avenue Library, puts New York among 
the foremost music libraries of the 
world. 

One innocent sport in which the library 
indulges, not without laudable provoca- 
tion, is the collecting of autographed 
photographs of musicians. Already there 
are pictures around the room of Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, Wilhelm Furtwiangler, 
Italo Montemezzi, Willem Mengelberg, 
Arthur Bliss, Eugene Goossens, Emer- 
son Whithorne, A. Walter Kramer, 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, Ernest Schelling, 
Walter Damrosch, Frederick Schlieder, 
Carlos Salzedo, Edward MacDowell, 
Victor Harris and Daniel Gregory Mason 
—and probably a goodly number of those 
loaned for Music Week will be given a 
permanent place in the “rogues’ gallery.” 

“We do not do it as much for the 
sake of the library as for its readers,” 
Miss Lawton explains. “It makes com- 
posers and conductors more real and 
living to the young students, just as it 
makes musicians more real to us to have 
them visit here. For instance, one is 
apt to think that George Gershwin, be- 
cause of his jazz melodies, perhaps de- 
rives his inspiration from flippant 
sources. On the other hand, before Mr. 
Gershwin went abroad he often came in 
and sat for hours studying the classic 
symphonies. 

“And some of the mest studious, ‘horn- 
rimmed’ composers take time to tell a 
few humorous stories to the staff. Fun 
and work, as one of our foreign visitors 
remarked, walk hand in hand in New 
York! The cat plays the fiddle and 
the cow jumps over the moon. Even on 
rainy days in the library something is 
bound to radiate cheer, whether it be 
a demand for Leybach’s ‘Nocturne’ and 
‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ or the arrival 
of Schénberg and Strauss!” 

HELEN M. MILLER. 


NEBRASKA RECITALS GIVEN 
BY MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 








Lincoln Matinée Musicale Elects Officers 
—Events Include Appearances of 
Students in Opera 


LINCOLN, NEB., May 18.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Henri Verbruggen, 
conductor, recently gave matinée and 
evening concerts in the City Auditorium 


under the local management of the 
University of Nebraska. 

The afternoon program was made up 
of numbers especially interesting to chil- 
dren, and included “March of the Sar- 
dar” from the Caucasian Sketches by 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff; numbers by Massenet 
and Delibes, and Strauss’ “Blue 
Danube.” Harp solos were played by 
Henry J. Williams. The evening pro- 
gram contained an inspired reading of 
the “Pathetic” Symphony by Tchaikov- 
sky, and numbers by Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Wagner. Marie Tiffany, soprano, 
was the soloist. 

The Minneapolis Symphony played its 
only other Nebraska engagement of the 
spring tour in the City Auditorium at 
Hastings, later, under the local man- 
agement of the Hastings Shriners. 

The closing artist concert of the Ma- 
tinée Musicale season was given in the 
Temple Theater by Bernard Ferguson, 
baritone, with Louise Zumwinkel Watson 
at the piano. Preceding the concert, 
the Matinée Musicale elected officers as 
follows: Emma _ Holyoke, president; 
Charlotte Hummel, vice-president; Mrs. 
J. W. Winger, secretary, and Mrs. Ross 
P. Curtice, treasurer. 

Graduate recitals have been given un- 
der the auspices of the University 
School of Music. Evangel Hibben and 
William Hart gave an organ prograr, 
with Fred Cardin, of the violin depart- 
ment, conducting. Hazel Gertrude Kins- 
cella presented and assisted Elizabeth 
Tierney in a recital for two pianos. 
Piano graduates in recital have included 
Ruth Meisenbach, Evangel Hibben and 
Alice Hussong. Leland Wood gave a 
violin recital. 

The first performance of the Lincoln 


Grand Opera School, a med Seg of 
the University School ef Music, under 
Maude Fender Gutzmer, was given in 
the Orpheum Theater, when “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was presented with success. 
The University School of Music Orches- 
tra, under Carl-Frederick Steckelberg, 
participated. 

The annual Sunday vesper concert 
series in the City High School, under 
the sponsorship of the Board of Educa- 
tion, H. O. Ferguson, director, ended 
with a Pe ge by the Lincoln High 
School Band, Charles B. Righter, Jr., 
conductor. H. G. KINSCELLA. 





Denver Musicians Appear in Artistic 
Programs 


DENVER, May 16.—The Treble Clef 
Club, a chorus of some 130 women’s 
voices under Florence Lamont-Hinman, 
gave‘its annual concert before an audi- 
ence that more than filled the seating 
capacity of Trinity Church. The singers 
were enthusiastically applauded. Several 
soloists appeared. The Wolcott Con- 
servatory presented vocal pupils of Elwin 


Smith in a costume recital in the Com- 
munity Players’ Theater before a ca- 
pacity audience. There was a male en- 
semble of thirteen voices and there were 
solos, duets and a quartet, all suitably 
costumed and otto in appropriate 
stage settings. Particularly artistic was 
the presentation of a quartet cycle, 
“Flora’s Holiday,” by Wilson,” in which 
the singers were Katherine Morrell, so- 
prano; Ferne Young-Smith, contralto; 
Elmer Grundy, tenor, and Max Vinson- 
haler, baritone. ‘“Maritana” was pro- 
duced in Morey Auditorium under 
Urania Glaser and the auspices of the 
Congress of Parents and Senior High 
Schools. Some thirty-five singers ap- 
peared and there was a small orchestra. 
J. C. WILCox. 





Grace Leslie, contralto, will be heard 
with the New York Symphony at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y.,’ during the month of 
August, 


YOUNGSTOWN PLANS 
~ FESTAL EISTEDDFOD 


Groups from Many States Will 
Compete for $3,000 
in Prizes 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, May 16.—The 
Youngstown Eisteddfod on June 12 and 
13 will be one of the biggest festivals 
ever sponsored in this country under the 
auspices of citizens of Welsh birth or 
extraction. 

There will be at least thirty com- 

etitive events, including vocal solos, 

uets, quartets, piano solos, recitations, 

essays, orations, poems, selections for 
large choirs, male choruses, high school 
choruses and mixed voices. 

The two chief events, contests for 
male and mixed choruses, carry an award 
of $1,000 and $500 respectively to the 
choirs giving the best rendition of the 
test pieces. More than $3,000 in prizes 
will be distributed to the successful con- 
testants. 

There will be five sessions—two on 
Friday and three on Saturday. Con- 
testants will attend from eastern Penn- 
sylvania, northern and central Ohio, and 
even from western Ohio to the Indiana 
line and from Michigan and New York. 
Among notable visitors will be Secretary 
of Labor James J. Davis. 

Some of Youngstown’s most promi- 
ment professional and business men are 
working actively in the interest of the 
Eisteddfod and it is expected that it 
will ultimately assume the nature of a 
civic enterprise. 

The president of the Eisteddfod com- 
mittee is T. J. Thomas, district attorney 
of Mahoning County. The secretary is 
W. E. Lewis, banker. 








CEDAR FALLS, IowA.—A composition 
by Edward Kurtz, March in D, was one 
of the featured numbers in the program 
given by the Minneapolis Symphony in 
its concert here on May 7. 
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North Shore Festival Programs 
Among Best Ever Presented at E:vanston 


to Be 





HICAGO, May 16—With everything 

in readiness for the opening of the 
Chicago and North Shore Music Festi- 
val on May 25, the most important of 
this vicinity’s spring music events looms 
on the calendar as likely to exceed, in 
many respects, the finest records the as- 
sociation has achieved in its brilliant 
past. The week of music will be held 
in the Patten Gymnasium of Northwest- 


ern University, Evanston, under the 
general direction of Dean Peter Chris- 
tian Lutkin, with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, led by Frederick Stock, present 
throughout the festival. 

As usual, there will be a number of 
items of more than ordinary interest. 
The award of a $1,000 prize for the 
best of eighty-four orchestral composi- 
tions submitted by as many American 
composers, will be made at a public re- 
hearsal on May 29, and the winning 
composition will be played the following 
evening on the last program. 

The Saturday children’s matinée, al- 
Ways an event of great interest, will 
this year be devoted to a concert per- 
formance, in English, of “Martha.” 

The major choral works to be per- 
formed are Haydn’s “Creation” and 
Horatio Parker’s “Legend of St. Chris- 
topher.” There will be much orchestral 
music, one of the interesting items being 
we | Grainger’s “English Dance,” 
which will receive its first performance 
on the Tuesday program, under the 
baton of the composer. 

The customary gala programs will be 
given on what are known as “Artists 
Nights.” On the first of these, May 26, 
Rosa Ponselie, soprano, and Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone, both members of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will be heard. The 
second “Artists Night” wili be largely 
devoted to music by Puccini, with 
Tamaki Miura and Mario Chamlee, both 
new to Evanston festival audiences, as 
soloists. Florence Austral, who recently 
sang at the Cincinnati Festival, will be 
soloist at the final concert, in substitu- 
tion for Tito Schipa, who is undergoing 
an operation. She will make her local 
début on this occasion, singing Rezia’s 
aria from “Oberon” and the Immolation 
Scene, from “Die Gétterdammerung.” 
Percy Grainger will play Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian” Fantasy on this list. 

A summary of the week’s programs 
follows: 

Opening night, May 25.—“Creation,” 
with Florence Macbeth, Arthur Kraft 
and Elliot Shaw. Dean Lutkin conduct- 
ing. 

Tuesday evening, May 26.—Artists 
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Night, with Rosa Ponselle and Lawrence 
Tibbett, with Mr. Stock conducting the 
Chicago Symphony, and Mr. Grainger 
leading the first performance of his 
“English Dance,” for symphony. orches- 
tra. 

Wednesday evening, May 27.—Artists 
Night, with Tamaki Miura and Mario 
Chamlee, Mr. Stock conducting. 

Thursday evening, May 28.—“Legend 
of St. Christopher,” with Marie Sunde- 
lius, Theo Karle, Loyal Phillips Shaw 
and William Gustafson as soloists, and 
Dean Lutkin conducting. 

Friday evening, May 29.—Orchestral 
composition contest, Mr. Stock conduct- 
ing, and Percy Grainger, Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler and Richard Hageman act- 
ing as judges. 

Saturday afternoon, May 30.—Chil- 
dren’s concert, “Martha,” with Florence 
Macbeth, Gladys Swarthout, Ernest 
Davis, Herbert Gould and Vittorio Tre- 
visan. Osbourne McConathy conducting. 

Saturday night, May 30.—Soloists 
will be Florence Austral, soprano, and 
Percy Grainger, pianist. Dean Lutkin 
will conduct short choral numbers, and 
Mr. Stock the orchestral portions. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Soloists Chosen for American Conserva- 
tory Commencement Program 


CuHicaGo, May 16.—The American 
Conservatory held, in Kimball Hall, its 
annual contest for the selection of so- 
loists for the commencement program. 
Sonia Feldman was chosen to play 
Weber’s Concertstiick; Ethel Flentye to 
play Chopin’s F Minor Concerto, and 
Carl Broman as soloist in Busoni’s ar- 
rangement of Liszt’s “Spanish” Rhap- 
sody. Other entrants were Genevieve 
Green, Ida Zoub, Myrtle Werber, Mary 
Niemannd, Ruth Alexander, Esther Hux- 
hold and Ruth Shapinsky. Howard 
Wells, Rudolph Reuter and Edward 
Moore were the judges. 





Chicago ’Cellist Has Active Season 


CHICAGO, May 16.—Goldie Gross, ’cel- 
list, is bringing to a close an active sea- 
son during which she appeared before 
many clubs and in special programs in 
Chicago and other cities. Miss Gross 


played before many women’s clubs, the 
Business Men’s Club, before the Civic 
Music Association, in special church pro- 
grams and on many other occasions. 





Fred Wise Fulfills Engagements 


CuHIcaGo, May 16.—B. Fred Wise, 
tenor, was scheduled to fill the following 
engagements this month: May 8, a re- 
turn engagement at Charleston, IIl., the 
State Normal School May Festival; May 
10, recital; Mount Pleasant, Iowa; Ma 
11, “Creation,” Mount Pleasant; May 12, 
Milton College, Milton, Wis., return en- 
gagement; May 15, “King Olaf,” 
Downers Grove, Ill.; May 17, “St. Paul,” 
Chicago Teachers’ Chorus, Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago. 


Boston Hears Work by Chadwick 


Boston, May 16.—An arrangement of 
the Handel Sonata in A, by George W. 
Chadwick, who has adapted it for 
strings, organ and trumpets, was played 
from the manuscript at a concert given 
by the New England Conservatory Or- 





chestra, Mr. Chadwick conducting, 
Jordan Hall. The program also included 
excerpts from “Fidelio,” Gade’s Sym- 
B Flat, the Quintet from 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutti,” and the Over- 
ture to “Merry Wives of Windsor” by 
The soloists were Mary 
Marian Herrick, alto; 
William Simmons, tenor; Luke Gaskeell 
and Charles Pearson, basses, and Mar- 
W. J. PARKER. 


phony in 


Nicolai. 
man, soprano; 


garet Macy, organist. 





CHICAGO CONCERTS 
EARN APPROBATION 


Much Interest Manifested 
in Programs Given 





During Week 


By Eugene Stinson 


CHICAGO, May 16.—Although the sea- 
son wanes, there have been several pro- 
grams of more than usual interest in 


the week’s calendar. 


Richard Byk, a Polish pianist, made 
his Chicago début at the Grand Opera 
House, playing Schumann’s Symphonic 
numbers by Chopin and 
Liszt, and some modern music, with un- 
usual facility, great poetic delicacy, and 
restraint. 
He was enthusiastically greeted by a 


Variations, 


an outstanding intellectual 


very large audience. 


Lorna Doone Jaxon, contralto, 


Charles Norman Granville, 


Company’s 


of his profession. 
an admirable accompanist. 


Edward Collins was heard at the 
Playhouse in piano recital, playing with 
dexterity and force, and with a far 
greater reliance upon delicacy of style 


than in some former appearances. 


Eva Polokoff, violinist, was heard in 
She has the qualities of 


Kimball Hall. 
a promising young recitalist. 


The Apollo Musical Club gave a bene- 
fit concert in Orchestra Hall May 11, 
under the leadership of Harrison M. 
Wild, who returned to his duties on this 
occasion after an illness which had pre- 
vented him from appearing earlier in 
The soloists were Mar- 
guerite D’Alvaréz, contralto, who was 
welcomed for the opulence of her sing- 
ing; Gitta Gradova, who played Brahms 
and Schumann with great technical skill 
and much warmth of feeling, and Wey- 
land Echlos, a tenor new to Chicago, 
who disclosed a colorful and well con- 


the season. 


trolled voice. 


The Haydn Choral Society closed its 
“The 
The solo- 
ists were Elsie Harthan Arendt, a de- 
lightful soprano; Paul Mallory, whose 
singing of the tenor solos was in ad- 
mirable taste, and notable for purity of 
diction, and William Phillips, a young 
baritone who ranks among the most 
promising of local singers, and who dealt 
in examplary style with the score. 
singing of the chorus was of more than 
passing interest, for the comparatively 
small body of singers has been developed 
under the training of Haydn Owens into 
expressive and _ single-minded 
The sincerity and 
grace with which the chorus parts were 
sung testified eloquently to the skill and 
insight with which Mr. Owens has for 


season with a performance of 
Creation” in Orchestra Hall. 


a fine, 
choral instrument. 


Her- 


and 
baritone, 
gave a joint recital at the Studebaker. 
The contralto, who recently appeared — 
with distinction in the San Carlo Opera 
English performance 
“Carmen” in the Auditorium, sang with 
delightful fluency and beauty of tone. 
The baritone has an excellent command 
of his material, and has mastered many 
of the most subtle technical problems 
Kathleen Morris was 


The 


— 


in some years acted as head of this excg|. 


lent organization. 

Grace Breiner Bradley, soprano, s 
in Lyon and Healy Hall and was ec 
mended for the quality of her voice 
her musicianly taste. 


violinist, made his local début in 
chestra Hall, 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, Bach’s Chaconne 


a forthright and independent manner 
a tone marked with 
smoothness. 
especially, in which he had the ; 
assistance of Leon Benditzky, was j 
singularly pure and exalted style. 


sweetness 





CuHIcAGO, May 16.—Florence Trum! 


pianist and teacher, celebrated her bi: 


day her on April 23, on a day wh 
as she pointed out with pardonable pr 
was not only St. George’s day but : 
the anniversary of Shakespeare’s bi 
Miss Trumbull, who was for eleven y: 
assistant to Theodore Leschetitzky, 
received from Frau Robert Leschetit: 


some manuscripts of more than ordin 
value. One is a piano concerto 
Leschetitzky himself. Two are comp 
tions by Paderewski and three ot} 
are smaller pieces by Leschetitzky. F 


of her daughter, thirteen years of : 
whom her mother wishes to send 
Leipsic to study piano. 


other music with —_ technical ability, 


ang 
Om. 
and 


Abraham Haitowitsch, a blind Russiay, 


Or- 


playing Beethoven’, 


and 


and 
and 


His playing of Beethoven, 


ible 
na 


Florence Trumbull Asked to Dispose of 
MSS by Leschetizky and Paderewskj 


ull, 
rth. 
ich, 
de, 
ilso 
rth, 
ars 
has 
Ky, 


daughter-in-law of the famous teacier, 


ary 
by 
Si- 
1eTrs 
rau 


Leschetitzky has requested Miss Trum- 
bull to dispose of these for the benefit 


Age, 
to 
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WILWAUKEE HOLDS 
BIG FESTIVAL WEEK 


gix Days’ Events Include 
Programs by Schools and 
Choral Groups 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, May 16.—Approximate- 
ly 25,000 persons in Milwaukee attended 
q series of concerts held on six consecu- 
tive days from Wednesday, May 6, to 
the following Monday, inclusive. This 
was the most notable week’s period in 
the entire season of concert-giving. 

The Catholic Parochial Schools opened 
the series with a matinée at the Audi- 
torium, attended by several thousands. 

About 2,000 performers were on the 
stage of the Auditorium in the Catholic 
Parochial School music demonstration. 
Prof. John Leicht conducted the 
choruses, and the bands also did valiant 
work, considering the youthful per- 


formers. 

At the Arion Musical Club’s concert 
on Thursday night in the Pabst Theater, 
900 singers were assisted by Helen 
Protheroe Axtell, soprano and Arthur 
Boardman, tenor. Each of the soloists 
gave a group of songs. The chorus 
sang Rossini’s “Inflammatus,” Haydn’s 
“The Heavens Are Telling” and Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” The so- 
loists acquitted themselves with credit, 
as did the chorus, which achieved a good 
balance and rhythm in the Mendelssohn 
choruses. Dr. Daniel Protheroe, the 
conductor, was given repeated recalls 
at the end of the “Hymn of Praise.” 
Herman Nott was the accompanist. 

The first concert of the public school 
May Festival on Friday night was no- 
table for the fine singing of the huge 
chorus of seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pis in numbers by Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Strauss and Schubert and 
many others, all delivered with excep- 
tional beauty of tone and clarity of har- 
mony. Herman F. Smith, supervisor 
of music, who led the children, did some 
remarkable work in keeping the vast 
body of singers together. The All-City 
Orchestra, a new organization, also 
achieved some notable work under the 
direction of Anna Johannsen, supervisor 
of orchestral music. The High School 
Band also did some neat work under 
the baton of Hiram C. Taylor. 


Stirring Melodies 


At the matinée program by the schools 
on Saturday there was a very attrac- 
tive Third Grade Chorus, a large violin 
ensemble recruited from the group stu- 
dents, some stirring tunes by the com- 
bined grade school bands and a kinder- 
garten band in red and white which 
brought down the house. 

The final program of the festival on 
Saturday night was devoted to high 
school music, Mr. Smith again leading 
several groups of songs by the chorus, 
Which revealed careful training. The 
girl’s glee clubs did some especially 
meritorious work. Miss Johannsen 
again presented the All-City Orchestra 
in numbers by Boieldieu, Severn, Meyer- 

tr, Haydn and a number of other 
composers, The huge audiences at all 
of these concerts gave the heartiest 
manifestation of their full approval 
again and again. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society de- 
Yo two Sunday concerts to celebrating 

€ seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
ounding of the society. At the after- 
hoon performance the chorus under Her- 
man Zeitz sang one number from “Tann- 
auser” and one number from “Meis- 
ipneer.” The , orchestra gave the 

Telschiitz” Overture, the Beethoven C 
_ Symphony, Saint Saéns “Danse 

acabre” and the “Lohengrin” Prélude. 
— Verbrugghen conducted the Min- 

apolis Symphony at these programs. 
ma zest and nervous reaction is di- 
shor y communicated to the orchestra, 

n Inspiring music results. 
pee. le evening performance the chorus 
sve Verdi’s “Requiem,” conducted by 
deli Zeitz, _The stirring choruses were 
mre with authority by Mr. Zeitz’s 
maser. The work has never seemed 
: e beautiful to Milwaukeeans, who 

Ve heard it many times. 
tate € soloists included the sterling 
is r, Judson House, who made much of 
Dra opportunities. Marie Tiffany, so- 
— revealed a flexible voice of fine 

ge. Ellen Rumsey, contralto, was an 





exceedingly grateful singer with a deep, 
rich voice. Bernard Ferguson, bass, 
also performed his part with distinction. 
7 entire festival went off with great 
éclat. 

The Lyric Male Chorus concert last 
Monday night brought the first hearing 
of the prize song brought out by the 
club—Franz C. Bornschein’s “When 
Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted.” The 
same composer’s “The Sea,” was also 
sung. Both reveal a good inventive 
genius for melody and fertility of har- 
monic resource. The chorus also offered 
songs by Clough-Leighter, Viadana, 
Sullivan, sepere, Meyer-Helmund, Mur- 
chison, Speaks and Bach, all of which 
gave the audience keen pleasure, ap- 
parently. Helen Osmundson, soprano so- 
loist, disclosed a voice of natural beauty. 
Miss Osmundson is a former resident of 
Milwaukee and has been studying in 
the East. 

Ten choirs of Manitowoc combined to 
give “The Rose Maiden,” under the 
auspices of the Elks’ Lodge. There were 
fifteen soloists and a chorus of more 
than 100 with the Elks orchestra assist- 
ing. The ree handled by Bruno 
Dalwig and J. V. Romoser, a Manitowoc 
director, took care of the musical end 
of the work. 

At the annual election of the Mac- 
Fadyen Club at the Surf Hotel, Mrs. 
H. R. Hotz was named president, Mrs. 
Albert Zinns, Jr., vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles Mattison, secretary, and Mrs. 
P. J. Weber, treasurer. This club was 
organized in honor of Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen, local song writer and pianist. 

The Polish Peasant Orchestra played 
at the Auditorium afternoon tal eve- 
ning performances which were _ thor- 
oughly enjoyed by thousands of children 
and adults. 
under the auspices of the Polish Citi- 
zens’ Council of Milwaukee. The orches- 
tra played largely folk music and also 
presented a number of symphonic num- 
bers, also from their own musical 
writers. 

The Milwaukee county council of the 
Parent-Teacher Association gave a bene- 
fit concert for its child welfare and stu- 
dent fund at the Auditorium. Local 
musicians appeared, including Iva Bige- 
low Weaver, soprano; Della Frederick- 
son, contralto; Beecher Burton, tenor; 
Walter Schwabe, baritone; Alois Smrz, 
cellist; and Elizabeth Tucker Burdick, 
pianist. 


Cator to Write Musical Score for 
“Pageant of the Beatitudes” 


Boston, May 16.—Joy Montgomery 
Higgins, director of the dramatic depart- 
ment of Community Service, Inc., an- 
nounces the signing of a contract with 
Thomas Vincent Cator, composer, to 
write a score for “The Pageant of the 
Beatitudes,” a sacred drama in eight 
episodes. The “Pageant” was written 
by the late Annie O’Conor Higgins of 
Boston and was produced for the first 
time in 1923, on the steps of the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul, facing the 
Common. It will be produced again on 
May 24 of this year, and thereafter will 
be an annual event. The music used 
at present is from various sacred works. 
But it was the wish of Annie O’Conor 
Higgins that the work should be made 
into a complete drama, with original 
music by an American composer, and 
produced with a symphony orchestra, 
besides St. Paul’s trumpeters and chorus. 
The “Pageant” is costumed by Elizabeth 
Sullivan and lighted by Monroe Pevear. 








Minnie Carey Stine Entertained by 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder 


CHICAGO, May 16.—Minnie Carey Stine 
of New York was met by Chicago musi- 
cians recently at a tea given by Theo- 
dora Sturkow Ryder in her studio. The 
guest of honor sang a program of mis- 
cellaneous songs, accompanied by Esther 
Arneson. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Eddy, Edouard Hes- 
selberg. M. Scaffi, Renée Porter, Charles 
W. Clark, Ida Mae Cameron, Florence 
Galajikian, Lois Watt, Ella Hollinger 
and Lucille Stevenson. Mme. Sturkow 
Ryder played her piano composition, 
“The Zoo,” at the annual luncheon of 
the’ Musicians’ Club of Women, held in 
the Chicago Athletic Club. 





Harold Bauer Plays for Janesville Club 


JANESVILLE, WIs., May 16.— The 
Apollo Club, an organization of 700 


members, with Mrs. John M. White- 
head as president, concluded its season’s 
course with a delightful piano recital by 
Harold Bauer. r. Bauer played with 
great fire and virility as well as with a 
sensitive delicacy of touch and feeling. 


The concerts were given = 


Veteran Chicago Player, 
Albert Ulrich, Retires 
After Forty-twu Years 





























Albert Ulrich, Trumpeter, Retiring After 
Service Under Thomas and Stock in Chi- 
cago for Forty-two Years 


CuHicaGo, May 16.—After forty-two 
years of uninterrupted service under 
Theodore Thomas and his_ successor, 
Frederick Stock, Albert Ulrich, who re- 
cently resigned as trumpeter of the Chi- 


cago Symphony, has left Chicago en 
route to Euro It is the first vacation 
he has had, he says, since he entered 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestra—except for 
“a couple of fishing trips. After pass- 
ing a summer in Germany and Switzer- 
land, Mr. Ulrich will determine in what 
manner he will spend his retirement. 
He was born in Magdeburg, and came 
to America as a lad in 1879, and has 
never returned to his native land. He 
joined Theodore Thomas’ traveling or- 
chestra, and appeared for the first time 
in Chicago at the old Central Hall con- 
certs of the ’eighties. After eight years 
of travel with Thomas, Mr. Ulrich 
settled in Chicago as a member of the 
resident Theodore Thomas Orchestra, 
which was later renamed the Chicago 


Symphony, and with which he served as 
violinist and trumpeter for thirty-four 
years. In 1897 Mr. Ulrich was made 
orchestra manager, and has served in 
that capacity for twenty-eight years. 
His humor and affability have made him 
widely popular. He retires from the 
orchestra on a pension, as its oldest 
member in point of continuous service. 


AMARILLO HOLDS FESTIVAL 


Noted Artists Contribute Toward Suc- 
cess of Ninth Annual Event 


AMARILLO, TEX., May 16.—The ninth 
annual Panhandle Music Festival was 
held in this city recently and again at- 
tracted large audiences throughout the 
week, many persons coming from nearby 
towns. One of the most successful pro- 
grams of the festival was that given 
by May Peterson, soprano, who since 
her marriage to Col. Ernest O. Thomp- 
son has made her home here. Miss 
Peterson was heard on the second eve- 
ning and was given a tremendous ova- 
tion, not only for her artistic singing, 
but as a token of the high esteem in 
which she is held locally. An interest- 
ing feature of her program was her 
singing of a group of seven songs by 
request, including “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginia,” “Coming Through the 
Rye,” “My Kentucky ome,” 
“Mighty Lak a Rose,” “The Rosary,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and “Annie 
Laurie.” Many encores were demanded 
and given. 

Another fine concert was that one 
by Albert Spalding, violinist, who played 
with consummate artistry and was much 
liked. Oscar Seagle, baritone, provided 
another high light of the festival, his 
singing of a group of Negro spirituals 
being especially well done. The program 
by Girvins Orchestra drew a good-sized 
audience. The festival was sponsored 
by Emil F. Myers. 











Helen Allen Hunt Appears in West 
Quincy, Mass. 


Boston, May 16.—Helen Allen Hunt, 
contralto, recently appeared as soloist 
in the Finnish Temperance Hall, West 
Quincy, Mass., where Palmgren, the 
composer, made his American début 
several years ago. The singer was cor- 
dially received. Her artistry was ad- 
mired in two Finnish songs by Sibelius 
and Merikanto. 
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‘When My Ship Comes In~- 


Get aboard the good ship Opportunity 
and head for the Port of Success. 


The vocal student whose vacation is 
spent under the tutelage of A. Y. CORNELL of 


sails no uncharted seas, but brings to port 


From June 22nd to August Ist this highly 
accredited and respected teacher of the vocal 
art will again head the vocal department of 
the most interesting vacation music school in 








Send for Prospectus giving detailed information, 
cAddress, Secretary to A. Y. Cornell, 607 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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San Francisco Welcomes L. S. Samoiloff 
as First: Master School Season Begins 
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Lazar S. Samoiloff, Teacher of Singing and Director of California Master School of Musical 
Arts, Honored Upon Arrival in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 16.— The recent 
arrival of Lazar S. Samoiloff, vocal 
teacher and director of the California 
Master School of Musical Arts, was 


heralded in local musical circles as the 
opening of a brilliant summer’s activi- 
ties. Arriving from New York by way 
of New Orleans, Dallas and Fort Worth, 
where he delivered addresses on the work 
of the school, which is to be held in this 
city and Los Angeles, Mr. Samoiloff was 
tendered a large reception at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, which will be the home of 
the school. 

Many prominent musicians were 
among the list of 400 guests present, 
including several artists who were here 
for the festival programs, that were 


given under the leadership of Alfred 
Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony. Among these were Helen 
Stanley, Mme. Charles Cahier, Rudolph 
Laubenthal, Alexander Kipnis and Mr. 
and Mrs. Tito Schipa. Mr. Hertz and 
Gaetano Merola, director of the San 
Francisco Opera Association, were also 
present. 

Alice Seckels, manager of the school, 
has announced that Mr. Samoiloff’s en- 
tire teaching time has been filled. Josef 
Lhevinne will begin his classes on May 
11, with César Thomson, Sigismund 
Stojowski, Samuel Gardner, Felix Sal- 
mond, Andres de Segurola, Emil J. Po- 
lak and Annie Louise David following 
shortly. W. J. Henderson will begin his 
series of six lectures on May 25. 





ROSA PONSELLE ATTRACTS MANY IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Musicales and Other Programs Are Pre- 
sented by Resident Artists in Studios 
and in Club Auditoriums 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 16.—Rosa Pon- 
selle’s concert drew an ample and en- 
thusiastic audience to the New Columbia 
Theater, where the singer appeared 
under the management of Selby C. Op- 
penheimer. The Metropolitan Opera so- 


prano won her. meed of plaudits and 
recalls. Arias from “Traviata” and 
“Trovatore” and works of Paisiello, 
Caccini, Schumann, Dvorak, Cyril Scott 
and Chopin and extras by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Farley and Gertrude Ross 
comprised the program. Stuart Ross, 
accompanist, played solos. * 

Hother Wismer, violinist, entertained 
at a musicale at his studio recently. 
Mr. Wismer, with Mrs. Gerald Camp- 
bell, wife of the British Consul-General, 
and Margo Hughes at the piano, played 
the second movement of the Bach Con- 
certo for Two Violins, and a Spohr Con- 
certo as a solo. The musical numbers 
were interspersed with dramatic read- 
ings by Gertrude Hoffman, sister of the 
violinist. 

Rudy Sieger, violinist, with Mrs. Lud- 


The 


Elshuco Trio 


Available for 1925-1926 Engagements 


wig Rosenstein at the piano, was heard 
in Handel’s Sonata in A at a meeting 
of the Pacific Musical Society in the 
Fairmont Hotel. Peter Norman, bari- 
tone, with Walter Frank Wenzel as ac- 
companist, gave songs, and Esther Dein- 
inger, pianist, several solos. 

Charles Hart, pianist and conductor, 
who has been conducting the Little Sym- 
phony of the Bohemian Club, replacing 
the late Alexander Saslavsky, led his 
forces in a lively and well played con- 
cert recently before a large audience. 
The program included the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” Overture, Glazounoff’s “La 
Nuit,” arranged for two flutes, oboe and 
strings by Mr. Hart, the Largo from 
Dvorak’s' “New World” Symphony, 
Haydn’s Concerto in D for ’Cello, with 
Willem Dehe as soloist, and Sibelius’ 
“Finlandia.” CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Jenny Lind Program Given in San Diego 
by Frieda Hempel 


San Dipco, CAL., May 16.—Frieda 
Hempel gave her Jenny Lind program 
before a large audience in the Spreckles 
Theater. The concert, which was under 
the management of Mrs. B. A. Buker, 
drew much favorable comment. Miss 


accompanist and pianist, and Louis 
Fritze, flautist. Both these artists gave 
solo numbers. The Cadman Club, under 
Wallace Moody, with Mrs. Wallace 
Moody at the piano, gave a concert in 
First Unitarian Church. The program 
included standard male glees and the 
cantata, “The Nun of Nidaros,” by Dud- 
ley Buck. Tenor solos were sung by 
J. W. Hayes. The club was also assisted 
by Dr. W. H. Geistweit, organist, and 
the Brahms Ensemble: Ellen Babcock, 


iano, Edythe Rowe, ‘cello; Eugene 
arron, violin, and Russell Keeney, 
viola. W. F. REYER. 





LOCAL ARTISTS APPEAR IN 
SPRING SEASON ON COAST 


Portland, Ore., Hears Own Chamber 
Music and Choral Clubs— 
Baritone Sings 





PORTLAND, ORE., May 16.—The Mac- 
Dowell Club presented two quartets from 
its piano ensemble, under the direction 
of Carl Denton. The performers were 
Mmes. Frederick B. Newton, H. D. G. 
Baxter, Milton Tarlow, Dean Douglas, 
Arthur Welch and John Waldron, and 
Mildred Waldron and Anna D. Camp- 
bell. They were assisted by Lawrence 
Woodfin, baritone, accompanied by Helen 
Caples. 

The Men’s and Girls’ Glee Clubs of 
the University of Oregon, directed by 
John Stark Evans, and the college or- 
chestra, Rex Underwood, conductor, 
were enthusiastically received in a con- 


cert on April 25. Frank Jue and Roy 
Bryson, tenors; Alberta Potter, vio- 
linist, and Lora Teschner, ’cellist, were 
the soloists and Mrs. Rex Underwood, 
the accompanist. 

The MclIlroy Quartet, comprising 
Alicia Mcllroy, piano; Kathryn Sharkey, 
violin; Margaret Laughton, flute, and 
Prospera Pozzi, ’cello, made its début. 
Assisting were Jeannette Xanten, so- 
prano, and Frances Pozzi, harpist. 

Mark Daniels, baritone, was heard in 
a farewell recital, accompanied by May 
Van Dyke Hardwick. 

A program by the Elks’ Quartet, 
Ernest Crosby and J. Ross Fargo, 
tenors; Charles R. Thomson, baritone, 
and Walter Hardwick, bass, was spon- 
sored by the Monday Musical Club. May 
Van Dyke was the accompanist. 

The Music Education School presented 
Peter Meremblum, violinist, and John 
Hopper, pianist of the Cornish School in 
Seattle, here, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry L. Corbett, on May 3. The 
program consisted of a César Franck 
Sonata, a Paganini Concerto and other 
violin solos. 

David Campbell gave the last of a 
series of three piano recitals, at the 
Woman’s Club Building, playing from 
the works of Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin 
and, Liszt. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
NEW CHAMBER MUsic 


Arthur Kay Trio and Quarte 
by Arthur Foote in Fina] 
Programs of Season 


Los ANGELES, May 16.—Arthur Kay’, 
trio for piano, violin and ’cello, “Tempi 
Passati,” had its public first perforp. 
ance at the April 30 program of the Los 
Angeles Trio, May MacDonald Hope 
Sylvain Noack and Ilya Bronson play. 
ing. “Tempi Passati” is a congenial 
work, effectively scored and melodious 
It is interesting as the first work of ay 
artist who of late years has devoted 
himself more to the lighter type of thea. 
ter music, but who is a serious musician 
Although ecclectic and somewhat ¢evoj; 
of fuller workmanship, one must wel. 
come the opus as a token of high aims 
It was most enthusiastically rec:iyeg 
Tchaikovsky’s A Minor Trio Opis 59 
“in memory of a great artist” fol owed 
after the Halvorsen Passacaglia for vio. 
lin and ’cello solo. 

Ensemble art of first quality wa: that 
of the San Francisco Chamber \usic 
Society, May 1, in the E Flat Major 
Quartet Opus 79 by Beethoven, the 
Arthur Foote “Nocturne and Scherzo,” 
(with flute—Elias Hecht) and the Opus 
15 Quartet by Dohnanyi. Louis Por. 
singer, Louis Ford, Nathan Firestone 
and W. V. Ferner will devote themselves 
entirely to touring. 
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prehended each other and gloried in 
the service of the composer. A large 
and delighted audience praised 
them.”—N. Y. Times, Feb. 14, 1925. 
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in various 
branches of the profes- 
sion will find something 
of use and interest in 
a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of music, which 
the publishers offer this week. In the 
instrumental field there are numbers 
for violin, piano and harp, many of 
them by composers who are already 
popular with players of instruments. 
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Of course, too, there are songs—for" 


song writing seems to attract more of 
our composers than any other line— 
and several of them are well worth 


the attention of recital givers. 

* * * 

Herbert Hughes’ song, 
“Open the Door Soft- 
ly,” is out of the ordi- 
nary. The old air 
which the composer has adapted for use 
to Dion Boucicault’s lyric is unique and 
fascinating in its way. There are three 
keys. Landon Ronald’s “All a Merry 
May-Time” is also put out in three keys. 
This song is from the composer: ’s album, 
entitled “Songs of Springtime,” and has 
an effective, bright melody that is well 
written for the voice. There is also a new 
number by Frank H. Grey, “Just Count 
the Stars,” that admirers of the better 
class ballads will like because of its tune- 
fulness. “The Shepherdess,” by Dermot 
Maecmurrough, is a sustained and tran- 
quil melody, with an equally sustained 
accompaniment in chords; an attractive 
song, well worth the attention of recital 
givers. “That’s All,” by May H. Brahe, 


Group of Songs 
by Well-Known 


Composers 
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is rather ordinary. All these songs, 
with the one exception of “The Shep- 
herdess,” which is published in two keys, 
are put out in three different keys 
(Enoch & Sons).. 


* * * 


Judging by the copy- 
right date, the recent 
issue of Three Etudes, 
for solo violin, by Luigi 
von Kunits, is a reprint of numbers that 
are particularly valuable. Written by 
an outstanding violinist, they tax the 
technical ingenuity of the performer and 
are not to be attempted by those who 
have not attained to a high degree of 
mastery of their instrument. It is safe to 
say that anyone who can play these three 
numbers—which are published together 
—with any degree of ease and fluency 
will find few pieces.in the violin litera- 
ture that will give him much trouble 
technically (G. Schirmer). 

ok * a 


“Under the Open Sky” 
is the general title of 
five pieces for the vio- 
lin by Cecil Burleigh. 
Each is two pages in length, and the 
quality of the music is such that the set 
may be used to advantage either for 
teaching purposes or on programs. They 
are not difficult to play, but they have 
the freshness of thought and musician- 
ship that are always to be found in the 
works of this composer. The separate 
titles are: “Winter Fun,” “Pow-wow,” 
“Goodbye Summer,” “On Dancing 
Waves” and “Softly Raining” (Com- 
posers’ Music Corporation). 


Three Etudes 
for Violin by 
L. von Kunits 


Five Pieces for 
the Violin by 
Cecil Burleigh 


* * * 
Transcriptions Marie Miller, a young 
for the Harp American harpist of 
by Marie ability, is taking time 
Miller from her solo work to 


do some transcribing 
for her instrument. Of late she has 
added to the harp literature Robert Schu- 
mann’s Petite Etude, “Chanson de Guil- 
lot-Martin”—the Perilhou harmonization 
—a Melody by Schumann and Chopin’s 
Prelude in C Minor. These are easy, 
popular numbers, well adapted to the 
idiom of the harp, and Miss Miller’s 
transcriptions are all that could be de- 
sired (Composers’ Music Corporation). 

s: + 


Judging by the opus 
numbers, Cora W. Jen- 
kins confines much of 
her activities in com- 
position to writing 
teaching pieces. Her Op. 6 is a set of 
seven numbers for the second grade, en- 
titled “The Wanderer,” “The Dusty 
Road,” “Away O’er the Mountains,” 

“When Nights Are Cold,” “Song of the 
Waterfall,” “The Wishing Tree” and 
“Memories of a Carnival.” These pieces 
are consistently written for pupils of 
the same grade and have melodic interest 
and variety of mood. Each of them is 
— separately (Arthur P. Schmidt 

0.). 


* * * 


Second Grade 
Piano Pieces by 
Cora W. 


Jenkins 


Three Duets 
for the Piano 
by Frances 
Terry 


Frances Terry is an- 
other composer who 
writes most of her 
works for young pian- 
ists. She has recently 
completed three duets which are worth 
the attention of teachers. “The Denuded 
Forest” is the title of one: a slow, ex- 
pressive piece in six-eight time, brief 
and not difficult, both parts in about the 
same grade (Oliver Ditson Co.). The 
other two are entitled “Indian Revel” 
and “Under the Banners.” Both these 
numbers also are well worth the play- 
ing. They have about them sufficient 
freshness to hold the interest of the per- 
formers and they are well written for 
the instrument (G. Schirmer). 


* * * 
Songs by In “The Calling 
Harvey B. Gaul Winds” Harvey B. 
and Felix Gaul has written an 
White attractive song for a 


high voice and has 

dedicated it to Dusolina Giannini. The 
accompaniment is somewhat in the man- 
ner of Chopin’s A Flat Etude, known as 
the “Aeolian Harp,” with a melody, 
usually in unison with the voice, in a 
lower part. This accompaniment per- 
sists throughout and lends appropriate 
atmosphere to a setting that is altogether 
worthy of the attention of recital givers. 
Felix White’s “I Had a Dove” is a 
song that improves with closer acquain- 
tance. Keats’ poem is a delicate, even 


fragile, fancy that would suffer in set- 
ting were there so much as a hint of 
robustness. Mr. White has evidently 
realized this and has written music that 
sets off the words without being either 
banal or weak. There are keys for high 
and low voices (G. Schirmer). 


“Had the Geoffrey O’Hara writes 
Violet Sent Me tuneful songs, along 
You,” by popular lines, and in a 
Geoffrey manner that usually 
O'Hara finds for them many 


admirers. A new song 
by him is entitled “Had the Violets Sent 
Me You.” The words are sentimental 
and superficial, but Mr. O’Hara has 
furbished them up a bit in his bright 
setting. In order to please all singers, 
the range is from E Flat to F (Clayton 
F. Summy Co.). 

* * 

Minuet and Valse 
Grazioso, by Berenice 
Benson Bentley, are 
well made examples of 
piano music in dance forms. Each has 
the spirit of its kind and will prove 


Three Recent 
Compositions 
for the Piano 


valuable for teaching purposes. If there 
is any choice between them, the Minuet 
would seem to be slightly the more in- 
teresting. Pupils in about the third 
grade will like both of them. Buenta 
Carter’s “Joyous Mood” is rather more 
difficult to play; about a fourth grade 
number. In its two pages there is 
brightness and not a little freshness of 
thought, combined with good writing for 
the piano (Clayton F. Summy Co.). 


* * & 


Two Pieces for Francis Hendricks is 


Piano by the composer of two 
Francis pieces for piano, en- 
Hendricks titled “Caravan” and 

Intermezzo, that are 


interesting on account of the unusual 
quality of the ideas. Both have an ex- 
otic flavor about them, but their manner 
of expression is also individual, though 
crisp and forbidding, rather than in- 
gratiating. Mr. Hendricks writes well 
for the piano. The Intermezzo, for ex- 
ample, makes an excellent study in 
velocity, and even on this score it is 
worthy of attention (G. Schirmer). 





BALTIMORE HONORS WINNER OF CONTEST 





Laurel Wreath Presented 
to Young Pianist by 
Municipality 
By Franz Cc. Bornschein 
BALTIMORE, May 18.—The_ seventh 
and last concert of the series given by 
the Baltimore Symphony in the Lyric 
marked the close of the tenth season of 

the civic organization. 

The program held special civic inter- 
est, as the winner of the recent mu- 
nicipal contest, Ercelle Mitchell, a young 
pianist, made her début with an orches- 
tral background. She chose Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in A Minor, and her 
playing of this romantic work held the 


attention of the audience and brought 
much applause. A bronze laurel wreath 
was presented to her by sponsors of the 
municipal movement. 

Miss Mitchell was born in Florida. In 
1923 she won the Florida State Contest, 
conducted by the National Federation 
of Music at St. Augustine. She is now 
a student in the Peabody Conservatory, 
enrolled with Pasquale Tallarico, who 
prepared her for this contest. 

The program contained further artis- 
tic importance in the initial local pre- 
sentation of Rubin Goldmark’s “Negro 
Rhapsody.” Gustav Strube conducted 
the work with ardor, and prolonged ap- 
plause forced the composer to appear 


on the stage in acknowledgment of the 
tribute. 

The Concerto and Rhapsody were pre- 
faced by Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, which the orchestra played with 
refined feeling. The Symphony was 
chosen by popular vote. 

The third and last concert of the 
series given in the North Hall of the 
Peabody Institute by the Baltimore 
String Quartet, was of special interest 
by reason of the performance of a work 
by Theodor Hemberger, a local com- 
poser, whose “Berceuse,” was recognized 
as a meritorious piece of string writing. 
Brahms’ Op. 51, No. 2, and two move- 
ments from the Op. 13 of Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff were interpreted with artistic 
comprehension. Alfredo Oswald, pian- 
ist, member of the teaching staff of the 
Peabody Conservatory, took part in a 
reading of Schumann’s Quintet. The 
String Quartet - members are Frank 
Gittelson, first violin; Herbert Bangs, 
second violin; Nicolas Avierino, viola; 
and Bart Wirtz, ’cello. 





Organ Recital Marks Rochester Week 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 16.—An organ 
recital in commemoration of music week 
was given by the Western New York 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, on Tuesday afternoon in Kil- 
bourn Hall. Harold Smith and Robert 
Berensten of the Eastman Theater, and 
Warren Gehrken, organist of St. Paul’s 
Church, were participants, before an in- 
terested audience. MARY ERTZ WILL. 
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“Held his audience spellbound.” 





“Outstanding harpist of the present day.”—Walla Walla Bulletin. 
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GATTI HEADS GROUP 
VOYAGING ABROAD 


Opera and Concert Folk Are 
Among Ocean Passengers 
—Chorus of 200 Sails 


Heading the list of notables in the 
operatic world sailing for Europe 
last week was Giulio Gatti-Casazza, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan, who 
was a passenger on the outgoing liner 
Conte Verde on May 16, en route for 
his annual vacation in Italy. 

Also aboard this boat were Rosina 
Galli, premiére danseuse of the Metro- 
politan, and Florence Rudolph of the 


ballet corps, the latter of whom will re- 
turn for the season of open-air opera 
at the St. Louis Municipal Theater in 
August. Giulio Setti, chorus master of 
the same institution, was another pas- 
senger. 

Geraldine Farrar, soprano, sailed on 
the Conte Verde for a rest abroad, after 
fulfilling a tour with her company in a 
version of “Carmen.” 

Two hundred singers of the Badische 
Harmonie Singing Society of New York 
sailed on the Volendam on the same day 
for a tour of Germany. 

Among notable operatic folk leaving 
by the liner Paris on the same day were 
Feodor Chaliapin, bass, who will visit 
his family in Moscow before returning 
to America in the autumn, and Antonio 
Scotti, baritone of the Metropolitan. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, sailed with 
Mrs. Kochanski on the same liner, en 
route to appear in Paris in the Szyma- 
nowski Concerto. He will also play in 
England, Spain, Portugal, Belgium and 
Germany, returning to America in Oc- 
tober. ; 

Mme. Schoen-René, former opera sin- 
ger and New York voice teacher, sailed 
on the Columbus on May 13. 

Mme. Eli Dahl, concert pianist, sailed 
for Scandinavia on the Hellig Olav on 
May 14. 

Pavel Ludikar, baritone, was a pas- 
senger on the outgoing George Washing- 
ton on May 16. 

Sailing on the Reliance on May 19 
was Florence Easton, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, who will visit London, 
where she is giving a recital at Queen’s 
Hall on June 10, her first program in 
her homeland in several years. She will 
be heard next season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera during the latter half of the 
season and will give concerts throughout 
the United States during the first half. 

Germaine Tailleferre, French pianist 
and composer, left by the liner De 
Grasse on May 14, after making appear- 
ances as soloist in her works with the 
New York Philharmonic and other or- 
ganizations. 

Ernest B. Urchs, general manager of 
Steinway & Sons, with Mrs. Urchs and 
their daughter, sailed for a European 
visit by the Veendam on May 9. 

Rudolph Laubenthal, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, sailed for a vacation in 
Italy on the Duilio on the same day. 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony, sailed on May 9 to 
visit Paris, Rome and other capitals. 

Arthur Shattuck, pianist, left by the 
Paris on May 2 to visit Paris and make 
appearances in Scandinavia before re- 
turning to America next January for an 
extended tour. 

Alexander Kipnis, bass of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and his bride, who was 
formerly Mildred Eleanor Levy of Chi- 
cago, sailed for Europe on May 5B. 

Franz Listemann, ’cellist and orches- 
tra manager of the American Orchestral 
Society of New York, and his brother 
Paul, violinist, were to sail for Europe on 
the liner Mount Clay on May 21. 

Ingood Wicks, Norwegian violinist, 
sailed with Mrs. Wicks on May 5 to visit 
his native land and southern Europe, 
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where he will fulfill engagements next 
season. 

Margaret D’Alvarez, contralto, sailed 
to give June conterts in London and 
Paris, by the liner Washington on May 
16. She will return to America in Sep- 
tember to sing in performances of the 
San Francisco Opera. 

Jascha Veissi, assistant concertmaster 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, sailed for 
Europe on the Arabic on May 6. 

Departing the same day on the liner 
Carrillo for Central America were Man- 
uel Salazar, tenor of the San Carlo 
Opera, and Mrs. Salazar. 

A. Walter Kramer, composer, returned 
on the liner Conte Verde on May 11, 
with Mrs. Kramer and their young 
daughter, after several years’ residence 
abroad. 


DAYTON HOLDS FESTIVAL 








Annual Programs with Cleveland Or- 
chestra Are Presented 


DAYTON, OHIO, May 16.—The most am- 
bitious musical undertaking that Dayton 
has ever attempted was the two-day 
festival held under the auspices of the 
Civic Music League. A chorus of 200 
was chosen from leading choirs of the 
city, and the Cleveland Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, participated. 
This was the second annual festival 
under the direction of Mr. Sokoloff, al- 
though it was the first time the orches- 
tra appeared with the chorus. The suc- 
cess of the festival was so conspicuous 


that plans are being made for an even 
greater festival in the spring of 1926. 

The first evening the chorus appeared 
in church vestments and the program 
partook of a sacred nature. Numbers 
included Henry Hadley’s cantata, “In 
Music’s Praise” and the “Tannhiauser” 
Overture. The second evening brought 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and part 
of Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird,” which re- 
ceived its first performance in Dayton. 

The festival is the result of an experi- 
ment in cooperation. It was inaugurated 
in 1924 by bringing together choirs 
which prepared separately the music as- 
signed them. Then they met for re- 
hearsal under Mr. Sokoloff. This method 
of preparation has been continued. 
Choirs and their leaders for this festival 
were: Christ Episcopal Church, Rev. 
Don H. Copeland; Women’s Music Club, 
Ethel Martin Funkhouser; First Breth- 
ren Church, O. E. Gebhardt; Grace Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Harlan Haines; 
First United Baptist Church, George 
Kester; voice pupils, Alice Becker Miller; 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Grace Storey Simmonds; ntral Re- 
formed Church, Thomas Warner; First 
Baptist Church, Gordon S. Battelle. The 
accompanist for the combined choirs was 
Charles Arthur Ridgway. 





New String Orchestra for Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 16.—Providence 
has recently organized a string orches- 
tra, the Besekirsky Ensemble, trained 
by Wassily Beserkirsky, violinist and 
former member of the Rhode Island Trio. 
The new orchestra made its formal dé- 


but in a concert in Memorial Hall on a 
recent Sunday afternoon, with Carl F. 
Carlson assisting as soloist in the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
The orchestra is made up of a score or 
more young professional Providence 
players. The program presented in- 
cluded Grieg’s “Holberg” Suite, a Mo- 
zart Serenade and Foerster’s “Enchanted 
Dream.” Mr. Carlson won much favor 
for the excellence of his solo work, and 
Mr. Besekirsky led the musical organiza- 
tion effectively. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 





Cecil Arden, mezzo soprano of the 
Metropolitan will be heard in recital in 
Baltimore, on May 29. 





Teacher of Singing 
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Schumann Heink Aids 
- Women’s Home Planned 
as Memorial to Nordica 
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© International Newsreel 
Mme. Schumann Heink Confers on the 


Project for the Stony Point Nordica 
Memorial with Havrah Hubbard and 
(Right) Cobina Wright, Chairman of the 


Committee 


The honorary national chairmanship 
of the committee in charge of the con- 
struction of the Nordica Memorial Dor- 
mitory for women artists at Stony Point 
on the Hudson has been accepted by 
Ernestine Schumann Heink. With char- 
acteristic generosity, the famous con- 
tralto contributed a substantial check 
for the dwelling, which will be one of 
a group of buildings in the projected 
center to be established by the American 
Operatic and Allied Arts Foundation. 
Mme. Schumann Heink takes an active 
interest in the project for the memorial 
to Nordica, as the late artist was a 
personal friend. The contralto is shown 
in the photograph while discussing the 
plans with Cobina Wright and Havrah 
Hubbard of the memorial committee. 


BANGOR FORCES PROSPER 


Adelbert Sprague Reelected Leader and 
Endowment Fund Increased 


BANGOR, ME., May 16.—Adelbert 
Wells Sprague was reelected president 
and conductor of the Bangor Symphony 
at the annual meeting, held in Andrews’ 
Music Hall on Monday evening, May 
4. The other officers elected for the en- 
suing year were: William McC. Saw- 
yer, vice-president; Benjamin T. Shaw, 
clerk and treasurer, and as members of 
the board of directors, A. Stanley Cay- 
ting, Henry F. Drummond, James D. 
Maxwell, Alton L. Robinson, William 
McC. Sawyer, Benjamin T. Shaw and 
Adelbert Wells Sprague. 

Reports of the officers were submitted, 
the year proving to be one of the most 








successful in the orchestra’s histo, 
The season just closed was the twent. ; 
ninth, the concerts having been inet 
tuted in the fall of 1896. The amount 
of the collection from the Patriot’; Da 
concert in the City Hall was reported 
as $102.31. 


After deducting the expenses of the 
concert the balance of $86.05 was addeq 
to the endowment fund of the orches 
tra. The total of this fund is at pres. 
ent $5,642.92. This will be increasej 
after the distribution of the member, 
dividends for the year. It is the Prac 
tice of a large proportion of the mem, 
bers to turn their dividends back jn;, 
the endowment fund each year. ' 

JUNE L. Bricur. 





Pro-Musica Society in Missouri Elect, 
Officers 


Kansas City, Mo., May 16.—The Py. 
Musica Society, formerly name the 
Franco-American Musical Society 
founded by E. Robert Schmitz, fur th, 
international promotion of modern 
music, announces the following officers 
of the Kansas City Missouri C)apte; 
organized in March: Mrs. Georg. For. 
see, president; Martha Thompson, firs 
vice-president; Forrest Schulz, «econq 
vice-president; Anna St. John, corre. 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Halbert White 
recording secretary-treasurer; | ertha 
Hornaday, chairman of memb, rship 
committee; Geneve Lichtenwalter, ¢ hair. 
man of technical board; Mrs. John y 
Hazelton, chairman of publicity commit. 
tee. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Chicago Bass Heard at Festivals 


CuIcaco, May 16.—Herbert Gould 
one of the most popular of Chicago 
singers, left Chicago this week to fulfil] 
a number of engagements in the spring 
music festivals. At Lawrence, Kan 
Mr. Gould sang the bass solos in Verdi’s 
Requiem.” Other appearances include 
a recital, solo parts in the “Messiah” 
and “Elijah” at Hayes, Kan., and in 
the “Creation” at Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Vocal Studios 
202 WEST 74th ST., N. Y. 
Consultation and voice trials by ap- 
pointment only. 
R. BERTH, Sec’y 
Tel. 1965 Endicott 
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Cencert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 
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REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
168 East 51 Street 
New York Plaza 4426 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio, 810 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Telephone Circle 0821 Mondays in PMladelpa 
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HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing 


HELEN STEELE, Coach 
Studio: 891 West End Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Endicott 9740 
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JULES FALK 


The Distinguished VIOLINIST 
SEASON 1925-26 NOW BOOKING 











Waunita Hot Springs, Gunnison Co., Colorado 


JULES FALK CONCERT DIRECTION, 224 Sth Av., 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 
in VIOLIN STUDY at 


July Ist to August 3lst 


For Information, Terms, etc., address 
NEW YORK 
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Theoretical Subjects. 


FEATURING SERVICE PLAYING—CONDUCTING 


Accompaniment of Oratorios, Hints on Choir Rehearsals, 
The Organ as a Solo Instrument. 


Guilmant Organ School 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Exceptional Organ Practice Facilities 





17 EAST 11TH ST., NEW YORK 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 


ALL THE SEASON OF 1924-25 
Management R. FE. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York 
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May 16. 
Hermann Loud, F.A.G.O., was 
R so dean at a meeting of the New 
«gland Chapter of the American Guild 
Ens rganists, held last Tuesday evening. 
Other officers chosen are as follows: 
John P. Marshall, sub-dean; S. Harrison 
Tovewell, secretary, and Edgar Jacobs 
Smith, treasurer. Charles D. Erwin, 
L. Whelpley and Henry E. Wry were 
oq members of the exeentive com- 
“to, for a three-year term and Irvin 
mee on for one year, the latter to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Wilbur 
Hascall. The following members of the 
executive committee ‘remain in office : 
Mrs. Florence Rich King, F.A.G.O., and 
Francis W. Snow for one year; John D. 
Buckingham, A.G.O.E., E. Rupert Sircom 
and Albert W. Snow for two years. 
* aK * 


One of the most successful programs 
ever conducted by the Elson Club of New 
England Conservatory was held at the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel last Saturday eve- 
ning. Many novel features were intro- 
duced. The officers of the club are: 
Ruth Bernard, president; Pauline Nem- 
ser, vice-president; Rosa Frutman, sec- 
retary, and Edith Shaunessy. The com- 
mittee of arrangements comprised Ida 
Saslavsky, Frieda Feldman, Lillian 
Hirsh, May Shuman, Rose Brener and 
Besse Spectre. The patronesses were 
Mrs. Louis C. Elson, wife of Mr. Elson, 
a former teacher at the Conservatory, in 
whose honor the club was named, and 
Mrs. Frank F. Bernard, Mrs. Leo Hirsh, 
Mrs. Thomas F. Shaunessy and Mrs. 
George F. Frutman. 

x * * 


Bovton Activities 





Carmelita Ippolito, violinist; Myrtle 
Jordan, accompanist, and the University 
Double Quartet, Joseph Lautner, tenor, 
director, were heard in an ambitious 
program flawlessly given in the Copley- 
Plaza salon last Saturday afternoon be- 
fore a large gathering. The quartet 
contributed songs by Morley, Brahms, 
Rubinstein, Haydn, Foote, Callcott, Sulli- 
van, Cui and Russian folk-songs ar- 
ranged by Dr. A. T. Davison. Miss 
Ippolito showed technical maturity and 
rare musicianship in her numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Senailla, Kreisler, Gran- 
ados-Kreisler, Sinding and Vieuxtemps. 
Joseph Lautner, tenor soloist and pupil 
of Arthur Wilson, sang with artistry 
“If Thou Thy Heart” by Bach, “I At- 
tempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly” and 
“When I Am Laid in Earth” by Purcell 
and “Come and Trip It” by Handel. 
Aaron Richmond, under whose exclusive 
management the artists appeared, di- 
rected the concert. 

* Eg * 


Harris Stackpole Shaw, organist and 
teacher, presided at the organ in the 
J. R. Stedman residence, Braintree, at 
a concert given by the Braintree 
Women’s Club. Mrs. Marion Wise, con- 
tralto, was the assisting artist. Mr. 
Shaw played organ numbers by Reiff, 
Widor, Brahms and Franck. Mrs. Wise 
sang works by Woodman, Gounod, Ros- 
sini and Del Riego. 

* * * 


Mabel W. Daniels, composer, was the 
guest of Mrs. Oliver Prescott in New 
Bedford, Mass., last week, where the 
women’s chorus of the New Bedford 
Choristers sang her “Songs of Elfland” 
for women’s voices, soprano solo, flute, 
harp, strings and percussion. Miss 
Daniels had just returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where a number of her 
compositions were given at the music 
festival held under the auspices of the 
eague of American Pen Women. 


*x* * 


The latest meeting of the State Uni- 
versity Course of the Music for Mothers, 
as demonstrated by Rose Ella Cunning- 
am, was held last Tuesday afternoon 
at the High School Hall in Lexington, 
Mass. It took the form of a children’s 
afternoon and demonstrations were 
— of practical applications of the 

fory learned. The children took part 
as_performers, beginning with the 
thythmic breathing and hand exercises 
a leading up to the rhythmic orches- 
Ta, In which they all had a part. Master 


Hodgdon played taps on a toy bugle 
and the afternoon ended with the chil- 
dren all singing nursery rhym2s, led by 
Mrs. Helen Eaton Brennan. 


Louisa F. Parkhurst, pianist and pupil 
of Myra Hess, will forego a trip abroad 
this summer to teach a class of fifteen 
advanced students, themselves teachers 
of the piano. Miss Parkhurst received 
several lessons from Miss Hess in the 
intervals of her late American tour; two 
of these were in New York and the bal- 
ance in this city. During the winter 
Miss Parkhurst has been busy in her 
local studio, exemplifying the Matthay 
Method, and the classes will continue un- 
interruptedly this summer. 


HEMPEL VISITS LONG BEACH 








“Faust” in Concert Form—Municipal 
Band Plays Leader’s Works 


LONG BEACH, CAL., May 16.—The last 
event in the Philharmonic course was a 


Jenny Lind costume concert by Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, who appeared at the 


Municipal Auditorium before a packed 
house. Miss Hempel was in splendid 
voice and es responded to many 
encores. Coenraad V. Bos, at the piano, 
and Louis P. Fritze, flautist, besides ac- 
companying the singer gave solo num- 
bers, which were well received. The 
series was given under the auspices of 
the Ebell Club, L. D. Frey, manager. 
The season has been very successful. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, ap- 
peared at the Municipal Auditorium be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience, in the last 
event of the Seven Art Society course, 
managed by Kathryn Coffield. The pop- 
ular baritone responded to numerous en- 
cores. Herbert Carrick, accompanist, 
plaved solo numbers. 

Under the direction of Clarence E. 
Krinbill, the Choral-Oratorio Society is 
concluding its sixth year of harmonious 
work. The organization, which now 
numbers 150 members, was heard at the 
First M. E. Church in Gounod’s “Faust,” 
arranged in concert form. The soloists 
were Robert Edmonds, R. W. Nova, 
Ruth Bennett, Florence Wheeler, Venice 
Tobin, Margaret Beard, Mrs. A. J. 
O’Brien, Mrs. W. A. Kalk and Joseph 
Maltby. The guest soloists were Alexan- 
der Kisselburgh, baritone, and Violet 
Stalleup, pianist. Accompanists were 
Helen Cook Evans, organist, and Ivy 
Lake, pianist. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band 
gave two concerts, with programs made 
up entirely of compositions by the leader, 
Herbert L. Clarke. A. M. GriaGs. 





Frederick Millar, bass, made a suc- 
cessful appearance in the réle of Ramfis 
in the recent production of “Aida” by 
the Bridgeport Oratorio Society in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





SAN ANTONIO AUDIENCES APPLAUD MANY MUSICIANS 





Tito Schipa and Club Members Heard in 
Programs Having a Wide Range 
of Interest 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 16.—Tito 
Schipa, tenor, aroused much enthusiasm 
when he gave a concert in Beethoven 
Hall, under the local management of 
Edith M. Resche. The program was 
doubled with extra numbers. Included 
were arias from “Manon,” “L’Elisir 


d’Amore,” “Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Martha” and Spanish and Mexican 
numbers. An Ave Maria by Mr. Schipa 
and English songs were also given. José 
Echaniz was the accompanist and played 
piano solos. 

Russian music was heard at a recent 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club. 
A program given under Mrs. Stanley 
Winters eng Mrs. Guy Simpson, 
Willetta Mae Clark, Walter Dunham, 
Grace Miller, Katherine Fischer, Mrs. 
Leonard Brown, Mrs. Jefferson Peeler, 
Mrs. Eugene Miller, Mrs. Lester Morris, 
Leonora Smith, Irene Saathoff; Marjorie 
Murray, Corinne Worden, Mrs. Edward 
Sachs, Mrs. Charles Meyer, Mrs. Ralph 
Newton, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president 
of the club, and Cara Franklin. Awards 
were given to Mrs. Paschal Turner, 
Ruth Kelso Clarkson, Helen Oliphant 
Bates, Mrs. A. M. Fischer and Katherine 
Fischer. 

A piano contest for pupils of resident 
teachers, sponsored by the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club, with Grace Miller as chair- 


man, was held in the Main Avenue High 
School auditorium. Prizes were awarded 
to Florence Brown, pupil of Meta Hert- 
wig; Lois Brackenridge, pupil of Fred- 
erick King; Myles Moursund, pupil of 
Henrietta Bruel; Dorothy Hathaway, 
pupil of Walter Dunham; Mary James, 
upil of Walter Dunham, and Edward 
ivingston, pupil of Cecile Satterfield. 
Judges were Mrs. Edward Sachs, Mrs. 
F. E. Tucker, Lulu Griesenbeck, Mrs. 
S. J. Chandler, Mrs. S. C. Colson and 
A. E. Murdock. 

Mary Jordan, contralto, was peseenaes 
in concert by the Alumnae of Our Lady 
of the Lake College. An aria by Saint- 
Saéns, songs by Schubert, Fourdrain, 
Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky, Chadwick, 
Beach and others gave pleasure to a 
large audience. Walter Dunham was 
her accompanist. 

Macfarlane’s “Message from the 
Cross” was sung recently by the choir 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, under 
Oscar J. Fox. Major L. C. Fairbanks, 
baritone, and Eric Harker, tenor, sang 
the solos. “The Valorous Heroes of 
Texas,” a lyric drama composed by A. 
Carrano, was sung by the Mozart 
Chorus, with David L. Ormesher con- 
ducting. The orchestra was under the 
baton of Don Philippini. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


EASTON, Pa.—The Woman’s 
Chorus gave an afternoon of Scandi- 
navian music recently. Assisting artists 
were Thomas Achenbach, violinist; Edna 
Jones, pianist, and Mrs. George Ship- 
man, contralto. 
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DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors 


The Directors Announce the Addition to 


PAUL STASSEVITCH 


who will be associated in this department 


DAVID MANNES 


ALIX YOUNG MARUCHESS 


157 East 74th Street 


the Violin Faculty of 


Russian Uirtuoso 


next season with 
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_ American Soprano 


RECITALS IN COSTUME 
SPANISH—FRENCH—AMERICAN 


PARIS, “‘that delicious New York artist.” 
BARCELONA, SPAIN, “beautiful timbre of voice.” 


PALM BEACH, “exquisite voice which placed her in the foremost 
rank of singers.” 


NOW BOOKING 


BOGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


130 West 42nd St., New York 
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Management 
Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
or Box 446, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Y. M. H. A. HOLDS CONTEST 


Increased Musical Interest Created by 
Competitive Spirit 
Thirty-one contestants participated in 
the inter-association music contest held 
in the Y. M. H. A. on May 10, represent- 
ing a total of eleven institutions affili- 
ated with the Metropolitan League of 


the Y. M. H. A. The contest was di- 
vided into senior and junior sections, 
each having contestants in violin, piano 
and voice. 

The musical quality of the competitors 
was of an exceptionally fine caliber and 
suggested the need for increased mu- 
sical activity in the educational programs 
of the Y. M. H. A. Judges in the con- 
test were Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor; 
Carl Binhak, music director of the He- 
brew Orphan Asylum, and Emil Asch, 
piano teacher. The competition was 
under the management of A. W. Binder. 

The four gold medal winners were 
Harold Bogin and Sol Naschalsky, pian- 
ists, and Sylvia Solow and Annette 
White, violinists. Silver medal winners 
included Selma Bleich, Ruth Diamond, 
Morris Drach, Rose Mandelbaum and 
Sylvia Cohen; and those who received 
honorable mention were Madeleine 
Greenwald, Meyer Katz, Elias Cohen, 
Gustave Perry and Edna Heiman. 








Frederick Schlieder Announces Intensive 
Composition Course 


Frederick Schlieder, teacher of com- 
position, improvisation and musical ap- 
preciation, will hold his third annual in- 
tensive course in New York, beginning 
on June i. It will continue for three 
weeks. The work will embrace two 
courses and a series of three lectures. 
The beginners’ course will include oe 
tise of given tonal, harmonic and rhyth- 
mic vocabulary for the creation of 
musical form, and the advanced work 
will take up the study and practise of the 
emotional values of harmonic and in- 
harmonic points of melodic creation and 
expression. At the conclusion of the 
classes Mr. Schlieder will leave for Paris, 
where he will begin a six weeks’ course 
on July 1. 


Arthur Shattuck Sails for Paris Home 


Arthur Shattuck, American pianist, 
concluded his season with concerts in 
Seton Hill, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C., and 
Winston-Salem, and sailed for his home 
in Paris on May 2. He will make an 
extended tour of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries before returning for another tour 
of this country, beginning Jan. 1. Mar- 
garet Rice, Milwaukee manager, will 
again be in charge of Mr. Shattuck’s 
activities, cooperating with the Arthur 
Judson Management. He is already 
booked for appearances with the Chi- 
cago Symphony and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 








Emerson Whithorne to Produce Panto- 
mime in European Cities 


Plans are being made to produce 
“Sooner and Later,” the pantomimic 
dance-satire, by Irene Lewisohn, pro- 
ducer, and Emerson Whithorne, com- 
poser, which has just concluded a suc- 
cessful run at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, in London, Paris and Vienna. 
Mr. Whithorne will supervise the pro- 
duction in these cities. The work will 
be presented in an uptown theater, New 
York, in the fall. Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Sophie Braslau, Mikhail Mordkin and 
Walter Damrosch were among those who 
witnessed the closing performances. 





Marie Rappold Sings in Danbury, Conn. 


Marie Rappold, soprano, appeared in 
a recital in Danbury, Conn., on the eve- 
ning of May 4, giving the first in a 
series of concerts in New England. 
Mme. Rappold was heard by a large 
audience, singing an aria by Handel, 
songs by Brahms, a group in French and 
two groups of songs in English. 





Officers of Fraternal Association Give 
Program in Chickering Hall 


Two officers of the Fraternal Associa- 
tion of Musicians contributed the pro- 
gram at the recent meeting of that 
organization in Chickering Hall. Louis 
Sajous, president, sang four groups of 


baritone songs in English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and Miguel Castellanos, 
first vice-president, played several bril- 
liant piano solos. Mr. Sajous was ac- 
companied at the piano by Clara A. 
Korn. Mrs. E. Bronx Southwick, second 
vice-president, was in charge of the 
meeting. 


Singers from May Stone’s Studio Booked 
for Engagements 


Pupils of May Stone, teacher of sing- 
ing, have been heard in important en- 
gaments. Gail Webster, coloratura so- 
prano, has been engaged by Charles Mad- 
dock for an extended tour on the Keith 
Circuit. Beatrice Lohre, dramatic so- 


prano, has been chosen soloist at the 
Temple on West Eighty-eighth Street 
and has sung in several of the larger 
motion picture houses. She was also 
heard in a recent concert for the Matta 
Keunk Colony at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Anne Judson, who won the contralto 
contest of the New York Music Stu- 
dents’ League and appeared in its annual 
concert in Chickering Hall. Hazel 
Price, soprano, was soloist at the recent 
meeting of the Dante Alleghieri Society 
and also sang at the Intercollegiate 
Cosmopolitan Club at International 
House. Miss Price has been engaged 
to appear with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. Giuseppe Leone, baritone, for 
three years a pupil of Miss Stone, sang 
with success at the recent concert of 
Emma Steiner in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 








Singers Give Program at Patterson 
School 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson presented 
several of her advanced pupils in an 
interesting recital at the Patterson 
School of Singing recently. Florence Hol- 
land, soprano, and Gwyneth Hughes, con- 
tralto, sang “Quis est homo” from Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” after which Lois 
Beach, contralto, sang an aria from “Gio- 
conda” and songs by Giordani, Tchai- 
kovsky, Aylward and Paisiello. Miss 
Holland was heard also in a Mozart aria 
and numbers by Rotoli, Marchesi, Hage- 
man and Clara Edwards, and Miss 
Hughes appeared to advantage in songs 
by Rachmaninoff, Carpenter, Beethoven 
and Schubert. Harry Horsfall was at 
the piano. The singers disclosed voices 
of good quality and aroused much en- 
thusiasm through their sincere and mu- 
sicianly interpretations. 





Klibansky Singers Heard in Concert 


Lottice Howell, coloratura soprano, a 
pupil of Sergei Klibansky, has_ been 
varying her appearances at the Capitol 


Theater with concerts in Boston, Worces-. 


ter, Lowell, Springfield, Providence, 
Waterbury and Hartford. Sudworth 
Frasier, whom Mr. Klibansky brought 
out several years ago, is meeting with 
success in the réle of Hilarion in the 
revival of “Princess Ida.” Mildred 
Strook, Anne Elliott, Ruby Bleakney, 
Mabel Buckingham, Alva Gressier, Cyril 
Pitts and Louis Mann were scheduled 
to give a program in the Bronx Y. M. 
C. A. on May 13. 





Jamaica Society Sponsers Concert 


The Musical Society of Jamaica, Mrs. 
Harry L. North, president, gave a re- 
ception and concert in the Masonic 
Temple in Jamaica on the evening of 
April 30. The program was given by 
the Nickels Trio, composed of Anna 
Nickels, violinist; Florence Nickels, ’cel- 
list, and Evelyn Sauerbrun, pianist, and 
Blanche Stoney, soprano. The speaker 
of the evening was Etta Hamilton Morris 
of Brooklyn, vice-president of the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs, 
who outlined the work being done by 
that organization. ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Paul Althouse Visits Parents’ Home 


Paul Althouse, tenor, spent a few days 
at the home of his parents in Reading, 
Pa., recently. He will leave shortly with 
Arthur Middleton for the West Coast, 
when they will sail for Australia on the 
Sierra on May 26. Mr. Althouse has 
beén reengaged to sing leading réles in 
“Carmen” and “Samson et Dalila” with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
next season and will also be heard in 
the title réle of Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” 


Edgar Schofield Greets 
John Coates, His Former 
Teacher, on Recent Visit 


Edgar Schofield, Baritone, with His Former 
Teacher, John Coates, Right 


Among the artists and music-lovers 
who greeted the English tenor John 








Coates at his recent recitals in Aeolian 
Hall was Edgar Schofield, who formerly 
studied with Mr. Coates in London ang 
who was, in fact, his only American 
pupil. Mr. Schofield studied for two 
years under Mr. Coates, specializing jp 
oratorio and lieder, though he had q 
broad training of every kind. When M; 
Schofield was a member of the Quinlan 
Opera Company which toured South 
Africa and the Orient, Mr. Coates was 
leading tenor of the organization, ang 
Mme. Enrichetta Onelli, now Mrs. Scho. 
field, leading soprano. 

“Mr. Coates is a man ef broad learn. 
ing,” said Mr. Schofield, “and his know). 
edge of the sources of song literature js 
immense. In the operatic world he js 
unique, probably, in the matter of 
familiarity with periods of costume and 
such details which many operatic artists 
take for granted.” 

Mr. Schofield and Mme. Onelli have 
cancelled their passage for Europe and 
are keeping their New York studio open 
until Aug. 1, for special students who 
are anxious to continue their lessons, 
and also for a number of others who 
have been unable to come to New York 
during the winter. After Aug. 1, they 
will go on a vacation. Mr. Schofield p!:ns 
a trip to California and he claims to 
be almost if not the only New York 
singer going to California not to conduct 
a master-class. 

“T shall be ready for a rest by that 
time!” said Mr. Schofield, “and I ex. 
pect to spend my time playing golf and 
swimming and shall endeavor to forget 
entirely about music!” 





Cecil Arden has been reengaged for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
the season of 1925-26, making her sixth 
season with that organization. 
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To TEACH IN BATTLE CREEK 





George and Ellen Buckley Will Give 
Recitals in Michigan Cities 


George Buckley and Ellen Buckley 
will conduct their summer classes in 
yoice and violin in Battle Creek, Mich., 
during the months of July and August. 
During the course they will appear in 
oint recitals in Battle Creek and will 
. heard later in concerts in Detroit 
and other cities. ) ae 

Mr. Buckley studied violin under 
Schradiech, Hartmann, Sevcik and Press. 
During the season 1910-11 he taught at 
the Eichelberg Conservatory in Berlin, 
where among his pupils was Margaret 
Sittig, who has since become well known. 
The following year he toured America 
with the Berlin Trio, returning later to 
become head of the violin department of 
the Ellison-White Conservatory in Port- 
Jand, Ore. Mr. Buckley began the study 
of singing in Berlin under Lamperti’s 
assistant, and for the last ten years has 
made a serious study of the voice. He 
is tenor soloist at St. Clement’s Church 
in New York, where he was heard re- 
cently in Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” 





Georges Enesco Plays in Paris 


Georges Enesco, violinist, made his 
first appearance in Paris since his return 
from America as soloist with the Paris 
Philharmonic, and was scheduled for 
another appearance early this month in 
a commemorative concert for Gabriel 
Fauré. He will be heard later in the 
month as soloist in a London concert 
under the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff and 
will also conduct excerpts from his opera, 
“Qedipe.” Mr. Enesco will return to 
America next January for his fourth 
consecutive tour of this country. 





Edmund Burke Sings in Elgar Work 


Edmund Burke, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan, who sang in the perform- 
ance of Elgar’s “King Olaf” at the 
Fitchburg Festival recently, will be 
heard in the same work in Schenectady 
on May 22. Since the closing of his 
season at the opera, Mr. Burke has sung 


; in performances of Bach’s Passion ac- 


cording to St. Matthew, and “Messiah” 
in Canada, and has given recitals in 
Anneville, Pa., and Buffalo. He was 
booked for a recital in Richmond, Ky., 
on May 16. 





Pupils of George J. Berman Heard 


Piano pupils of George J. Berman 
gave a concert in Chickering Hall on 
the afternoon of May 10, several dis- 
closing talent of more than ordinary 


s caliber. Particularly interesting was the 
playing of Herbert Barchoff, eight years 


old, who was heard in a Beethoven num- 
ber and a composition of his own, en- 
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titled “‘A Winter Frolic.” Mary Tames, 
fifteen years old, played a movement 
from Mozart’s Concerto in D, with her 
teacher at the second piano, revealing 
pianistic talent. Molly . Mirsky, in 
Sibelius’ Romance; Sasha Lefkowicz, in 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Minor; 
Josephine Kapelushnik, in MacDowell’s 
‘Witches’ Dance,” and Jacques Silver, 
in Rubinstein’s “Staccato Etude,” also 


played especially well. Others who took 
part in the program were Rebecca Pos- 
telnek, Rose Zuckerman, Rose Struhl, 
Florence Cohen, Martha Bernstein, 
Adele Levine, Sylvia Gershberg, Roslyn 
Mirsky, Sarah Lefkowitz, Dorothy Bar- 
choff, Lawrence Klingman, Sylvia Yur- 
man, Minerva Silver, Adeline Listfield, 
Beatrice Kriegel, Sadye Klingman, 
Yvette Luftig and Etta Putcherkoff. 





Discords Cease When Singing Replaces 
Talking, Says Nancy Rupley Armstrong 


SUL LLLoLLLALGLLLLLLLLLLLoLuLLLLLLLLLLULLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL ACLS LALLLLLLLLLLLLLLCLCLLLLMCTECCCUCLLLLCLPLPCLLLLLULLLLLLLooooOULece UU UCCOLULOLLL LC 


NE of the moving spirits in the 
progress of the People’s Chorus of 


_New York is Nancy Rupley Armstrong, 


who is convinced that the organization, 
as it is being conducted by L. Camilieri, 
is filling a much felt need in the life 
of the community. Music, Mrs. Arm- 
strong believes, is absolutely essential in 
harmonizing the working forces of the 
individual in modern life, especially as 
it exists in a large city. 

“Most of the discords of life have 


come from too much talking,” Mrs. Arm- 
strong says, “but when people sing they 
have to get into harmony. You can’t 
fight and disagree in song. Singing gets 
you into tune and talking gets you out 
of tune. In this man-made city all the 
voices of nature are hushed and the soul 
hardens, just as mortar into stone. 
People become absorbed into a great in- 
dustrial machine and finally become a 
part of the machine. But machinery 
wears out, and the spirit of man is ever 
reaching out. It isn’t the work that 
wears man out; it is the dread monotony. 
What we need in New York is something 
to bring back that song into the heart 
of the people. It is the dread malady 
of loneliness that grips people in New 
York, and when they are lonely they 
are desperate. 

“The People’s Chorus is endeavoring 
to fill that place—to give an opportunity 
for self-expression in a harmonious 
sweetness rather than in discord. The 
founder and director, Lorenzo Camilieri, 
nursed this idea until it became a 
reality.” 

It was largely through the interest 
and influence of Mrs. Armstrong that 
the chorus was incorporated and placed 
on a secure footing. She has made 
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Nancy Rupley Armstrong 


many addresses before clubs in behalf 
of the organization and has done much 
in other ways to make it a real com- 
munity organization. 

The chorus consists of four units at 
present. Anyone with a desire to sing 
is eligible to join the elementary unity, 
which meets in the Stuyvesant High 
School on Tuesday evenings. As the 
members progress they are placed in a 
more advanced unit, which meets on 
Monday evenings at the High School of 
Commerce. There is also a male chorus, 
which meets on Thursday evenings at 
the High School of Commerce, and a 
Women’s Glee Club, which rehearses at 
the New York League of Girls’ Clubs 
on Friday evenings. 





Saenger Artists Give Musicale 


The seventh monthly musicale at the 
Oscar Saenger studios recently brought 
forward several talented singers in an 
interesting program. Ruth Maschke, 
soprano, was heard in an aria from 
“Tosca,” Esther Klar sang an aria from 
“Bohéme” and Mildred Lavine, soprano 
and a pupil of Mrs. Saenger, was heard 
in an aria from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba.” For an ericore she sang van 
der Stucken’s “O Come with Me in the 
Summer Night.” The opera class pre- 
sented scenes from “Traviata” and 
“Rigoletto.” Those heard in the former 
were Viola Blanchay, Geraldine Sam- 
son, William Prevost, Norman Yanovsky 
and John Gutscher. The singers in 
“Rigoletto” were Ruth Bender, Rebekah 
Crawford, Ottavio Valentini, Paul Far- 
ber and George Walker. Mr. Saenger 
conducted and Helen Chase provided the 
accompaniments. 





Nina Morgana Scores in Concerts 


Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, achieved a brilliant success as 
assisting artist in the recent concert of 
the Singers’ Society of Medford, Mass. 
Following her singing of a Gounod aria 
Mme. Morgana was recalled for four en- 
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cores. Mme. Morgana was one of the 
soloists at the dinner given by the Mon- 
tauk Club of Brooklyn in honor of 
Chauncey M. Depew on May 2. She 
sang “The Sweetest Flower” by van der 
Stucken and Bach-Gounod’s Ave Maria, 
with harp accompaniment by Alberto 
— and violin obbligato by Maximilian 
ose. 


Gustav L. Becker Pupil Plays 


Ira Pendler, a piano pupil of Gustav 
L. Becker, gave a recital in the old 
Steinway Hall on the afternoon of May 
3. Mr. Pendler played with technical 
brilliance and well-developed interpre- 
tative ability Beethoven’s “Pathétique” 
Sonata, a group of five preludes and 
two études by Chopin and works by 
Schumann, Brahms, Borodin, Sibelius 
and Liszt. His playing aroused consider- 
able enthusiasm on the part of a good- 
sized audience and he was recalled for 
several extras. 








Dr. Carl Talks on French Musicians 


Dr. William C. Carl, founder and di- 
rector of the Guilmant Organ School, 
gave an address on “An Air Visit to 
Paris and Visit with the Great French 
Musicians” as part of the music week 
events in the Church House of the First 
Presbyterian Church on the evening of 
May 4. Dr. Carl had the assistance of 
Amy Ellerman, contralto; Daisy Fan- 
ning, violinist; Marta Elizabeth Klein, 
pianist, and Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
in a program of French compositions. 





Gramercy Music School Announces Three 
Memorial Scholarships 


Three artists’ memorial scholarships 
were announced last week by the Gram- 
ercy Music School on East Seventeenth 
Street. Katherine Ruth Heyman, pian- 
ist, has given a scholarship in piano in 
memory of Scriabin; Mrs. K. G. Hans- 
son, a scholarship in accompanying in 
memory of Richard Epstein, and Mrs. 
Arthur Joel, a scholarship in ’cello in 
memory of Hans Kronold. 


DEDICATE STUDENTS’ HALLS 





Exercises Held at Formal Opening of 
Parnassus Dormitories 


More than 700 persons were present 
at the exercises held recently, when two 
halls of Parnassus Club, a resident club 
for students of music and the other arts, 
were dedicated. The club, which is six 


years old, formerly dedicated Haskell 
Hall, in memory of Harriet Newell 
Haskell, formerly head of Monticello 
Seminary near St. Louis, and Duncan 
Hall, in memory of the Rev. Duncan 
James Macmillen, father of Florence 
Macmillen, one of the founders and - 
eral director of the club. The speakers 
were Senator Royal S. Copeland and the 
Rev. Dwight Witherspoon Wylie, pastor 
of the Madsion Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

A musical program was given by mem- 
bers of the club, including Margaret 
Blom, Gladys Kohn, Alma Loomis, Hazel 
Maurer, Laura Stroud, and Winifred 
Beppler, pianists; Loraine Boardman 
and Eleanor Herring, violinists, and 
Isabel Pope, Ruby Eames, Elizabeth 
Barkley, ary Beth Fulton, Geneva 
Youngs, Anicka Nemeth, Helen Stevens, 
Annette Simpson and Mabel Lee Stover, 
vocalists. 

The halls, which afford a home for 
some 300 students, are governed by a 
committee elected by the members. 





Mary Cornelia Malone to Sing Under 
R. E. Johnston’s Direction 


Mary Cornelia Malone, soprano, who 
has been heard in many important con- 
certs throughout the Middle West, will 
apear next season under the manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston. She will sing 
in the East and South and fulfill many 
return engagements in the Middle West. 





Four Bird Sketches 


Suite for Piano by 


R. DEANE SHURE 


CONTENTS 


1. Bob-o-Link 

2. Red-Winged Blackbird 

3. Purple Finch Linnet 

4. Whip-poor-will 

Price complete, $1.00, list 
Whip - Poor - Will 
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There is something uncanny about this strange bird and his song, particularly as he 
like it in the 


en. The song is weird and there is noth: 
category of nature's music It is a perfeetiy rhythmical whistle. T 
eta’ e s 








B attentive ear « 
close range will detect a sound like “ewh” coming from the bird's throat between each of 
the whip-poor-wills if near enough to catch it. Evidently it is caused by sucking in the 
breath and shutting up of the bill preparatory to the next whistle One will also ob- 
serve a perceptible quaver on the syllable “poor ” 


“Pour Bird Sketches” 
‘our Bir oamed R. DEANE SHURE, Op. 115,_N° 4 


In weird mood of the night 
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for pianists, and this book ranks 
with the best of them. He has 
a facile style and writes smoothly 
for the instrument in a manner 
that is bound to attract many , 
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music. ... In their technical de- 
mands the sketches are in the 
fourth grade. 
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BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION 
ADDS TO CONCERT SERIES 


Programs to Be Given in Town Hall 
Next Season—Donations Made 
to Libraries 


The Beethoven Association, Harold 
Bauer, president, has added a concert to 
its subscription series of next year, when 
there will be seven concerts instead of 


six. The series will be given in the 
Town Hall next season, instead of in 
Aeolian Hall, as in the past, which will 
enable the Association to add some 300 
new members to its list. 

All of the musicians taking part in the 
concerts of the Beethoven Association do 
so without remuneration and the funds 
thus derived are devoted to purposes of 
general musical interest designated by 
vote of the membership. 

Thus, it was decided at the recent an- 
nual meeting to donate to the Library 
of Congress in Washington $1,000 “for 
the increase of its collection of important 
autograph chamber-music and orchestral 
manuscript scores by classic masters 
within the sphere of interest of the Bee- 
thoven Association.” The sum of $500 
was donated to the New York Public 
Library, “in view of the splendid use 
made by the New York Public Library 
of the $500 Agere donated for Bee- 
thoviana.” his latest gift is for the 
acquisition of “desirable Mozartiana and 
Wagneriana for the institution’s Music 
Division.” 

Of general interest is the outcome of 
the disposition of the funds derived 
from the first year’s concerts of the As- 
sociation which were devoted to the pub- 
lication in English of Thayer’s “Life of 
Beethoven,” edited by the late Henry 
E. Krehbiel. This called for an original 
investment. of over $10,000. A large 
number of copies have been distributed 
gratis to various libraries and public 
institutions throughout the country as 
well as to all of the active members of 
the society. The work is now in its 
third edition, and the treasurer’s report 
shows that the total cost to the Bee- 
thoven Association on April 1, 1925, was 
only $484.07. 

The officers as elected for the coming 
year are as follows: Harold Bauer, 
president; Rubin Goldmark, vice-presi- 
dent; Louis Svecenski, vice-president; 
O. G. Sonneck, secretary; Frank Dam- 
rosch, treasurer. 

F. C. Coppicus continues as manager 
of the Association and applications for 
Ley ree are being filed at the office 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 








Pianists Give Program for Benefit of 
MacDowell Colony 


Pianists from the studio of Mrs. J. 
Irving Wood, assisted by the Lynwich 
Trio, gave a concert for the benefit of 
the MacDowell Colony in Chickering 


Hall on the evening of May 14. With 
the exception of several compositions by 
Edward Grieg, the entire program was 
devoted to the works of MacDowell. Mrs. 
MacDowell was present and gave a 
short talk on the life and ideals of the 
composer and on the work of the Colony 
in Peterboro, N. H. Those heard were 
Carol Fobes, Caroline Darlington, Jus- 
tine Hayward, Josephine Swift, Philip 
Dater, Mary Ann Fobes, Penelope Bor- 
den and Catherine Browning. The Trio, 
which is composed of Cooper Boyd, vio- 
linist; Frances Christmas, ’cellist, and 
Catherine Browning, pianist, was heard 
in two groups. 





Dorothy Seegar Wins O’Hara Contest 


Dorothy Seegar was chosen in a re- 
cent contest, sponsored by Fiske O’Hara, 
star of “The Big Mogul,” to appear in 
that production which opened at Daly’s 
Sixty-third Street Theater on May 11. 
Miss Seegar, who was selected from 
among 100 contestants by a committee 
composed of Alfred Human, managing 
editor of MusicAL AMERICA; Harry 
Osgood, B. F. Holzman, H. S. Heustis, 
E. E. Pidgeon and Charles Pike Sawyer. 
Miss Seegar is a native of New York 
and has appeared in concert and on the 
stage in “Blossom Time.” 





Singers from Estelle Liebling’s Studio 
Fulfill Engagements 


Jessica Dragonette, soprano, pupil of 
Estelle Liebling, has been engaged to 
sing at the Rialto Theater. Augusta 
Lenska.and Frances Paperte were heard 


in important parts at the recent festival 
in Spartanburg, S. C. Celia Branz and 
Miss Dragonette have been engaged by 


Earl Carrol as principals in his next 
production. They will sing two duets 
written for them by Miss Liebling in 
«v7.0 Cares?” These singers partici- 
pated in the Kiwanis celebration which 
was held at the Hotel Astor on May 6. 





Institute of Musical Art Gives Concert 
of Works by Class in Composition 


A concert of works by the composition 
class of the Institute of Musical Art was 
given on the afternoon of May 16. 
Pieces by the following students were 
played: Genevieve Hughel Lewis, Theo- 
dore Sherer, Franz Hone, Benjamin 
King, Herbert Katims, Raymond D. 


Vickers, Howard Talley, Wesley Sontag, 
Phyllis Kraeuter, Maurice Popkin, Lil- 
lian Fuchs, Abraham Samilowitz, Helen 
Croll, Ruth Cairns, William Rosza, 
Ronald Murat, Bernard Rogers, Theo- 
dora Theobald and Louis Greenwald. 
Those taking part in the _ concert 
included Harold Lewis, Theodore 
Sherer, Benjamin King, Herbert Katims, 
Anna Leavitt, Ruth Taylor, Murella 
Cianci, Wesley Sontag, Phyllis and 
Leonore Kraeuter, dith Heinlein, 
Arthur Loesser, Joseph Fuchs, Louis 
Kaufman, Percy Such, Sidney Sukoenig, 
Ronald Murat, Fritz Héne, Virginia 
Sledge, Carroll Hollister, Agnes Wright 
and Louis Greenwald. 


New York Symphony to Have Thirteen 
New Players Next Season 


Thirteen new musicians, including two 
changes among the first desk players, 
will be found in the ranks of the New 
York Symphony forces next season, ac- 
cording to an announcement made last 
week by George Engles, manager of the 
orchestra. Gustav Heim will replace, 
as first trumpeter, Vladimir Drucker, 
who will go to California, and J. Wil- 
liams will share the position of first 
clarinetist with A. Dugues. The other 
new players are Mr. Fishberg and Mr. 
Cores, first violin; Mr. Pollock, second 
violin; Mr. Dinger, ’cello; Mr. Koukly, 
Mr. Torke and Mr. Malach, double 
basses; Mr. Trute, bassoon; Mr. Brown, 
horn; Mr. Ditzel, trumpet, and Mr. 
Krahe, trombone. 








Robert Gayler Pupils Sing in Washington 
Program 


The St. Cecile Quartet of New York, 
members of which are pupils of Robert 
Gayler, presented a program at the 
Second Baptist Church in Washington, 
D. C., recently. The quartet is com- 
posed of Homer Burress and DeLos 
Becker, tenors, and Alvah Nichols, 
baritone, and James Thomas, bass. En- 
semble numbers included songs of Had- 
ley, Wilson, Witte, Gibson, Cook, 
Shapiro and Sullivan-Brewer, and each 
singer was heard in a solo. Mr. Gayler 
was at the piano. 





Montclair Choir Gives Song Service 


The choir of the Watchung Avenue 
Church of Montclair gave a_ special 
musical program on Mothers’ Day that 
attracted many music-lovers. The fea- 


ture of the service was the singing of 
A. N. Cosner’s “My Old-Fashioned 
Mother” by the choir, which is composed 
of Mrs. E. B. Southworth, soprano; Ve- 
ronica Wiggins, contralto; Frederick E. 
Baldwin, tenor, and Dr. Edgar Dean, 
bass. Frederica R. Hupfeld is the or- 
ganist. 


Nine Fishberg Violinists Win Medals 


Nine violin pupils of Yascha Fishberg, 
formerly concertmaster of the City Sym- 
phony, were winners in the recent. Music 
Week Association contests. Those who 
were awarded either silver or bronze 
medals are Ida Epstein, Henry Wein- 
apple, Jack Wolinsky, Jack Leff, Irving 
ene Henry Uselaner and Alan Fish- 

erg. 





Paul Stassévitch Joins 
Violin Department of 
Mannes Music School 
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Photo by Mishkin 
Paul Stassévitch, Violinist 


Paul Stassévitch has been added to the 
violin faculty of the David Mannes 


Music School for the coming season. 
Mr. Stassévitch, who has toured Eu- 
rope, both as violinist and pianist, has 
been associated with Leopold Auer, both 
as pupil and assistant since 1911, was 
one of the artists who participated in 
the recent testimonial concert to Profes- 
sor Auer in Carnegie Hall. He will be 
associated with Mr. Mannes, Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, Alix Young-Maruchess and 
Edwin Ideler. Sandor Harmati, who 
has been at the school for two years, 
will leave to take up his duties as con- 
ductor of the newly formed Omaha 
Symphony. 

Mr. Stassévitch graduated from the 
Petrograd Conservatory during the war 
and was later heard in concert through- 
out Russia and in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Since coming to America, he has 
devoted most of his time to teaching, 
insisting that his pupils should place 
musicianship above the success of the 
performer and that the other depart- 
ments of music study, such as solfege, 
theory, harmony, music history and 
chamber music playing, should not be 
neglected. 


Arthur Middleton Leaves for Far West 


Arthur Middleton left New York this 
week for the Pacific Coast, where he will 
fulfill several engagements prior to sail- 
ing for Australia to be gone a number 
of months. Mr. Middleton’s engage- 
ment for the Australian tour made it 
impossible for him to return to the Bush 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, to teach 
this summer. His connection with the 
Conservatory last season was eminently 
successful and a great many requests 
from prospective pupils for time were 
received. 


Ernest Davis Engaged for Five Concerts 
with New York Symphony 


Ernest Davis, tenor, has been engaged 
for five appearances as soloist with the 
New York Symphony next season. He 
will be heard twice in New York and in 
concerts of the orchestra in Washington, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Mr. Davis 
has been engaged as soloist at the annual 
pageant in Seattle during the last week 











Mrs. Harrison-Irvine and Pupils Heard 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine and two of 
her pupils gave a successful concert in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
May 3. Daisy Adine Brown, soprano, 




















LIMINANA 


“A great artist, with remarkable technical abilities 
and a profound knowledge and conception of the 
inner Soul of Beethoven.” 

“As a precious apparition in the piano world we hail 
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a 
sang an aria from “Cavalleria,” “Ajmo 
moi” by Bemberg, “Thank God for , 
Garden” by del Riego and “Rosy Morn” 
bv Landon Ronald. Evelyn Tipp sang 
a song by Denza with violin obbligat, 
Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of Spring” 
George F. Bauer’s “Cradle Song,” and 
an aria from “Butterfly.” 





Granberry School Presents Pianists j, 
Series of Seven Recitals 


The Granberry Piano School gave the 
third in its series of seven recitals at 
the Brooklyn branch of the schoo! op 
the evening of May 15. The program 
which was prefaced by a short addresg 
by George Folsom Granberry, directo; 
of the school, brought forward severg| 
talented pupils in numbers by Schy. 
mann, Liszt, Bach, Reinhold and others. 
An interesting feature was the playing 
of certain numbers in any key requeste4 
by persons in the audience, illustrating 
a phase of the school’s work in “musicgj 
development through sight, touch anq 
hearing.” Those heard were Helen ‘'qjj. 
man, Juanita Davis, Eleanor Shaw 
Gladys Fee, Constance Potter, Harvey 
Potter, Ruth Wood, Barbara Hod»son 
Mavis Feltman and Grace Castagnetta. 
The fourth concert in the series was 
given in Carnegie Hall on May 16, ang 
other concerts were announced for May 
22 and May 23. ‘rhe final program wij] 
be given in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of June 4. 





Edwin Swain Booked for Many Concerts 
During Summer Months 


Edwin Swain, baritone, has beep 
booked for a series of engagements that 
will keep him active during the entire 
summer. Beginning with two appear. 
ances in Plattsburg scheduled for May 
22 and 23, including a recital and a per. 
formance of Haydn’s “Creation,” he will 
give a recital in Irvington, N. Y., on 
May 29, followed by concerts in Norfolk, 
Va., on June 3 and in Salisbury, Md., 
on June 5. On June 10 he will sing in 
Southampton, L. I., and in Briarcliff, 
N. Y., on June 21. Mr. Swain will spend 
the entire month of July as soloist at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., after which he will 
go South again for a recital in Chapel 
Hill on Aug. 4 and an appearance be- 
fore the Eastern Teachers’ College in 
Greenville, N. C., on Aug. 6. Recent 
concerts have been in Philadelphia, 
Southampton and Brooklyn. 





Boris Saslawsky Sails for European 
Engagements 


Boris Saslawsky, baritone, brought an 
active season to a close with an engage- 
ment with the Harvard Club, with which 
he sang the solo part in Brahms’ Re- 
quiem, Koussevitzky conducting. Mr. 
and Mrs. Salsawsky have already sailed 
for Europe, where Mr. Saslawsky will 
sing at the festival in Asola, Italy, early 
in July, in addition to appearing in re- 
cital in various centers. 
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*‘Just a line to tell you how very much 
I like your left hand prelude which I have 
programmed for about twenty concerts th's 
side of Christmas and will probably te 
playing it after Christmas too. It seems 
to me the best left hand composition | 
have ever met and the audiences seem ‘° 
take well to it.’"—Percy Gratnger. 


Six Preludes 
Op. 15 


Published Complete in one book 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 286) 
Price 75 cents net 
Also published separately, price each, 
40 cents net 
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Music Week Brings Gala Programs in 
Hundreds of Communities of the Land 
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s given by elementary and junior 
ere schools during the week. Adrian 
M. Newens, director of the University 
School of, Music, was in charge of all 
Music Week programs. Pietro Yon, or- 
ganist, gave a private recital for friends 
and local musicians at the Cathedral. 
The high school contest brought to Lin- 
coln for the event 1125 contestants. 

HAZEL G. KINSCELLA. 


“Verxes” Pleases Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 16.—Music 
Week was celebrated here by six per- 
formances of the music drama “Xerxes” 
by local talent under the direction of 
William Dodd Chenery. Principal réles 
were tuken by R. H. Dunbar, Mrs. Ly- 
man fulk, Kenneth Wolfe, Juanita Cue, 
Armstrong and Mrs. Harry 


Edwin , 

Clark. One thousand singers were 
traine’ for the production in less than 
three weeks. Not only were the voices 


excelleit but the acting as well, and 
Chattanooga is already thinking about a 
simila: presentation for the next Music 
Week. Howarp L. SMITH. 


Choirs Join in “Elijah” 


Pirts8URG, KAN., May 16.—Musicians 
of Joplin and Carthage, Mo., and of this 
city united under the direction of Walter 
McCray of Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Pittsburg in giving “Elijah,” 
first at Joplin, then at Carthage. The 
Joplin Choral Association, which made 
up the larger part of the chorus at 
Joplin, sponsored the concert. Mr. Mc- 
Cray also had under his baton the Col- 
lege Women’s Glee Club, some twentv- 
five other singers from his festival 
chorus and the festival orchestra. The 
soloists were Marjorie Jackson, soprano; 
Mrs. Hess of Kansas City, contralto; 
Dean Holmes Cowper of Drake Uni- 
versity, tenor, and Rollin Pease of North- 
western University, bass. The soloists 
in Carthage were Marian Wright Powers 
of Carthage, soprano; Mrs. Ray Bond, 


Joplin, contralto; C. Earl Johnson, 
Springfield, Mo., tenor, and Lyman Fin- 
ley, Pittsburg, baritone. The College 
Glee Club sang the unaccompanied 
chorale “Lift Thine Eyes.” Mrs. J. T. 
Wallace was the local leader of the 
Carthage chorus. 


Indianapolis Contests Attract 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 16.—The second 
celebration of Music Week brought a 
noon concert of seventy union musicians 
under J. Earl Shea, president of the 
Musicians’ Protective Association. Con- 
stantine Bakaleinikoff conducted another 
orchestra. Charles D. Isaacson of New 
York addressed ten audiences a day. The 
second annual music contest was spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce, 
under the direction of the Fine Arts 
Committee, of which J. I. Holcomb is 
chairman. The State executive com- 
mittee was composed of Ernest G. 
Hesser, chairman; Ada Bicking, Evans- 
ville; A. A. Glockzin, Connersville; Eliza- 
beth Kaltz and Lorle Krull, of Indian- 
apolis schools. There were 2448 con- 
testants among the fifty-four organiza- 
tions competing and _ representatives 
from nineteen cities. Winners in the band 
contest were Arsenal Technical, Indian- 
apolis, first; Shortridge High, Indian- 
apolis, second, and Central High of 
Evansville, third. Shortridge High won 
first place in the orchestra contest, in 
which Arsenal Tech stood second and 
Central High of Evansville third. In 
the mixed chorus contest Arsenal Tech 
won first prize. 

The Crawfordsville High School Glee 
Club was awarded first place among 
girls’ glee clubs and Arsenal Tech Boys’ 
Glee Club won first of the boys’ glee 
clubs. The winners appeared on a pro- 
gram with Max Rosen, violinist, and 
Virginia Rea, coloratura soprano. Fred- 
eric Barker conducted the band and 
Boys’ Glee Club of the Arsenal Tech; 
Claud E. Palmer conducted the Short- 
ridge Orchestra; Elizabeth Kaltz led the 
mixed chorus from the Arsenal Tech, and 
Flora I. Rogers of Crawfordsville con- 











ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 


Russian Pianist 
after completing his first American tournee 


writes of the 


Mason & Hamlin 


Pianoforte 


‘‘As the piano is supreme among musical 
instruments, so I think the Mason & Hamlin is 


supreme among pianos. ”’ 


MASON & HAMLIN CQ. 
BOSTON—NEW YORK 





ducted the Girls’ Glee Club. At the 
close of the contestants’ program J. I. 
Holcomb made a brief address to the 
audience expressing his faith in the 
movement, after which prizes were pre- 
sented. 


Wichita Holds Contest 


WIcHITA, KAN., May 16.—The out- 
standing event of Music Week was the 
contest to decide which young artists are 
to represent the Southwest District at 
the forthcoming national meet in Port- 
land, Ore. Of the thirteen contestants 
Thelma Hinds Bollinger, contralto, of 
Tonganoxie, won first honors in the class 
for women’s voices, and Louis B. Good- 
rich, bass, of Emporia, won first place 
in the men’s voice class. In the piano 
contest Henry Sanderson of Benton, 
Ark., was the successful contestant, and 
in violin the honors went to Harold 
Bernhardt of Kansas City, Mo. 

T. L. KReEss. 


Cantata in Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 18.—The 
Morning Etude Club sponsored the first 
Music Week movement of Springfield 
and secured the cooperation of schools, 
churches and theaters. A chorus of 500 
girls and boys, under the leadership of 
M. Francis Chatburn, supervisor of 
music, presented the cantata, “Spring 
Rapture” by Harvey B. Gaul and on 
the following night there was a Grand 

ra Review by the pupils of Mme. 
Klare Marie See. The Tiffany School 
of Music and the Civic Orchestra Asso- 
ciation also contributed to the success 
of Music Week. NETTIE C. Doup. 


San Antonio Has Busy Week 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 16.—A con- 
cert in San Fernando Cathedral ushered 
in the Music Week activities of this city. 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg was president of the 
movement, with Mrs. A. L. Henderson 
and Mrs. William Winn secretaries. 
Among the musical organizations which 
contributed programs were the Chami- 
nade Society, the Alamo Boy Scout Band, 
Fifteenth Field Artillery Band of Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio Musical Club, 
Negro Choral Singers, Mozart Society, 
Tuesday Musical Club, Music Teachers’ 
Association, Ursuline Academy, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, Incarnate 
Word College, Kiwanis Club and the 
Philharmonic Society. 

_ Individual artists who were heard dur- 
ing Music Week included Mrs. James 


Chalkley, Mary Stuart Edwards, Mrs. 
Charles Treuter, Eric Harker, William 
Irby, Cuthbert Bullit, Oscar Fox, Roy 
Repass, Bertram Simon, Mrs. L. L. 
Marks, Julien Paul Blitz, Mrs. W. B. 
Souza, Willetta Mae Clarke, Major Fair- 
banks, Mrs. M. Blanco, Sapia Busch, 
Mrs. Joseph Choate King, Mrs. Francis 
Harland O’Brien, Katherine Manley, 
John Syeinfeldt, Mrs. Harry Leap, Ruby 
Perriman Hardin, Mrs. Ralph Durkee, 
Edward Martinez, Carolina Panza, Vir- 
ginia ep Allene Sanders, Ada 
Rice and Ira Mae Nethery. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Savannah School Programs 


SAVANNAH, Ga., May 16.—Music 
Week programs were designed to dem- 
onstrate the progression of singing 
ability throughout the elementary and 
high schools. 

The first concert was given by the 
High School Oratorio Chorus under 
Christine Hayward, supervisor of music 
of the high schools, and the Public 
School Orchestra under Rudolph Jacob- 
son, assisted by Lola Stevens, soprano, 
Brookes Reeve, baritone, and Frank Hill, 
tenor. Six hundred children of the ele- 
mentary schools under Joy Mendes, su- 
pervisor of music of the elementary 
schools, gave a program at the Auditor- 
ium. The Chatham Junior High School 
and the Thirty-fifth Street Junior High 
Schools were presented under Mae de 
Bruyn Kops, Claire Emerson and Mary 
Greenan, teachers of junior high school 
music. The Negro schools of the city 


* gave a concert at the Auditorium under 


Jeanibelle Horne, the supervisor of music 
of the Negro Schools, assisted by a 
group of the Negro teachers, who pre- 
sented the operetta, “Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood,” by Whitely. At the Lawton Me- 
morial the senior high school Girls Glee 
Club and the male quartet assisted by 
Madge Riner, pianist, Thelma Beach, 
soprano, and Catherine Parrish, reader, 
gave a program under Christine Hay- 
ward. 

There were two concerts by the Geor- 
gia Boosters’ Band and Orchestra, 
under W. R. Lanum, assisted by Sarah 
Wells, soprano, and Gordon Hansen, 
tenor, and the Montgomery’ Rural 
School gave the operetta “The Frog 
Prince.” 

Additional activities of the week were 
an afternoon concert at Shephard’s 
Music Store by the Scrap Book Music 
Club, composed of students of Mrs. W. 
H. Teasdale, and two concerts in music 
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LILLIAN GUSTAFSON 


SOPRANO 





WALTER ANDERSON, 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


By Special Arrangement 


At Philadelphia; Academy of 
Music; April 29, 1925 


“A voice of beautiful quality and 
of unusual evenness in all its registers 
and uses it exceptionally well. She 
was very cordially received by the 
audience.”—Public Ledger, April 30, 
1925. 


“A soprano voice of unusual beau- 
ty. In all her selections she displayed 
excellent taste and musicianship.”— 
Philadelphia Enquirer, April 30, 1925. 


“A voice of remarkable sweetness 
and clarity. Clear enunciation and 
ease of manner, together with a 
charming personality and splendid in- 
terpretation of her songs, brought her 
much well deserved applause.”—The 
Bulletin, April 30, 1925. 


“Lillian Gustafson made a decided 
impression on the audience, singing in 
excellent style, with a remarkably 
clear enunciation.”—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, April 30, 1925. 
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Music Week Events Are 
Very Widely Celebrated 
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appreciation at Lindsay and Morgan, 
under the direction of Willie Shields 
and Joy Mendes. 

Dora S. MENDES. 


May Festival in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.. May 18.—The 
Annual May Festival was combined this 
year with the Music Week activities. 
Haydn’s “Creation” was given by the 


Atlantic City Festival Choir, Arthur 
Scott Brook director, and many soloists, 
including Evan Prosser and Howard 
Clemons, tenors; Dora Davies Williams, 
Marion Wilson and Frances Gruhler, 
sopranos; Mrs. Paul Goldey, contralto; 
E. H. Gallagher and Dr. Bertram Feni- 
more, baritones, and F. W. Fessenden 
and Powell Evans, basses. Programs 
by the Boys’ Music Club, the High 
School Orchestra and an operetta, “Poor 
Henry,” given by the Saturday Morning 
Junior Crescendo Club, were the other 
outstanding occasions of the week. 


Salem Teachers’ Association Gives 
Community Concert 


SALEM, ORE., May 16.—Under the 
leadership of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, a community concert drew a ca- 
pacity audience to the armory during 
Music Week. Special numbers were 
given by the Cherrian Band, led by Oscar 
Steelhammer; the Salem Boys’ Chorus, 
H. C. Epley, director; the High School 
Chorus, under Lena Belle Tartar; the 
Ladies’ and Men’s Glee Clubs of Willa- 
mette University; E. W. Hobson, leader; 
the MacDowell Club Chorus, Ada Miller 
Harris, conductor, and the Salem Apollo 


ut 


Club, led by John R. Sites. 


ter A. Denton and 
OCELYN FOULKES. 


Niagara Falls Honors Dett 


NIAGARA Fauus, N. Y., May 16.—A 
committee of which Mary M. Kain was 
the chairman arranged a varied pro- 
gram, comprising organ recitals, orches- 
tra and band concerts, recitals by dif- 


ferent soloists, school orchestra pro- 
grams, concerts by the Treble Clef 
Chorus, the Niagara Falls Male Chorus 
and the Music Society, which gave Bach’s 
“Magnificat” with chorus, o: gan and or- 
chestra under F. A. Lidbury. A special 
civic celebration took place when Dr. 
Nathaniel Dett, composer and a native 
of Niagara Falls, was the center of at- 
traction. 


Terre Haute Composers Heard 


TERRE HAvuTE, IND., May 16.—The 
music department of the Indiana State 
Normal School celebrated Music Week 
by a series of morning recitals and an 
exhibition of the work of the piano 
classes under Amelia Meyer, who organ- 
ized this department two seasons ago. 
The program consisted entirely of en- 
semble numbers for two, three and four 
pianos, with from four to eight perform- 
ers taking part in each number. Music 
Week was celebrated at St. Mary’s-of the 
Wood with a recital each evening. The 
Camerata devoted one evening to Cho- 
pin. One program was made up of 
compositions of Alice Parker, Helene 
Gentrup, Alice Locklin and Marion 
Doyne. Two evenings were given to a 
music memory contest, and a students’ 
recital occurred on the final evening. 
Hermann Leibing presented twenty-six 
pupils in a series of three recitals at 
his studio. 


MUSICIANS’ 


Those aGi- 
rectly responsible for the success of the 
event were Elizabeth Leavy, Mrs. Wal- 
s. Harry M. Styles. 


Francis Macnidllen Indorses Radio as 


— 


Effective Medium for Concert Artist 





mvuntugunccigtsiniintsait 
(Portrait on front page) 

MONG the artists who have faith in 
radio as an important factor in our 
musical life, both for the artist and the 
public, is Francis Macmillen, American 
violinist. In addition to his concert 
activities last season, which included two 
concerts each in New York and Boston, 
Mr. Macmillen made some interesting 
experiments in the radio field and is 
convinced that it opens up a new avenue 
which the artist may explore with profit. 

Mr. Macmillen gave two radio recitals 
from Station KSD in St. Louis last sea- 
son, and it was estimated than some 
3,000,000 persons heard him on each 
occasion. From the manner in which he 
was received on his recital tour through- 
out the country, all agreed that the 
radio programs had done more good than 
harm. After one radio recital he re- 
ceived more than 8000 letters from all 
over the United States, one of which 
related the experiences of the writer and 
his family, who had made a three-hour 
drive from their home in a small Mis- 
sissippi town to hear him in person in 
Vicksburg. 

“The big mistake that so many make,” 
Mr. Macmillen says, “is in broadcasting 
a regular concert. Naturally, this inter- 
feres with the sales. On the other hand, 
a special concert will serve to whet the 
interest of thousands who, perhaps, would 
not otherwise hear the artist. It helps in 
the same way in which the phonograph 
has proved an aid, and I can remember 


DIRECTO 


HOUAUADUALOOOATOLLEEGELLUGUGLAAOEUGEOLGOOLEU LOCOCO AUNTY), {TNH 


when there was exactly the same sort o¢ 
scare about sales when that inventioy 
first came into its own. People w)|| not 
stay at home with the storage bati. ies 
or wooden needles if they are really 
terested in an artist.” 

In addition to his Carnegie Hal] yo. 
citals last season, Mr. Maemillen ap. 
peared in New York in the new 1jot¢) 
Roosevelt Morning Musicales and was 
heard in concert throughout the coun 
In Syracuse he was soloist with the 


Syracuse Symphony, under Vla¢i:j; 
Shavitch, and began negotiations for the 
appearance he is soon to make in })p:< 
with the Lamoureux Orchestra yo, 


the same conductor. He will also «ive 
recitals in France, the scene of his irs; 
successes. 

Mr. Macmillen will spend the fal! <e._ 
son entirely in this country, giving )\or, 
New York recitals and several in B..-t, , 
and Chicago. A tour of the South: 
already arranged, includes appears cos 
in Owensboro, Ky.; Louisville, Ky.: ses 


veston; Houston; Amarillo; Win: eld, 
ae ’ Evansville, Ind., and Marictta 
Ohio. y 


Gamble Concert Party Ends Seas, 


The Ernest Gamble Concert P, . 
brought its season to a close on May 
and after a short vacation will ope: it 
summer season of fifty-two engagements 
on June 5 in Milwaukee. The company 
has just returned from a tour to the 
Pacific Coast, where it has made annual 
visits for the last twenty years. The 
party consists of Verna Page, violinist: 
Martha Read, coloratura soprano, and 
Ernest Gamble, bass. 








The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9Ist St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Penn. 2684 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


Louise Barnolt Grand, Opera 


Mezzo-Seprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
afternoons—Suite $4, Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Shdeme Studie—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside "6639 
The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8. BOICK, So oad 
Teacher of the Art of 


57 West 75th Street, New 3 om 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
TE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
ACHER OF SINGING 


TEA 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New Yerk 


Telephone Schuyler 3580 
May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, verona. —- German, 


1 West 89th St., Now ey ork Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 



































Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth--el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., yon York, 7. 


Ralph Douglass pdesesgcery ‘aaa 
To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 
Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0900 


Maestro L..S. Fabri 


Authority on Petes i Education 


nee 
ctical Grand Opera W. 
Baker Bids. “D.) Feininger Hall, hee York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feming 
PIANO siaieipdianainedithennintet 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 


VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 bef @ te St., New York, N. Y. 
1. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dent. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa. 




















CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal ent at Glen ry 
tamford, 
144 West 57th Street New York 


Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPXCIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated 
Lost voices restor 
180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


Exponent of Leopold 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member: American Acade of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 W Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Vatoo= Panes -iets ae Coneking= 

















ecompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, ions, New York. Circle 1350 
Arthur J 
Vincent V. Hubbard 








Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Teachers of Singing 
Singing. 246 bemiinanan Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE Bruno Huhn—Vocal Teacher 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
ax _ one Endicott 7350 











Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
highest artistic finishing 


mie re ye 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St, N.Y. C. Schuyler 5614 
Ida Davenport 


rtist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: a7 West 88th St., New York City 
Phene Schuyler 6098 








sintee ee tone production—technic 
ong, os Oratorio repertoire 
205 sth St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 
Votce Teacher and Coa 
INSTRUCT a wong fae METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Ca rey Fy Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 

Associated with the Carl Flesch Master Class 
Curtis Institute, Phil.. as Accompanist & Coach 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St., New York. Circle 4634 














Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory. 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phome: Circle 10324 





. MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Kriens SYMPHONY CLUB 


303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Kar] Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
dress: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Concert Baritone 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Director wre Dept. 2D. se School, 


ngton, D 
New Y 2498 Bway, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. CW: ) 1310 19th "st., Ph. Frank. 6651 











Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 Weet 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher a Singing and Speaking Voice 

a a Special ty. 

148 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 2118 














Studio: 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER oF 
SINGING 


Francis Rogers 
Member american Acade: T 
ier at a Sl 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. 


H. M. Shapiro 


Talaseee.aneenvorion 
Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
acher of Singin 
117 W. Both St.—Phone oeier 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


TalibeAtehtinate,.cOMPOsER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Theodore Van Yorx 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Cath. 7639 























Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 
Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singin 
4 West 40th se -* York 
"Phone, Penn 4897 


Studios: 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 


ae 

e 

170 West nd St. Now rock City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, cy Soman 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th 

For appointments address: ~ 5 tees, 

Northam 


235 
pton, Mass. 
Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Metropolitan ra House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway _ New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: coo Broadway, New York City 
hone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Sin 
Metropolitan Opera oaae Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: ‘350 Main St. 

















— Oo 








Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 


VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 








Providence Worcester 
Lederer Bldg. Day B'dg. 
Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompan ist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9!07 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone 
68 W. 120th St., New York Harlem 2743 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher ‘ 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 438° 


; Grané 
Josiah Zuro oirester eet 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. , 
New York City. Phones Circle 0100 cr 412 


W. Henri Zay 
SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
TECHNIQUE 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them. 
See ‘The Practical Paycholoay of Voice,”’ pub. G- 
Schirmer, which is a mplete hice Me 
Studio: 30% West 72nd St. 
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BROOKLYN SINGERS 
HEARD IN CONCERT 


Plymouth Ladies’ Choral Gives 
Program—Other Events 
Fill Music Week 


The Plymouth Ladies’ Choral, under 
the leadership of G. Waring Stebbins, 
gave an interesting program in the audi- 
torium of old Plymouth Church, Thurs- 
day, May 7. The Choral sang Ham- 
mond’s “The Lovely Month of May,” 
“Qn Wings of Dreams,” by Arensky, 
solo by Mrs. Leon Chastel, “Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” by Bur- 
leigh-Page, “Dawn,” by Curran-Deis, 
«Every Flower,” from “Butterfly”; 
“When | Was Seventeen,” by Kramer, 
colo by Nora Somerville, and “Why,” by 
Tchaikovsky, arranged for the Choral by 
G. Waring Stebbins. A trio, composed 
of the Misses Van Reyper, Bergmann 
and Du Val, gave an arrangement of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song of India.” 





The solvist was Bessie Booth Dodge, so- 
prano, who sang “Plus grand dans son 
obseuriie,” by Gounod, “Morning Hymn,” 


by Henschel, “Song of the Open,” by La 
y “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” 


y e, 

by Qui r, and “The Heart of a Pearl,” 

dedicat1 to Mrs. Dodge by Mr. Stebbins. 
Corneius Van Rees, assisting artist, 

was heard in several organ numbers. 

Frederica Schatz, contralto, was club 

soloist and sang “Dedication,” by Schu- 


mann, “!'he Wind Song,” by Rogers and 
“Tove is a Bubble.” The program 
closed with the “Inflammatus” from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” arranged for 
the chorus, by Mr. Stebbins with Mrs. 
Dodge as soloist. 

Benno Rabinoff, violinist, winner of 
last year’s Stadium contest was heard 
in recital Sunday evening,-May 3. On 
his program were Tartini’s “Devil’s 
Trill’ Sonata, Wieniawski’s F Sharp 
Minor Concerto, three transcriptions and 
Hubay’s “Valse Paraphrase.” Bertha 
Rich acted as accompanist. 

Piano pupils of Mabel S. Remsen as- 
sisted by Walter Preston, baritone, gave 
a recital Wednesday evening at the Flat- 
lands Reformed Church. The proceeds 
of the recital went to the John Marshall 
Memorial Fund. 

The United Singers of Brooklyn, com- 
prising thirty-two singing societies and 
consisting of a male chorus of over 1000 
voices gave a splendid music week con- 
cert at the Academy, Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 6. Edith Magel, contralto, 


and George Walker, bass, appeared as - 


soloists. The chorus was heard under 
the able leadership of Heine Froehlich. 
The accompanists were Harry Rowe 
Shelley and Sigfried Prager. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





“Katharina Everywhere” at Rivoli 


The music program at the Rivoli Thea- 
ter was .vaded by Liszt’s Thirteenth 
Rhapsody, followed by Riesenfeld’s clas- 
sical jazz, both played by the orchestra 
under Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. 
An unusually interesting stage number 
was called “Katharina Everywhere,” by 
the ensemble, and showed how “Oh, Kath- 
arina” would be sung and danced in 
Vienna, in the Orient, in Hungary, in 

enice and in Spain. For this number 
John Wenger, art director, provided ap- 
propriate settings for the five different 
scenes. Harold Ramsbottom and Frank 
Stewart Adams played the organ num- 
bers. Herold’s Overture “Zampa” and 
Riesenfeid’s classical jazz were the prin- 
oo numbers on the program of the 

lalto last week, played by the orchestra 
— Emanuel Baer and Attilio Mar- 
aa. _ Betty Paulus, mezzo-soprano, 
woes You Are Free” from “Apple Blos- 
a by Jacobi-Kreisler as a prelude to 
tis eature; and there was a dance diver- 
ee by Dolores Farris, whose work 
~ delighted both Rivoli and Rialto audi- 
ies during the past few weeks. Alex- 

_ D. Richardson and Sigmund Krum- 
gold alternated at the organ. 





\ NN . . 

Ime. Schoen-René Sails to Conduct 
Classes in Paris and Berlin 
ane: Schoen-René, teacher of singing, 
_ one of the recent voyagers for 
oe where she will conduct two 
retygen tuate courses in singing before 
will hing to America in the fall. She 
es ous the first course in Paris, 

& later to Berlin for a similar class. 


Reng, Lhillips, pupil of Mme. Schoen- 
Buren 2S been singing leading réles in 
pean opera houses with outstanding 








success during the last year. He sang 
the parts of the Duke in “Rigoletto,” 
Don José in “Carmen,” Manrico in 
“Trovatore,” Pinkerton in “Butterfly,” 
Rudolph in “Bohéme” and leading parts 
in “Traviata” and other operas, appear- 
ing 134 times between Oct. 1 and April 
15. He has studied under Mme. Schoen- 
René for three years. 





Wildermann Institute Presents Students 


The Wildermann Institute, Mary 
Wildermann, ‘director, presented Sarah 
Goodman, winner of the Beddie Scholar- 
ship at the Institute last year, in a re- 


cital in the Women’s Club House in 
New Brighton, S. I., on the evening of 
May 5. Miss Goodman showed the re- 
sult of her training in a program that 
included Beethoven’s ‘“Appassionata” 
Sonata, Liszt’s “St. Francis Walking on 
the Water,” and other numbers. She 
was assisted by Michael Briglia, pupil 
of Michel Sciapiro, head of the violin 
department of the Institute, who was 
accompanied by Madeline Miller. The 
first in a series of seven final recitals 
was given by the junior students. The 
orchestra of twenty-six pieces had the 
assistance of Susan Stanbery, Grafley 
Dougherty, Vivian Tirelli, Edna Meyer, 
Muriel Cantor, Elizabeth Valentine, 
Rita Driscoll, Helen Manahan, Anna 
Lipsitz, Elsa Kaestal and Irwin Sperrle. 
Gloria Luce, Jean Magid and Eleanor 
Pearson led the orchestra and Dorothy 
Lieberman, Emile DePlanque, Grafley 
Dougherty and Fern Neumann were the 
accompanists. 





Mr. and Mrs. William Taylor Entertain 
Many Musicians 


Mr. and Mrs. William Taylor’ enter- 
tained a large party of guests in the 
Knabe Studios on the evening of May 10. 


The host and hostess were assisted by 
Nannine V. Joseph in receiving some 225 
persons, among whom were James Wolf, 
Rita Weiman, John Farrar, Clara 
Novello-Davies, Yvonne de Treville, Mr. 
and. Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Lilian Lauferty, Gretchen Dick, William 
Simmons, Thekla Hollingsworth Andrew, 
May Johnson, Blanche Yurka, Rhea Sil- 
berta, Estelle Liebling, Emilie Frances 
Bauer, Gladys Axman, Mabel and 
Beulah Livingston, Laura Miller, Cooper 
Lawley, Clara Edwards, Frank Knee- 
land, Roberta Beatty and Howard Bar- 
low. A musical program was given by 
Richard Hale, baritone; Fay Foster, who 
played one of her own compositions for 
the first time in public; Helen Davis and 
Victor Young. One of the rooms was 
decorated by flowers sent from the coun- 
try home of Anne Stratton, composer, 
who was unable to be present. 





Ralph Douglas to Teach in New York 
This Summer 


Ralph Douglas, pianist and accompan- 
ist, has brought to a close an active 
season, in the course of which he ap- 


peared in forty-seven concerts with 
prominent artists. He will keep his New 
York studios open during the entire sum- 
mer, taking week-end trips to Southamp- 
ton, where he will be organist at St. 
Andrew’s Dune Church. Among the art- 
ists with whom Mr. Douglas has ap- 
peared are Mabel Garrison, Clarence 
Whitehill, Allen McQuhae, Helen Vick- 
ery, Devora Nadworney, Edwin Swain, 
Camille Plasschaert, Paulo Gruppe, 
Rubin Davis, Lucien Schmit, Harvey 
Hindermeyer, Earl Tuckerman, Norman 
Joliffe, Lois Ewell and Floyd Jones. He 
has also appeared as soloist and accom- 
panist with a trio. 





Harriet Youngs Sings at Benefit 


Harriet Youngs, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram recently for the benefit of the 
King’s Daughters at St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church. She sang a group of songs 
devoted to thoughts of spring and was 
heard also in a group of Spanish songs 
in costume. Mrs. Youngs disclosed a 
voice of musical quality, even scale and 
considerable power, which she uses with 
intelligence. She makes an attractive 
appearance and interprets her songs ef- 
fectively. The accompanist was Emilie 
Gcetze. The audience showed its appre- 
ciation with much applause. 





Brooklyn Singer Wins Gold Medal 


Walter Preston, baritone, who won the 
gold medal in the music week contest on 
May 7, is a pupil of Melanie Guttman- 
Rice and Francis Rogers. He has re- 
cently been engaged as assistant voice 
teacher at the Master School of Music 
in Brooklyn. 
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‘Wesley La Violette Is 
New Faculty Member of 
Chicago Musical College 





Wesley La Violette 


CHIcAGo, May 16.—Owing to demand 
for his services, Wesley La Violette, 


who was to have joined the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College at the be- 
ginning of the summer term, June 29, 
has taken up his duties in the College 
nine weeks ahead of his schedule. Mr. 
La Violette is now holding classes in 
harmony, composition, ear training, 
counterpoint, vocal art and piano. He 
is well known not only as a teacher of 
exceptional gifts, but also as a composer. 





Bernardo De Muro to Sing in “Aida” at 
Manhattan Opera House 


Bernardo De Muro, Italian tenor, who 
made his first American appearance in 
the performance of “Trovatore” at the 
Manhattan Opera House recently, will 
make his second appearance in a per- 
formance of “Aida” in the same theater 
on the evening of May 23. Mr. De Muro 
is a native of Sardinia and studied sing- 
ing in Rome under Alfredo Martino, 
with whom he studied for six years. He 
made his début in a performance of 
“Cavalleria” at the Costanzi in Rome, 
after which he was engaged for three 
years at the Scala in Milan. From 
Milan he went to South America, where 
he soon became a favorite of the public, 
being invited by the President of Peru 
to sing in honor of the 100th anniversary 
of Peruvian independence. He has been 
heard with success in Mexico City, and 
in Guadalajara it was necessary to stage 
the performance in the bullring, instead 
of the opera house, in order to accom- 
modate the throng. Mr. De Muro will 
probably be heard in another perform- 
ance before returning to Italy. 





Helen Teschner Tas Sails for Europe 


Helen Teschner Tas, American vio- 
linist, and her husband, Emile Tas, were 
among the passengers that sailed for 
Europe on the Volendam on May 16. 
They will visit Holland, Switzerland, 
Germany, London and Paris, where 
Mme. Tas has been invited to play. 
Mme. Tas will also visit Italy with her 
sister, Ruth Teschner, New York art 
dealer. The violinist gave two first 
performances of works by contemporary 
composers last winter. She _ played 
Tcherpnine’s sonata with Katherine 
Bacon before the League of Composers 
and Louis Gruenberg’s Second Sonata 
with Arthur Loesser before the Ameri- 
can Music Guild. Mme. Tas has com- 
pleted an English translation from a 
German metaphysical work, which will 
probably be published shortly in Eng- 
land. 





Germaine Schnitzer to Spend Summer 
in Italian Villa 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, will sail 
with her family on June 6 for Europe, 
where she will spend the summer. After 
brief stops in London, Paris, Vienna and 
Carlsbad, they will proceed to Italy, 
where they have taken a villa for several 
months. 





Os-ke-non-ton Sings in Lendon 


Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk Indian singer 
who is now in London, substituted on 
short notice recently for Morgan King- 


ston, tenor, is an engagement to sing at 
a large banquet. The singer acquitted 
himself with credit and was given a 
vote of thanks for his interesting pro- 
gram. Os-ke-non-ton will return to 
America in the early fall, going directly 
to Santa Fe, N. M., where he is again 
engaged to sing at the Santa Fe Fiesta. 





Artists Join in Ballroom Program 


Herman Schwartzman, gave a piano 
recital recently in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, with the assistance 
of Samuel Polonsky, violinist, and 


Frances Schwartzman, soprano. Mr. 
Schwartzman began the program with 
the Bach-Tausig Toccata and the Im- 
promptu of Schubert, in which he dis- 
closed facile technic and good tone, but 
which suffered from blurred pedaling. 
Mr. Polonsky, who gave a recital in the 
Town Hall last season, gave a fine per- 
formance of Zimbalist’s arrangement of 
a Hebrew Melody by Achron, followed 
by works by Sarasate and Pugnani- 
Kreisler, which he played with a broad 
sweep of bow and musical tone. Mrs. 
Schwartzman sang Rhea _ Silberta’s 
“Yohrzeit,” a Donizetti aria, Schindler’s 
arrangement of “Eli, Eli,’ and other 
numbers. The concert ended with a per- 
formance of Liszt’s Eighth Rhapsody. 
Louis Sugarman provided excellent ac- 
companiments for Mr. Polonsky. The 
audience was large and applauded en- 
thusiastically. G. F. B. 





Pupils of Carl Roeder Win Twenty-Six 
Medals in Piano Contests 


For the second time in two seasons a 
piano pupil of Carl Roeder has been 
awarded the gold medal in the final con- 


test of the New York Music Week Asso- 
ciation. Hannah Klein, fifteen years old, 
was declared the winner in the contest 
held in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of May 7. when the judges were 
Harold Bauer, Leopold Godowsky, Er- 
nest Hutcheson and Sergei Rachmani- 
noff. Last year’s winner was Irene Peck- 
ham. Harriet Merber, another pupil of 
Mr. Roeder, won the gold medal in the 
elementary sonata ensemble class. This 
year twelve Roeder pupils entered the 
contests and won twenty-six medals, 
— bronze and silver and two 
gold. , 





Idelle Patterson to Tour Next Season 
Under Daniel Mayer Direction 


Idelle Patterson, soprano, who has 
limited the number of her concert ap- 
pearances in recent seasons, will be heard 
extensively next season under the man- 
agement of Daniel Mayer. She is al- 
ready booked for a series of engage- 
ments in the West under the local man- 
agement of Mr. Oberfelder of Denver, 
and will appear in a New York recital 
on Nov. 17. Other concerts are being 
booked in the East and Middle West. 


PASSED AWAY 


Leroy L. Little 


Leroy L. Little, New York concert 
manager, died suddenly at his home in 
Jackson Heights, following a short ill- 
ness, on April 29. Mr. Little was born 
in Tolono, IIll., in 1888, and after obtain- 
ing degrees at the University of Illinois 
and the School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, was a war correspondent in 
the Balkans for the New York Tribune. 
After the war he was associate editor of 
Outing and editor of All Out Doors. 
Three years ago he entered the concert 
business, being associated with the 
Briggs management, and last January 
went into business for himself. He is 
survived by his widow and one son. 











Senator Selden Palmer Spencer 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16.—Selden 
Palmer Spencer, United States Senator 
from Missouri, died here today in the 
Walter Reed Hospital. Senator Spencer 
was vitally interested in the establishing 
of a National Conservatory of Music. 
An interview with Senator Spencer on 
the subject of American music and a 
national conservatory was published in 
MUSICAL AMERICA ‘on Sept. 13, 1924. 


William W. ‘Pratt 


William W. Pratt, for nearly fifty 
years a prominent church organist in 
New York and vicinity, died at his home 
in Brooklyn on May 15. Mr. Pratt was 
a member of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and the Organists Association of 
America. He is survived by two 
daughters, 
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New York Rubinstein Club Holds White Piaktais z 











DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS GATHER AT MEMORABLE FUNCTION 








Photo by Drucker & Baltes Co. 


Some of the Members of the New York Choral Organization Are Pictured at the Twenty-second Annual White Breakfast, Held in the Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, Decked 
The Partial View of the Brilliant Scene Shows the Table of the President, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, in the Background 


in Spring Flowers for the Occasion. 


ipo grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria presented a brilliant scene on 
May 9, when the Rubinstein Club of 
New York, Mrs. William Rogers Chap- 
man, president, closed its thirty-eighth 
season with the annual “White Break- 
fast.” As reported in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week, a large and notable company 
was present. The opening reception was 
held in the Astor Gallery, with Mrs. 
Chapman and the guests of honor re- 
ceiving. The guests were then ushered 


into the ballroom by young women 
ushers dressed as shepherdesses and car- 
rying shepherds’ crooks. The Gloria 
Trumpeters played the Doxology and 
the invocation was pronounced by the 
Rey. Robert Hugh Morris. The ball- 
room program included numbers by the 
Gloria Trumpeters, the Stringfield En- 
semble, Caterina Gobbi, soprano; James 
Wolfe, baritone; Margaret McKee and 
the Marmein Dancers. The members and 
guests numbered several hundreds, and, 
as usual, the Breakfast was followed by 


informal remarks by the president and 
other officers of the club; William Rogers 
Chapman, conductor, and a number of 
others. Among the guests of honor were 
Florence Knapp, Major and Mrs. Albert 
Simmonds, Mrs. William Sporburg, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Wolfe, Mrs. Richard 
Enright, Maude Morgan, Estelle .Lieb- 
ling, Joan Ruth, Jessamine Harrison- 
Irvine, Mrs. Augustus Nulle, Marguerite 
Harrison, the Duchess de Richelieu, Fay 
Foster, Mrs. William Jerome Toomey, 
Mrs. Marshall O. Terry. Louis Dressler, 


Col. James Moss, Mrs. James Allen. 
Helen Boswell, Mrs. W. A. Brumaghim, 
Mrs. Walter S. Comly, Mrs. Henry Clark 
Coe, Mrs. Alexander H. Candlish, Mrs. 
Alfred Cochran, Mrs. F. Doane, Evelyn 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Eugene Grant, Mrs. J. 
H. Griesel, Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. 
Theodore Hardy, Mildred Holland, Mrs. 
Leonard Hill, Marie Cross Newhaus, 
Mrs. A. N. Palmer, Mrs. Bedell Parker, 
Mrs. Louis Ralston, Mav Riley Smith. 
Mrs. Ralph Trautman and the officers of 
the Club. 





PADEREWSKI WILL BE 
N. Y. SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Society Adds New Names to Board of 
Directors—Presents Gifts to 
Walter Damrosch 





Ignace Paderewski’s only orchestral 
appearance in New York next season, 
and probably his only one in America, 
will be with the New York Symphony 


on Dec. 17 and 18, according to an an- 
nouncement made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Symphony Society held last 
Monday at the home of the president, 
Harry Harkness Flagler. George Engles, 
manager of the Symphony, is now in 
Europe and has just concluded arrange- 
ments with the famous pianist for an- 
other tour under his direction. 

Eleven new directors were added to 
the associate board of the Society at 
the annual meeting. The additions in- 
clude James F. Curtis, Irving K. Hall, 
Mrs. Warwick Potter, Barret Montfort, 
Mrs. Edwin E. Jamieson, Mrs. R. P. 
Stevens, William Shepard, Mrs. Albert 
Jaeckel, Mrs. Arthur Montague Lewis, 
Mrs. Thomas H. Talmage, Maud Aguilar 
Leland. Last year’s board was reelected 
with the following officers: Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, president; Henry Seligman 
and Paul D. Cravath, vice-presidents; 
Edwin T. Rice, treasurer; Richard Well- 
ing, recording secretary; Walter Dam- 
rosch, musical director and conductor. 


In honor of his fortieth anniversary 
as conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony, the directors presented Walter 
Damrosch with two large silver gilt 
Gothic vases, made in 1845 after origi- 
nals in the collection of the Earl of 
Crawford. 

Sixty-one concerts will be given in 
New York next season, Mr. Damrosch 
announced. The lowest prices in many 
years will be made possible by the enor- 
mous seating capacity of Mecca Audi- 
torium, where the twenty Sunday con- 
certs will be held. 

The educational work of the Society 
will be continued next year, it was an- 
nounced. Reporting on what has been 
done along this line during the last 
twelve months, Mrs. Charles Brown, Jr., 
said that sixty-two pupils have been re- 
ceiving individual instruction from the 
first instrument players of the orchestra. 

The guest conductors next season will 
be Otto Klemperer and Eugene Goossens. 





Baltimore Chorus Gives Native Works 


BALTIMORE, May 16.—The spring con- 
cert of the Knights of Columbus Choir 
at the Maryland Casualty Auditorium 
was heard by an appreciative audience. 
The program included work by Tchai- 
kovsky, Palestrina, Tertius Noble and 
F. M. Christiansen. Two first hearings 
of native compositions were given. Dr. 
N. J. Elsenheimer of New York was 
represented with a motet, “Adoro te 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Mest the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Devote,” and Franz Bornschein, local 
correspondent for MUSICAL AMERICA, by 
his new a capvella composition “The 
Knight of Bethlehem,” dedicated to the 
choir and its leader, Roman Steiner. 
The latter is a setting of N. H. Mau- 
gham’s poem and is effective for the 
voices. Dr. Elsenheimer’s score is im- 
bued with deep spiritual values that 
made a direct appeal through the inter- 
pretation given by Mr. Steiner. Be- 
sides these numbers the program con- 
tained folk songs of various types and 
several rousing choruses with piano. 
The soloists were Isabelle Farace, Mar- 
garet C. Lynch, Albert Wahle, W. C. 
Kirchner and Herbert Sturm. Agnes 
Zimmisch was the accompanist. Helene 
Broemer, ’cellist, played a Hubay Con- 
zerstiick and a group of compositions by 
Oswald and Popper with technical skill. 
FRANZ BORNSCHEIN. 


Heniot Lévy Club Meets 


CHICAGO, May 16.—The Heniot Lévy 
Club met on May 3, with a program 
given by Howard Preston, Charles Lur- 
vey, Hazel Johnson, Ruth Shapinsky and 
Charlotte Randby. 





Oregon Teachers Elect Officers 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 16.—The final 
event of the Oregon Music Teackers’ 
Association Convention here was the 
election of officers for the third term. 
These included David Campbell, presi- 
dent; Robert Louis Barron, vice-presi- 
dent; Daniel H. Wilson, treasurer; 


Lucia Caffall Hart and Flora Grav, 
secretaries, and W. T. Nichols, John B. 
Siefert, Alice B. Clement and Lena 
Belle Tartar, members at large. The 
convention will meet in Roseburg next 
year. JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Music Critic Weds Humorist 


Franklin P. Adams, who under the 
signature of F. P. A., has won fame a: 
a humorist, and Esther Sayles Root. 
formerly music critic on the New Yor! 
Morning Telegraph, were married by ° 
Justice of the Peace of Greenwich. 
Conn., on May 9. Mr. and Mrs. Adam: 
were scheduled to sail for a two months 
vacation in Europe on May 14. 





PIANOS 








Are considered by expert ju to be the 
finest now made. They con more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











Bush sLane 


Years rich with and accom- 
fous of Gy aes veh 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bash & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Cecilian 
all- metal action. 


An Artistic Triumph, 


WEAVETR PIANO COMPANY. York. Pa 
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